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UP  FRONT 


LIBRAKY 


WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Annual  Meeting 


\  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  was  held  Sep- 
tember 25  th,  as  per  schedule  in  the 
Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Fontainebleau 
Motor  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  beginning 
at  1  :30  P.  M.  It  was  the  forty-seventh 
annual  meeting  of  this  organization  and 
people  from  all  over  the  Louisiana 
sugar  belt  were  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  was  a  continuation  of 
a  luncheon  that  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Extension  Service  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  sponsor 
each  year  to  honor  cane  farmers 
throughout  the  State  who  have  pro- 
duced more  sugar  cane  per  acre  than 
anyone  else  in  their  respective  district 
and  acreage  groups. 

By  way  of  explanation,  for  the 
awards  contest  the  sugar  belt  is  divided 
into  five  districts  and  each  district  is 
divided  into  six  acreage  groups.  Acre- 
age group  number  1  consists  of  farms 
of  5  to  49.9  acres.  Farms  of  50  to  99.9 
acres  comprise  group  number  2.  Group 
number  3  is  100  to  199.9  acres  and 
group  number  four,  200  to  499.9 
acres.      Group    number    5    consists    of 


500  to  999.9  acres,  and  group  number 
6  embrases  all  farms  of  1,000  acres  or 
more  planted  to  cane. 

Award  Winners 

Winning  an  award  isn't  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  because,  just  to  qual- 
ify for  consideration,  a  farm  must  pro- 
duce 20%  more  cane  per  acre  than 
the  district  average.  For  instance,  the 
average  production  in  District  1 ,  con- 
sisting of  Vermilion,  Lafayette  and  St. 
Martin  Parishes,  was  2  7.37  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  for  the  1968  crop.  This 
means  that  to  get  into  the  contest  in 
District  1 ,  a  farmer  had  to  produce  at 
least  32.84  standard  tons  of  cane  per 
acre.  The  winners  in  District  I  were 
as  follows: 

Group  1 — Ray  Sam,  33.1  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  on  31.8  acres. 

Group  2 — Allen  Laperouse,  36.1 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  65.4  acres. 

Group  3 — Clet  Lesseigne,  36.5  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  on  1  62.2  acres. 

Group  4 — Laperouse  Brothers,  38.0 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  268.1   acres. 

In  groups  5  and  6  of  District  1,  no 
(Continued    on   page    12) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Sucrose  Good 


Cool  temperature  and  the  lack  of 
rainfall  during  the  last  half  of  Septem- 
ber have  materially  retarded  growth 
and  these  same  conditions  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  formation  of  sucrose  in 
cane. 

A  number  of  factories  have  begun 
taking  samples  and  all  reports  received 
show  L  60-25  either  par  or  very  near 
par.  Sucrose  in  C.P.  48-1  03  is,  in  many 
instances,  equal  to  L  60-25  and  is  gen- 
erally good  everywhere  the  variety  is 
grown.  With  the  exception  of  C.P.  44- 
101,  the  reports  on  sucrose  have  been 
good  from  all  parts  of  the  belt. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  cool  and 
dry  weather  during  the  latter  part  of 
September  slowed  the  growth  of  cane. 
Where  cane  was  already  tall,  this 
weather  condition  does  not  appear  to 
have  done  any  great  amount  of  harm 
but  in  areas  where  cane  was  already 
short  from  drought,  the  September 
drought  certainly  seems  to  have  done 
damage.  Cane  is  very  short  in  these 
sections  and  both  high  trash  and  low 
sucrose  could  become  a  problem.  How- 
ever, from  observations,  there  is  not 
much  cane  that  can't  be  properly 
topped  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
topper  to  be  lower.  Most  shcrt  cane 
will  be  able  to  be  properly  topped  if 
attention  is  paid  to  the  job. 

Planting 

The  planting  operation  has  been 
somewhat  slow  this  year.  The  dry  con- 
dition of  the  soil  caused  many  growers 
to  delay  or  slow  down  the  planting  op- 
eration. However,  for  a  good  part  of 
the  belt  rain  did  not  come  and  many 
acres  were  planted  in  dry  soil.  This 
could  become  a  problem  in  heavy  soil 


if  rainfall  does  not  come  soon.  In  gen 
eral,  the  quality  of  the  planting  workl 
was  good.  More  growers  each  year 
have  learned  that  cane  does  not  have 
to  be  buried  6  or  more  inches  in  soil  to 
survive  the  winter.  This  practice,  to- 
gether with  better  drainage,  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  increased 
yields  over  the  last  few  years.  A  much 
better  job  of  planting  is  being  done  to 
day  than  during  the  1950s.  Power  on 
the  farm  has  been  a  great  help  in  this 
job  and  in  doing  all  type  work  on  the 
farm. 

Growers  planted  a  large  percentage 
of  the  crop  to  the  two  varieties,  L.  60- 
25  and  C.P.  61-37.  Strangely  enough, 
there  were  not  too  many  complaints 
about  brittleness  of  either  variety  at 
planting  times.  Growers  continue  to 
tell  the  researchers  that  cane  loses 
brittleness  several  years  after  the  va- 
riety has  been  released.  It  is  hoped 
they  are  correct. 

Several  mill  operators  have  indi- 
cated a  later  than  usual  starting  date 
for  the  beginning  of  grinding  because 
of  the  1  5  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage 
of  the  crop.  However,  reports  indi- 
cate that  Smithfield  Factory  in  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  may  begin  grind- 
ing operations  on  October  7.  Smith- 
field  started  grinding  operations  very 
early  last  year  with  excellent  sucrose, 
and  sucrose  appears  good  in  the  area 
now. 

Growers  are  reminded  that  stale 
cane  is  bad  for  both  grower  and  pro- 
cessor. Growers  should  try  to  keep 
close  check  on  cutting  and  hauling. 
Mill  operators  should  also  watch  mill 
yard  stacks.  Old  cane  on  a  stack  can 
hurt.  Old  cane  there  can  slow  down 
operations  and  make  stale  cane  in  the 
field.     The   problem   can  snowball. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  FERRIS  b  GODFREY 

By  Josiah  Ferris  and  Horace  Godfrey 


General  Accounting  Office  Report 

The  General  Accounting  Office, 
watchdog  agency  for  reporting  directly 
to  Congress,  filed  a  report  to  Congress 
on  September  23,  on  the  administra- 
tion of  sugar  marketing  quotas  estab- 
lished by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  The 
report  states  that: 

"The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  undertook  this  review  to  de- 
termine why  domestic  sugar  producers 
were  not  marketing  the  amount  of 
sugar  authorized  by  the  act,  since  it 
appeared  that  substantial  benefits,  in- 
cluding a  beneficial  effect  on  the  U.  S. 
balance-of-payments  position,  were 
available  if  domestic  sugar  producers 
marketed  sugar  to  the  extent  of  their 
authorized   quotas." 

Under  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUS- 
IONS, the  report  states: 

"GAOs  review  showed  that  the  sub- 
stantial deficits  in  annual  domestic 
sugar  marketings  developed  because 
continuing,  long-term  deficits  had  oc- 
curred in  two  domestic  sugar-produc- 
ing areas — Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

"GAOs  review  indicated  that  other 
domestic  areas  could  provide  for  the 
unfilled  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Island 
quotas  and  that  significant  benefits 
could  be  achieved  by  providing  for  the 
allocation  of  continuing,  long-term  mar- 
keting deficits  of  a  domestic  area  to 
other  domestic  areas  rather  than  to 
foreign  countries.  The  benefits  which 
could  be  achieved  include  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  gross  income  of  domes- 
tic sugar  producers  and  a  reduction  in 
dollar  outflow  for  sugar  imports. 

"GAO  estimated  that,  had  the  1968 
Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  defi- 
cits been  allocated  to  the  domestic 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  areas  in  pro- 
portion to  their  1968  marketing  quotas, 
domestic  producers  could  have  realized 
additional  gross  income  of  about  $62 


million  and  that  the  1968  outflow  of 
dollars  for  sugar  imports  could  have 
been  reduced  by  about  $89  million. 
The  net  effect  on  the  U.  S.  balance-of- 
payments  position  which  would  result 
from  the  revised  allocation  of  the  defi- 
cits was  not  estimated  by  GAO. 

"GAO  has  not  made  an  assessment 
of  the  implications  for  sugar  prices  or 
the  effect  on  distribution  patterns  be- 
tween beet  and  cane  sugar  which  a  shift 
of  unused  quotas  to  domestic  produc- 
tion would  have  within  the  United 
States.  Obviously  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  these  factors  before 
revising  the  present  legislative  formulas 
for  any  purpose  of  increasing  domestic 
quotas;  nevertheless,  GAO  believes 
that  the  continuing  severity  of  the  U. 
S.  balance-of-payments  situation  should 
be  a  major  consideration  in  allocating 
continuing,   long-term  deficits." 

The  report  continues  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
agreed  with  GAOs  findings  and  stated 
that  it  was  the  view  of  the  Department 
that,  when  sugar  legislation  is  next  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  enabling  the  domes- 
tic areas  to  market  a  substantially  larger 
proportion  of  national  requirements 
than  possible  at  present.  The  Secretary 
stated  also  that,  when  developing  an 
Administration  position  on  sugar  legis- 
lation, the  Department  would  consult 
on  this  matter  with  other  agencies  with- 
in the  executive  branch. 

"In  view  of  the  significant  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  and  the  beneficial  effect 
on  the  U.  S.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion through  a  reduction  in  the  outflow 
of  dollars,  GAO  recommends  that  the 
Congress  in  its  extension  of  the  legisla- 
— which  expires  on  December  3 1 , 
1971 — consider  modification  of  the 
deficit  allocation  provisions  of  the 
(Continued   on   page    13) 
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ADDRESS  OF  j.  MALCOLM  DUHE 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINC  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


Members  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  our  distinguished 
guests. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  report  to  you  as 
President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  and,  as  I  complete  my  second 
term  in  office,  I  want  to  again  assure 
you  that  it  has  been  a  high  honor  to 
have  been  chosen  to  head  this  organiza- 
tion during  the  two  years  which  we  are 
now  completing. 

Last  year  I  began  my  talk  by  con- 
gratulating the  High  Yield  Award  Win- 
ners and  again,  today,  I  want  to  extend 
the  official  congratulation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  to  these  farmers 
for  their  outstanding  accomplishments. 
Their  success  has  pointed  the  way  year 
after  year  to  increased  cane  tonnage 
and  sugar  yields  per  acre. 

The  records  show  that  the  average 
yield  of  cane  per  acre  in  1968  was 
26.06  tons.  Ten  years  ago  the  1958 
crop  average  22.20  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  and  twenty  years  ago  the  1948 
crop  averaged  19.19  tons  of  cane  per 
acre.  This  is  a  substantial  increase  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  but  the  production  of 
sugar  per  acre  seems  to  me  to  be  even 
more  outstanding. 

In  1 948  the  average  production  of 
sugar  per  acre  on  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
farms  was  3,091  pounds,  whereas  the 
average  production  of  sugar  per  acre 
for  the  1968  crop  was  4,801  pounds. 
This  is  an  increase  of  1,710  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  and  an  increase  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  per  acre,  using  the  aver- 
age price  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  the 
1968  crop,  of  $130.99.  For  the  State 
this  is  a  total  of  almost  37  million  dol- 
lars additional  income  to  growers  and 
processors. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the 
steady  improvement  in  our  cane  and 
sugar  production  but,  by  far  the  most 
important,    has  been   the   favorable  re- 


sponse that  most  of  the  Louisiana  cane 
farmers  have  shown  to  suggestions  by 
the  scientists  and  the  county  agents. 
The  reports  we  have  heard  today  show 
that  the  High  Yield  Award  Winners 
have  readily  accepted  the  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  U.S.D.A.  and  L.S.U. 
people.  High  Yield  Award  Winners 
are  the  pioneers  who  show  the  way  to 
bigger  and  better  cane  production. 
They  continue  to  demonstrate  to  us 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce  considera- 
bly more  cane  per  acre  in  Louisiana 
than  most  of  us  do.  Again  I  congratu- 
late them. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cane  produc- 
tion, the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers 
are  receiving  a  new  sugar  cane  for 
commercial  planting  this  year.  In  the 
varietal  program,  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  cane  seedlings  are 
tested  each  year  by  the  U.S.D.A.  and 
L.S.U.  sugar  experiment  stations.  The 
records  show  that  at  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion alone  1,081,249  sugar  cane  seed- 
lings have  been  potted  for  testing  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  The  scientists 
at  L.S.U.  have  also  put  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  seedlings  in  pots  during 
the  same  period  of  time.  Occasionally, 
from  these  seedlings,  there  will  emerge 
a  cane  of  superior  quality  which,  after 
undergoing  perhaps  ten  years  of  test- 
ing, will  be  released  through  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League  to  the  Louisi- 
ana cane  growers  for  commercial  plant- 
ing. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  during 
the  past  ten  years  five  new  cane  va- 
rieties have  been  considered  good 
enough  to  be  released.  The  latest  of 
these  is  L  62-96,  a  product  of  a  cross; 
made  by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  which  is  now  be- 
ing distributed  by  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  the 
League's  Agronomist,  reports  that  ap- 
proximately 1,000  farms  have  applied 
for    the    approximately    3,000    tons    of 
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this  cane  available  for  distribution. 

Turning  to  our  quota  and  acreage 
problem,  we  won  a  victory  this  year 
when,  on  August  21st,  the  U.S.D.A. 
announced  an  increase  in  cane  acreage 
for  1970  of  1  1.8  per  cent  for  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area,  which  is  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida.  The  increase  was 
granted  after  a  very  long  fight  during 
which  we  were  again  opposed  by  other 
segments  of  the  Domestic  Sugar  In- 
dustry spearheaded  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Washington  Representative  of 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  John  C.  Bagwell,  and  Mr. 
Irvin  A.  Hoff,  President  of  the  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners'  Association.  This  op- 
position is  a  development  which  was 
uncalled  for  and  which  we  deeply  re- 
gret. 

The  acreage  increase  is  not  a  sugar 
marketing  quota  increase.  The  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area  cannot  sell  a 
pound  more  of  sugar  now  than  it  could 
before  the  acreage  order.  Actually, 
the  acreage  increase  will  place  an  add- 
sd  burden  on  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
mills  as  they  will  have  to  carry  over 
practically  all  the  sugar  produced  from 
the  enlarged  1970  crop  acreage  into 
the  following  year.  The  acreage  in- 
crease may  keep  some  "borderline" 
farmers  and  mills  from  going  out  of 
business. 

The  fight  to  obtain  more  marketing 
quota  for  Mainland  Cane  will  resume 
in  earnest  in  the  very  near  future.  The 
Sugar  Act  does  not  expire  until  De- 
cember 31,1871.  However,  I  believe 
there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  Sugar 
^ct  will  be  amended  in   1970. 

Most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  noticed 
the  weekly  reports  by  our  Economist, 
Glenn  R.  Timmons,  that  have  been 
carried  by  newspapers  throughout  the 
sugar  belt.  These  are  the  result  of  a 
decision  by  the  Public  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  League,  headed  by  M.  V. 
Varbrough,  to  keep  the  public  of  Lou- 
isiana informed  on  matters  concerning 
sugar.  The  reports  have  met  with  a 
very  favorable  reception  and  Mr.  Tim- 
mons is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
good  work. 


Another  inovation  this  year  has  been 
the  League' s  quarterly  report.  This  is 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  our  members 
outlining  the  League's  activities  during 
the  quarter  under  review.  This,  too, 
was  stimulated  by  the  League's  Public 
Relations  Committee. 

*P  *P  *5P 

Labor  relations  have  consumed  more 
than  their  share  of  time  since  my  last 
report.  P.  J.  de  Gravelles,  Jr.,  is  Chair- 
man of  the  League's  Labor  Relations 
Committee  and  has  had  his  hands  full 
keeping  up  with  labor  problems  which 
have  resulted  largely  from  interference 
by  outside  agitators.  Early  in  the  year 
we  joined  with  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  in  opposing  a  suit  brought 
by  Local  300  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutlers  and  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America  in  which  the  Union  con- 
tested a  ruling  by  the  Board  that  farm 
tractor  drivers  were  farm  laborers  and, 
as  such,  were  not  covered  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  Assisted 
by  Paul  Borron,  Jr.,  the  League's  able 
attorney,  Local  300s  suit  was  dismissed 
by  U.  S.  Judge  Mitchell.  The  Union, 
however,  promptly  appealed,  and  the 
matter  is  now  before  the  U.  S.  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  could  go 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  many 
other  problems  that  have  confronted 
the  industry  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Two  of  these  of  great  public 
interest  are  highway  safety  and  air  pol- 
lution. The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  established  committees  on  these 
two  subjects.  Cane  haulers  have  been 
especially  urged  to  properly  load  and 
properly  drive  all  cane  vehicles  that 
use  public  roads.  We  included  our 
highway  safety  recommendations  in 
our  second  quarterly  report  and  again 
in  the  September  1 5  th,  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin. 

Safety  on  our  highways  is  every- 
body's business.  Stream  and  air  pollu- 
tion is  everbody's  business,  too.  The 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  must  continue 
and  intensify  its  efforts  to  minimize 
water  and  air  pollution  caused  by  our 
industry. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Two  members  of  the  Leagues  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  died  during  the  year 
under  review.  Roland  L.  Toups  passed 
away  on  Friday,  May  9  th,  and  a  little 
over  a  month  later,  on  June  30th,  Nich- 
olas Bergeron  was  also  taken  from  us. 
These  two  men  were  leaders  who  will 
not  be   easily  replaced. 

As  usual,  the  staff  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  headed  by  our 
general  manager,  Gilbert  Durbin,  has 
performed  nobly  throughout  the  year, 
and  its  members  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with.  I  thank  each  of  them 
for  their  cooperation  during  my  two 
terms  in  office. 

Horace  Godfrey,  former  National 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Stab- 
ilization and  Conservation  Service,  be- 
came a  League  employee  last  March. 
He  was  selected  to  succeed  Josiah  Fer- 
ris as  representative  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  Florida 
Sugar    Cane    League    in    the    Nation's 


Capitol.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Joe 
will  have  completed  the  job  of  turning 
over  to  Horace  all  the  duties  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  two  leagues, 
after  almost  two  decades  of  sterling 
service  to  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  In- 
dustry. 

Again,  may  I  say  that  it  has  been  an 
honor  to  serve  as  President  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Your; 
help  and  encouragement  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  and  if  my  successor 
enjoys  the  same  consideration  and  co- 
operation that  has  been  shown  me  by 
each  and  everyone  of  you,  he  will,  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  September  1971, 
stand  before  you,  as  I  do  today,  count- 
ing his  blessings. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


FOR    SALE 
968  THOMSON   "GOLDEN   HARVESTEF 

Purchased    New    November   26,    1968 

(Has    Cut    Less   Than    175   Acres) 

Phone   Area    Code    (318)    276-4550 

East    Linden    Farm, 

Jeanerette,    La.    70544 


r  Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields' 


1.  Used  AC  Model  D  Motor 
Grader,  s/n  5338,  Power  Circle 
Turn,  Front  Wheel  Lean,  Scari- 
fier,    8.25x20     (10      Ply)     Tires. 

Condition  Good— Lake  Charles,  La. 

2.  Used  AC  HD11E,  s/n  11089 
Tractor,  22"  Shoes,  Canopy, 
Winch,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer 
Blade. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition    Fair— New    Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,   La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD6E,  s/n  12613 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Angle  Dozer  Blade,  Carco 
Winch. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

6.  Used  AC  HD6E,  s/n  10352 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer     Blade,     Canopy. 

Condition   Good  — Baton   Rouge,   La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GM  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition   Good  — Baton    Rouge,    La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11706,  GM  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  40' 
Boom,     Fairlead. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

9.  Used  Lima  25  3/4  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  336-72,  Air  Controls,  AC 
344  Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes, 
40'     Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition    Fair— Baton    Rouge,    La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


Baton  Rouge 
348-6721 
Lafayette 
235-1334 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

Lake  Charles 
433-0571 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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enneco's  TRI-FENE®  herbicide  can  give  you  control  of  Johnsongrass  seedlings  and  other  germinating  annual  weeds 
or  an  entire  season  with  a  single  application.  In  fact,  the  carry-over  effect  of  TRI-FENE  has  been  shown  to  control  weeds 
i  the  following  year's  stubble  cane.  TRI-FENE  is  a  concentrated,  water  soluble  liquid  formulation  designed  for  use  as 
selective,  pre-emergence  herbicide.  Ask  your  local  dealer  for  TRI-FENE  and  get  the  cleanest  cane  possible, 
or  more  information  call  or  write: 


TENNECO 


TENNECO   CHEMICALS,    INC.   A  major  component  of  ^WNB^Inc. 
HEYDEN  DIVISION  •  280  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  557-4000 


DURATION  OF  FREEZING: 
THE  EFFECT  ON  FIELD  CANE 


J.  E.  Irvine1 


Freeze  effects  on  sugarcane  varieties, 
for  both  moderate  (1,  2,  3,  4)  and 
severe  (5,  6,  7)  freezes,  have  been  re- 
ported. The  primary  difference  be- 
tween freezes  in  Louisiana  has  been 
their  intensity,  or  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture reached. 

However,  Louisiana  growers  have 
felt  that  the  length  of  the  freezing  pe- 
riod might  be  as  important  as  the  min- 
imum temperature.  A  hard  freeze 
could  be  devastating,  but  a  long  light 
freeze  might  also  be  serious.  Unre- 
ported experiments  at  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion showed  4  hours  at  2  1°F  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  completely  freeze  mill  cane. 
However,  48  hours  at  3 1  °F  achieved 
the  same  effect. 

December  freezes  of  25°F  occurred 
at  Houma  during  the  harvest  seasons 
of  1967  and  1968.  These  freezes  per- 
mitted a  unique  field  comparison  of 
cane  affected  by  the  same  minimum 
temperature  but  for  different  durations. 
The  1967  freeze  lasted  for  6  hours, 
while  the  1968  freeze  lasted  for  1  1 
hours.  Neither  freeze  was  complicated 
by  a  later,  more  intense  freeze.  Many 
of  the  same  varieties  occurred  in  the 
two  successive  cold  tolerance  tests  in 
adjacent  fields  in  both  years. 

On    the   morning    of   December    24, 

1967,  the  temperature  reached  a  low 
of  25°F  in  the  experimental  area.  The 
temperature  was  below  freezing  for  6 
hours.  A  second  freeze  occurred  on 
January  14,  1968,  with  another  low 
of  25°F.  No  lower  temperatures  oc- 
curred during  the  test  period  (Decem- 
ber 24,    1967  to  February   7,    1968). 

On    the    morning    of    December    1 6, 

1968,  the  temperature  again  reached  a 
low  of  25°F,  with  a  total  of  1  1  hours 
of  sub-freezing  temperature.  Two 
hours  were  below  28°F.  On  January 
6,  26°F.    was  recorded,  and  no  further 


freezing    occurred    during    the    43-day 
test  period. 

One  20  stalk  sample  was  taken  from 
each  of  two  replicates  of  10  varieties 
on  each  sampling  date  in  each  year.  Ini 
1967,  samples  were  harvested  on  41 
dates:  3,  22,  30,  and  45  days  after  the? 
initial  freeze.  In  1968,  samples  were 
harvested  on  7  dates:  1,8,  15,  21,  28, 
35,  and  43  days  after  the  initial  freeze. 
Stalks   were    topped    at    the    last   hard 

Table  I.  Changes  in  juice  quality  of  sugar- 
cane frozen  at  25°F,  December 
24,     1967. 


Variety 


Days    after 

25°    Freeze    Surcose 


'Plant  Physicologist,  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field 
Station,  Crops  Research  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of   Agriculture,    Houma,    Louisiana. 


C.P.    47-193 


C.P.    52-68 


C.P.   55-30 


C.P.   60-16 


C.P.   61-37 


C.P.   62-258 


L.   60-25 


L.    61-67 


L.    62-96 


N.Co.    310 


Purity 


3 

15.20 

86.43 

22 

15.71 

87.76 

30 

14.44 

86.36 

45 

15.97 

89.36 

3 

15.21 

85.83 

22 

15.33 

85.64 

30 

14.54 

84.74 

45 

16.25 

89.18 

3 

14.73 

84.26 

22 

14.92 

84.38 

30 

14.21 

83.29 

45 

15.23 

87.17 

3 

14.90 

84.26 

22 

15.33 

88.20 

30 

13.59 

86.06 

45 

16.01 

90.86 

3 

14.90 

88.00 

22 

16.43 

89.87 

30 

14.38 

86.94 

45 

15.83 

90.87 

3 

14.30 

84.66 

22 

15.15 

85.83 

30 

14.50 

83.66 

45 

15.84 

87.00 

3 

15.46 

87.74 

22 

16.06 

88.98 

30 

15.36 

88.02 

45 

15.31 

87.53 

3 

15.44 

88.32 

22 

15.60 

86.04 

30 

14.51 

84.21 

45 

14.33 

84.79 

3 

16.21 

88.72 

22 

17.58 

88.74! 

30 

16.26 

88.27 

45 

17.47 

91.46 

3 

13.29 

82.39! 

22 

14.87 

86.05 

30 

12.92 

81.05 

45 

16.36 

89.89 

10 
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ible  2.  Change  in  juice  quality  of  sugar- 
cane frozen  at  25  °F,  December 
16.    1968. 


Crusher  Juice  Analysis 


Crusher 

Juice  Analysis 

Days  a 
freezi: 

Varie 

to 

c 

#3. 

3 

h 

IB' 

•<                     3Q  | 

Oi 

£ 

— £ 

o 

3, 

O  3 

.P.  47-193     1 

14.73 

82.66 

3.23 

8 

15.35 

84.29 

3.16 

15 

14.24 

84.06 

3.11 

21 

15.20 

84.21 

3.80 

28 

14.79 

84.37 

3.33 

35 

14.44 

84.64 

3.61 

43 

14.44 

83.95 

3.68 

38.5 

.P.  52-68       1 

14.28 

81.97 

3.18 

8 

13.30 

80.17 

2.89 

15 

14.29 

83.47 

2.90 

21 

14.76 

83.30 

3.46 

28 

12.90 

78.95 

3.92 

35 

13.30 

80.51 

3.32 

43 

13.04 

80.39 

3.19 

37.5 

..P.  55-30       1 

15.33 

81.89 

3.00 

8 

15.26 

82.40 

2.28 

15 

14.66 

82.08 

3.18 

21 

14.70 

81.21 

2.76 

28 

14.14 

80.66 

2.56 

35 

13.91 

81.34 

3.06 

43 

13.54 

80.59 

2.47 

49.5 

:.P.  61-37       1 

14.92 

85.26 

2.64 

8 

14.92 

85.75 

2.36 

15 

14.80 

86.25 

2.26 

21 

15.32 

86.65 

2.67 

28 

15.62 

87.85 

2.34 

35 

15.33 

87.40 

2.41 

43 

15.40 

88.15 

2.49 

6.6 

:.P.  62-258     1 

14.60 

80.98 

2.62 

8 

14.73 

81.70 

2.30 

15 

13.86 

82.21 

3.40 

21 

13.75 

79.52 

3.51 

28 

12.98 

78.48 

3.89 

35 

13.18 

78.97 

4.16 

43 

12.75 

77.74 

4.53 

60.2 

:.P.  62-286     1 

15.22 

85.95 

3.01 

8 

15.17 

86.39 

2.42 

15 

14.72 

87.41 

1.89 

21 

15.35 

87.46 

2.94 

28 

14.14 

85.49 

2.86 

35 

13.12 

84.54 

3.08 

43 

13.62 

85.39 

3.39 

34.8 

..  60-25           1 

15.91 

87.32 

3.01 

8 

15.76 

87.07 

2.56 

15 

16.12 

88.86 

4.07 

21 

16.48 

88.22 

3.1  1 

28 

16.42 

88.61 

2.58 

35 

16.74 

89.18 

2.70 

43 

15.46 

87.24 

2.86 

18.1 

_.  62-86           1 

14.53 

84.28 

2.81 

8 

14.79 

84.61 

2.41 

15 

13.84 

84.85 

2.58 

21 

14.51 

83.78 

3.14 

28 

13.03 

80.33 

3.47 

35 

1  1.88 

77.34 

4.97 

43 

10.82 

69.80 

7.17 

66.5 
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L.  62-96 


N.Co.  3  10 


2 

D 

in 

c 

"0 

?> 

a  ■ 
Sip 

^3 

#| 

OQ. 

3  S. 

1 

a 

— •< 

o 

3, 

1 

15.87 

85.69 

2.67 

8 

17.01 

88.82 

2.38 

15 

15.86 

87.33 

2.75 

21 

16.51 

86.58 

3.26 

28 

16.28 

86.69 

3.21 

35 

15.00 

85.57 

3.19 

43 

15.78 

85.90 

3.54 

1 

13.63 

79.52 

2.95 

8 

13.12 

78.28 

2.15 

15 

13.86 

82.55 

2.27 

21 

14.44 

81.26 

3.76 

28 

1  1.68 

75.74 

3.50 

35 

13.49 

82.26 

3.21 

16.6 


43       12.40      77.88      3.26      31.  U 

'Cane    of    N.Co.    3  1  0    was    badly    lodged. 

internode  and  milled  without  burning. 

Following  the  6-hour  freeze  in  1967, 
no  significant  changes  were  observed  in 
stalk  weight,  juice  acidity,  or  juice  gum 
content.  There  was  a  slight  significant 
(P=0.05)  increase  in  sucrose  and 
purity  during  the  test  period  (Table  1  ). 
The  only  varieties  not  showing  im- 
provement were  L.  60-25  and  L.  61- 
67.  The  general  improvement  can  be 
attributed  to  the  survival  of  approxi- 
mately 30%  of  the  green  leaf  tissue. 
Stalk  tissue  damage  was  limited  to  the 
terminal  bud  and  the  very  small  in- 
ternodes,  which  were  removed  by 
normal  topping. 

Following  the  1  1  -hour  freeze  in 
1  968,  there  were  no  significant  changes 
in  stalk  weight  or  juice  gum  content. 
There  were  significant  differences  in 
the  amount  of  frozen  stalk  tissue  in  the 
different  varieties.  Samples  taken  on 
December  31,  1968  (15  days)  were 
wet  and  the  lower  sucrose  is  probably 
a  reflection  of  the  high  water  content 
of  the  trash.  Only  C.P.  61-37  had  a 
thin  band  of  green  leaf  tissue  remain- 
ing in  the  tops.  This  variety  had  the 
least  amount  of  frozen  stalk  tissue;  it 
showed  a  significant  improvement  in 
sucrose  and  purity,  and  no  change  in 
titratable  acidity.  The  usual  standard 
of  excellence  in  cold  tolerance,  N.Co. 
3 1 0,  did  not  perform  as  expected. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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However,  it  was  badly  lodged  before 
the  freeze  and  probably  experienced 
lower  temperatures  than  more  erect 
varieties.  Almost  one-third  of  the  stalk 
was  frozen.  There  was  a  slight  drop  in 
sucrose  and  purity  and  a  slight  increase 
in  acidity.  Those  varieties  with  the 
most  deterioration  were  two  candidates 
for  release  in  1969.  These  varieties 
C.P.  62-258  and  L.  62-86  reached 
salvage  about  a  month  after  the  initial 
freeze.  Drops  in  sucrose  and  purity 
were  accompanied  by  rapid  rises  in 
acidity    (Table  2). 

A  comparison  of  these  two  freezes 
shows  a  marked  difference.  Even 
though  the  minimum  temperature  was 
the  same,  a  general  improvement  in 
cane  quality  occurred  following  the 
short  freeze.  Only  one  variety  in  1 0 
improved  following  the  longer  freeze, 
and  two  would  have  been  unaccepta- 
ble at  the  mill.  The  differences  be- 
tween these  two  tests,  in  all  probability, 
can  be  attributed  to  the  longer  freez- 
ing time  in   1968. 

These  data  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  field  observations  following  a 


freeze.  Minimum  temperatures  can  be 
used  as  an  indicator  of  possible  dam- 
age, but  surveys  of  different  fields  foi 
damage  are  the  best  guide.  Stalks 
should  be  cut  from  edges  and  interiorsi 
of  fields  and  then  split  from  end  to  end. 
The  amount  of  water-soaked  tissue  re- 
flects the  damage  done  by  the  freeze. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
farm  produced   more  than   32.84   tons 
of    cane    per    acre    and,    consequently, 
there    were    no    winners    in    these    two 
groups. 

In  District  II,  composed  of  Iberia  and 
St.  Mary  Parishes,  20%  above  the  dis- 
trict average  was  36.49  tons  of  cane 
per  acre.     The  winners  were: 

Group  1 — Robert  Judice,  46.83 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  40.4  acres. 

Group  2— M.  J.  Foster  and  W.  P. 
Foster  III,  39.49  tons  per  acre  on  62.6 
acres. 

Group    3 Nicholas    Paul    and    Son, 

4  1 .98  tons  per  acre  on  1  23.9  acres. 

Group  4 — Louis  Comeaux,  43.71 
tons  per  acre  on  344.2  acres. 

Group  5 — Ronald  Hebert,  42.4 
tons  per  acre  on  500.6  acres. 

Group  6 — A.  V.  Allain  and  Sons, 
36.73   tons  per  acre  on    1,156.7  acres. 

The  Parishes  of  Assumption,  La- 
fourche, and  Terrebonne  constitute  Dis- 
trict III.    The  average  yield  of  cane  per 


acre  in  these  three  parishes  last  year 
was  28.86  tons.  Twenty  per  cent 
above  this  average  is  34.63  tons  per 
acre.    The  winners  in  District  III  were: 

Group  1 — Richard  Boudreaux,  44.8 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  12.1   acres. 

Group  2 — Leroy  and  Paul  Zer- 
ingue,  41.0  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
74.0   acres. 

Group  3 — Camille  Naquin,  40.9 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  on   1  53.5  acres. 

Group    4 B  e  n  s  o  n       Thibodaux, 

42.62  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  200.6 
acres. 

Group    5 Dugas    &    LeBlanc,    37.0 

tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  604.4  acres. 

Group  6 — Estate  of  C.  J.  Arce- 
ment,  34.3  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
1,068.7  acres. 

District  IV  is  Ascension,  Iberville,  St. 
Charles,  St.  John,  St.  James,  and  West* 
Baton  Rouge  Parishes.  Twenty  per 
cent  above  the  average  yield  in  these 
six  parishes  was  34.8  tons  per  acre. 
The  winners  here  were: 

Group    1 — Joseph  D.  Wilbert  and  L. 
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andry,  42.5  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
>.5  acres. 

Group  2 — Eddie  Falgoust,  42.5 
>ns  of  cane  per  acre  on  98.4  acres. 

Group  3— Alvin  B.  Daigle,  40.9 
>ns  of  cane  per  acre  on    133.1    acres. 

Group  4 — Fernand  Falgoust,  39.7 
>ns  of  cane  per  acre  on  432.4  acres. 

Group  5 — Everett  Caballero,  38.5 
»ns  of  cane  per  acre  on  594.9  acres. 

Group  6 — Poplar  Grove  Planting 
id  Refining  Co.,  37.8  tons  per  acre 
i    1,626.9  acres. 

District  V  is  composed  of  Avoyelles, 
ointe  Coupee,  Rapides,  and  West 
eliciana  Parishes.  The  average  yield 
i  this  district  was  27.74  tons  of  cane 
sr  acre  and  to  qualify  for  an  award  a 
irm  had  to  produce  at  least  33.28 
>ns  of  cane  per  acre.  The  winners  in 
istrict  V  were: 

Group  1 — Joseph  Chrutz,  41.5  tons 
f  cane  per  acre  on  27.6  acres. 

Group  2 — Felton  Bizette,  43.0  tons 
f  cane  on  73.0  acres. 

Group  3 — E.  L.  Lyles,  35.2  tons  of 
ane  per  acre  on   131.2  acres. 

Group  4 — H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms, 
ic,  33.68  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
24.0  acres. 

No  farm  produced  more  than  33.28 
>ns  of  cane  per  acre  in  groups  5  and  6 
nd  there  were  no  winners  in  district  V 
l  these  two  groups. 

Elections 

Members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
te  of  the  League  are  elected  by  the 
lembership  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
le  officers  are  elected  by  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  at  a  meeting  im- 
lediately  following  the  Annual  Meet- 

Barring  unforseen  developments,  the 
Dp  officers  of  the  League  are  changed 
very  two  years,  and  this  was  the  year 
Dr  a  change.  Elected  President  to  suc- 
eed  J.  Malcolm  Duhe  was  Thomas  H. 
dlen,  of  Franklin,  La.  Ed.  Schex- 
ayder,  of  White  Castle,  retained  his 
lace  as  1  st  Vice-President. 

P.  L.  Billeaud,  of  Broussard,  is  the 
ew  2nd  Vice-President  of  the  League. 

James  H.  Thibaut,  of  Donaldson- 
ille,,  is  the  new  3rd  Vice-President  of 
!ie  League. 


Horace  D.  Godfrey  is  the  new  4th 
Vice  President  of  the  League. 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  of  New  Orleans, 
was  re-elected  5th  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager. 

Warren  J.  Harang,  Jr.,  of  Thibo- 
daux,  was  re-elected  Treasurer,  and  F. 
A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  of  St.  James,  was 
re-elected  Secretary  to  complete  the 
roster  of  League  officers. 

Twenty-nine  people  were  elected 
members  of  the  new  active  Executive 
Committee  of  the  League  and  five 
Honorary  Members  were  also  chosen. 
Please  refer  to  the  mast-head  of  this 
issue  for  the  names  of  the  Executive 
Committee  members. 

Joe  Ferris  Honored 

Josiah  Ferris,  who  has  managed  the 
Washington  affairs  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  was  an  honored  guest  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  He  and  Mrs.  Ferris 
were  especially  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting  so  that  Joe  might  receive  a 
token  of  esteem  from  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 

Joe  has  retired  after  almost  two  dec- 
ades as  the  4th  Vice-President  and 
Manager  of  the  Washington  Office  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Hor- 
ace Godfrey,  former  National  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  has  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  Washington  scram- 
ble. 

The  Old  Mule 

Just  for  the  record,  that  bat  over  the 
head  we  suggested  for  The  Old  Mule 
seems  to  have  brought  him  back  to  his 
senses.  Since  receiving  the  therapeutic 
swat  on  the  noggin,  our  market  charac- 
ter has  braced  up  considerably  and  at 
7.85  is  now  at  least  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  the  7.91  target  price  prevail- 
ing at  this  writing.  Let's  hope  he  keeps 
up  the  good  work. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
Sugar  Act  of  1  948,  as  amended,  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  al- 
locate continuing,  long-term  deficits  of 
a  domestic  area  to  other  domestic  areas 
rather  than  to  foreign  countries." 
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SPEECH  BY  WILLIAM  S.  CHADWICK,  ON  BEHALF  OF 

THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY,  AT  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE'S  HEARING 

ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  RURAL 

ECONOMY,    COLLEGE    STATION, 

TEXAS,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1969 


Mr.  Secretary,  my  name  is  William 
S.  Chadwick,  President  of  Southdown, 
Inc.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  Southdown,  Inc.  is  a 
grower  and  processor  of  sugar  cane  in 
Louisiana.  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  an  organization  representing 
substantially  all  of  the  sugar  cane  pro- 
ducers and  processors  in  that  state. 
First,  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  and  the  appreciation  of  all 
the  growers  and  processors  for  your 
recent  announcement  with  respect  to 
the  1970  Proportionate  Share  Acreage 
for  domestic  sugar  cane  growers.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  Determination 
made  by  you  that  returns  for  1970  a 
portion  of  the  acreage  which  we  were 
required  to  reduce  in  1969.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Sugar  Program  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. It  has  been  said  that  the 
Sugar  Program  is  a  "way  of  life"  to  the 
area  of  the  State  where  sugar  cane  is 
grown  and  processed  but  I  say  that  it 
is  not  a  way  of  life  but  "life  itself"  to 
the  growers  who  grow  the  cane  and  to 
those  individuals  who  work  in  the  fields 
and  mills. 

The  growing  and  processing  of  cane 
is  a  big  industry  for  the  State  and  has 
a  tremendous  effect  on  the  economy 
of  the  entire  State.  Sugar  cane  accounts 
for  about  20%  of  the  total  cash  in- 
come from  all  crops  in  Louisiana.  The 
cane  is  processed  by  44  factories,  all 
located  within  the  State.  The  value  of 
the  1968  crop  at  the  first  processing 
level  was  $116,000,000  dollars.  Most 
of  this  money  was  "plowed"  right  back 
into  the  economy  to  make  and  process 
another   crop. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  information  is 
cited  as  background  and  is  possibly  al- 
ready known  to  you  but  I  want  to  make 
the  point  that  even  though  sugar  cane 


is  presently  grown  and  processed  ir 
only  two  states  on  the  Mainland,  it  i: 
nevertheless  an  important  agricultura, 
commodity  to  the  economy.  Above  al 
sugar  is  an  important  commodity  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  sugar  program 
goes  back  to  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  o: 
1934  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  anc 
subsequent  Acts  and  amendments.  I| 
is  our  belief  that  the  goals  of  the  Sugai 
Act  have  in  the  most  part  been  met 
We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  re 
state  these  goals  from  time  to  time  ir 
order  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  importan 
legislation.  These  goals  are  simply  tc 
protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  o; 
sugar  and  of  those  engaged  in  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  industry  bj 
providing  a  supply  of  sugar  at  price; 
which  are  not  excessive  to  consumer; 
and  will  fairly  and  equitably  maintair 
the  sugar  industry.  In  addition,  the 
Sugar  Act  has  the  further  purpose  o: 
promoting  the  export  trade  of  th 
United  States. 

I  stated  that  it  was  our  belief  that  th 
goals  of  the  Sugar  Act  have  in  the  mos 
part  been  met.  This  is  confirmed  wher 
you  study  the  facts.  First  consider  the 
welfare  of  consumers.  The  Act  ha; 
provided  adequate  supplies  of  suga 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  Recent  fif 
ures  indicate  that  while  the  cost  of  con 
sumer  items  has  advanced  20  cc  since 
1959,  the  cost  of  refined  sugar  (aver 
age  for  12  months,  1968)  to  consum 
ers  has  increased  only  6.6  rr.  Next 
consider  the  welfare  of  those  worker; 
engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar 
Through  the  wage  provisions  of  the 
Act,  wages  for  field  workers  have  beer 
increased  materially.  Minimum  wage 
for  field  workers  in  Louisiana  hav< 
been  increased  from  a  level  of  50  cent 
per  hour  in   1959  to  $1.30  per  hour  ir 
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968,  an  increase  of  1  60  %  .  When  you 
onsider  that  these  wage  rates  have 
een  increased  by  this  percentage  while 
le  price  for  refined  sugar  to  consum- 
rs  has  increased  only  6.6%,  you  real- 
:e  how  important  the  wage  provisions 
f  the  Sugar  Act  have  been  to  the  wel- 
ire  of  those  laborers  working  in  the 
agar  industry.  The  increased  effici- 
ncy  of  sugar  cane  farms  and  factories 
as  made  it  possible  to  pay  these  in- 
reased  wages. 

In  1963  and  1964  because  of  the 
'uban  Crisis,  our  Mainland  Cane  Pro- 
ucers  were  asked  to  grow  additional 
ane  acreage.  They  responded  to  the 
squest  made  by  the  United  States 
iovernment  only  to  have  their  acre- 
ge  cut  back  again  in  subsequent  years. 
)ur  acreages  have  been  reduced  a  total 
f  28%  since  that  time  not  considering 
le  recent  proportionate  share  an- 
ouncement.  Taking  into  considera- 
on  the  recent  proportionate  share  an- 
ouncement,  our  acreage  for  1970  will 
e  approximately  1  9  per  cent  less  than 
le  1964  acreage.  I  emphasize  that 
le  land,  the  labor,  the  equipment,  the 
rganization  and  know  how  along  with 
11  other  essentials  necessary  to  produce 
dditional  sugar  from  domestic  cane 
;  readily  available.  The  production 
rom  additional  acreage  is  needed  in 
le  area  to  maintain  the  economy,  to 
rovide  jobs  for  people  who  need  to  be 
ept  on  the  land  and  to  insure  adequate 
apply  of  sugar  during  periods  of 
mergencies. 

One  other  factor  which  is  often  over- 
Doked  in  discussions  of  the  sugar  pro- 
ram  and  its  effectiveness  is  that  the 
rogram  is  self-financing  through  the 
axing  provisions  contained  in  the  Act. 
"axes  collected  more  than  off-set  the 
ompliance  payments  made  to  farmers 
or  complying  with  proportionate 
bares,  marketing  quotas  and  wage  pro- 
isions  of  the  Act. 

The  present  Act  will  expire  in  1971 
nd  it  is  time  that  we  begin  serious  con- 
ideration  of  changes  that  should  be 
nade  in  the  legislation  when  it  is  to  be 
xtended  by  the  Congress.  Since  the 
rop  to  be  planted  in  the  fall  of  1970 
rill  in  the  most  part  be  marketed  in  the 


calendar  year  1972,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  Act  be  considered  and  ex- 
tended during  the  calendar  year  1970. 
We  urge  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  that  hearings  be 
held  and  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended 
during  1970.  When  the  Sugar  Act  was 
last  considered  and  extended  by  the 
Congress  in  1965,  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  traditional  domestic 
areas  supply  more  than  60  %  of  our 
domestic  requirements.  (The  tradition- 
al domestic  areas  are:  Mainland  Cane, 
Beets,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands).  Because  of  unusual 
circumstances,  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
unable  to  supply  its  quota  in  recent 
years  and  because  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  her  deficits  have  been  given  to 
foreign  suppliers  with  the  result  that 
the  traditional  domestic  areas  are  now 
furnishing  only  55%  of  our  domestic 
requirements.  We  believe  this  situation 
should  be  corrected  when  the  act  is  ex- 
tended. We  in  Louisiana  are  ready  to 
work  with  the  Department  and  the 
other  domestic  sugar  interests  and  the 
Congress  in  correcting  this  inequity.  We 
believe  Mr.  Secretary,  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  a  strong 
and  viable  sugar  industry.  We  do  not 
believe  it  is  to  be  in  our  best  interest  to 
place  too  much  dependence  on  foreign 
suppliers  for  our  needed  supplies  of 
sugar.  The  extended  dock  strike  of 
last  December  and  January  taught  us 
that  we  could  be  caught  short  if  too 
much  dependence  is  placed  on  these 
sources  of  supply.  It  does  not  seem 
right  for  our  farmers  to  be  restricted  in 
the  acreage  that  they  may  grow  when 
there  are  no  alternative  crops  to  be 
grown;  when  acreage  is  available  for 
growing  additional  sugar  cane;  when 
labor  and  equipment  is  available;  when 
jobs  are  needed  to  keep  the  people  on 
the  farms;  when  because  of  the  balance 
of  payments  problem  we  need  to  keep 
as  much  of  our  money  as  we  can  at 
home;  and  when  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  consumer  that 
he  be  assured  of  an  ample  supply  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices  at  all  times. 
Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  other 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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amendments  of  a  minor  nature  that 
should  be  made  while  the  Act  is  being 
considered.  We  are  ready  to  discuss 
these  with  your  staff.  The  important 
thing  is  that  we  get  on  with  the  task  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  urge  you  to 
initiate  action  leading  to  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  Administration  to  the 
Congress  that  action  be  taken  during 
1970  to  modify  and  extend  the  Sugar 
Act. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box    488,    Napoleonville,    La. 
Phone:   369-3431 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  522-1225 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS   COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South   Peter.   St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE^ 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 

COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans, 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,   La. 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO., 
126  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New   Orleans,    La. 


INC. 


LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
823  Perdido  Street 
New   Orleans,    La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney   Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Harvey,  La.  70058 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

185   Bellwood   Drive 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 

SOUTHERN    INDUSTRIES    CORPORATION* 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,    La.    70084 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,   La.    70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  _ 


Get  the  most 

weed  control  for 

your  money 


New  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  terbacil  weed  killer  offers  sugar  cane  growers 
many  advantages: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split  ap- 
plication (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of  annual 
weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs... reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as  well  as  in  plant 
cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 


With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EG  u  S  PAT  OFF 


t>  SINBAR 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Distributed  by: 
Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall-spring  or  justa 
spring  application  controls  weeds  rtlftllftiu! 

until  cane  covers  over. 

First  name  in  herbicide  research 


■  Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

AMCHEM      PRODUCTS,     INC.     AMBLER.     PA.     19002 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGU 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


Fair  Price  Determination  Issued 

The  U.S.D.A.  has  made  public  its 
'Fair  &  Reasonable"  price  determi- 
lation  for  the  1969-70  crop  of  Lou- 
siana  sugar  cane.  The  period  covered 
>y  the  determination  this  season  is  28 
veeks  beginning  on  October  10,  1969 
nd  running  through  April  23,  1970. 
"he  season  last  year  covered  29  weeks, 
"he  following  is  the  official  news  re- 
ease  from  Washington  concerning  the 
)etermination.  It  is  dated  October  3, 
969. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ure  today  announced  its  determina- 
ion  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for 
tie  1969  crop  of  Louisiana  sugarcane. 
Tie  determination  continues  the  shar- 
lg  relationship  and  other  provisions  of 
le  1968-crop  determination  except 
or  an  increase  in  the  maximum  proces- 
ing    rate    for    sugarcane    damaged    by 

general  freeze.  The  previous  rate 
f  $3.00  per  gross  ton  of  cane,  estab- 
shed  in  1951,  has  been  increased  to 
3.40  per  gross  ton  to  more  nearly  re- 
ect  current  factory  operating  costs  for 
rocessing  sugarcane. 

The  period  for  determining  the  sea- 
:>n's  average  price  for  raw  sugar  and 
lolasses  is  Oct.  10,  1969,  through 
kpril  23,  1970.  The  period  for  de- 
irmining  the  delivered  average  price 
f  raw  sugar  is  Oct.  10,  1969,  through 
>ec.  31,  1969,  for  1969-crop  sugar, 
iw  value,  marketed  in  1969  under 
ie  processors'  marketing  allotment, 
nd  Jan.  1,  1970,  through  Feb.  26, 
970,  for  1969-crop  sugar,  raw  value, 
ot  marketed  in  1969.  The  raw  sugar 
rid  molasses  prices  used  as  the  basis 
>r  sugarcane  payments  are  those  quot- 
J  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
ic  The  basic  price  per  ton  of  stan- 
ard  sugarcane  is  $1.05   for  each  one- 


cent  per  pound  of  raw  sugar  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  weekly,  sea- 
son's or  delivered  average  price,  as 
elected  by  the  processor  in  writing  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  office  not  later 
than  Oct.    17,    1969. 

Producers  received  an  average  of 
$9.03  per  ton  from  processors  for 
1968-crop  sugarcane.  In  addition,  they 
received  Sugar  Act  payments  averag- 
ing $1.30  per  ton  of  sugarcane. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1  948,  as  amended, 
requires  producers  who  also  process 
sugarcane  grown  by  other  producers  to 
pay  prices  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  as  a  condition 
for  eligibility  for  payment  under  the 
Act. 

A  public  hearing  on  fair  and  reason- 
able prices  was  held  in  Houma,  Louisi- 
ana, on  June  26,    1969. 

Government  Payment  To  Farmers 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from 
the  October  1  3th  news  release  by 
Glenn  R.  Timmons,  Economist  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  in  his 
weekly  news  release  which  he  calls 
"The  Sugar  Bowl  ".  The  information  is 
enlightening  and  timely  and,  we  are 
sure,  will  interest  the  readers  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin. 

"We   will    soon   be    hearing    a   great 

deal    about    government    payments    to 

farmers.      If    past    history    holds    true 

someone  will  try  to  compare  sugar  pay- 

(Continued    on   page   26) 


HELP  WANTED 

Manager  —  Bookkeeper 

for 
Louisiana   Sugar   Mill    in 

Western    Area. 

Reply   to    M-l 

The    Sugar    Bulletin 

ctober     15,     1969 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Laud  en 


The  1969  Grinding 


One  mill  has  started  grinding  the 
1969  crop.  Smithfield  Factory  in  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  started  on  Octo- 
ber 8  following  a  five  inch  rainfall. 
Sucrose  for  the  first  day  averaged 
1  2. 1  7  and  purity  was  75.92.  Cane  de- 
livered for  the  first  day  came  from 
Smithfield  Plantation  and  three  large 
shippers.  There  were  several  small 
problems  in  the  mill  during  the  first 
days  of  grinding  but  these  were  rapidly 
corrected.  Sterling  Sugars,  located  in 
St.  Mary  Parish,  is  reported  to  have 
started  grinding  on  October  1 3.  De- 
tails on  purity  and  sucrose  are  not  com- 
plete at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Meeker 
Sugar  Coop,  is  also  reported  to  have 
started  on  October  1  0.  No  details  are 
available  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

Many  mills  have  reported  plans  for 
beginning  grinding  either  on  Monday 
October  20  or  Wednesday  October  22. 
Sucrose  reports  on  pre-grinding  test 
show  both  sucrose  and  purity  to  be 
high  in  all  areas  of  the  belt.  A  set  of 
pre-harvest  reports  received  from  St. 
James  Sugar  Coop,  show  Brix  15.65, 
Sucrose  12.01,  Purity  76.74.  This  was 
an  average  of  1  02  samples.  The  date 
was  October  6.  In  these  same  samples 
stalk  weight  was  low;  cane  was  short; 
and  juice  volume  was  also  low.  Some 
individual  high  quality  samples  showed 
C.P.  55-30  first  year  stubble  12.50 
sucrose  with  74.23  purity,  L.  60-25 
1st  stubble  14.10  sucrose  with  80.71 
purity,  C.P.  48-103  1st  stubble  14.32 
sucrose  with  80.72  purity,  C.P.  52-68 
1st  stubble  14.01  sucrose  with  83.65 
purity.  However,  looking  over  the  en- 
tire group  of  samples  received  L.  60- 
25  and  C.P.  48-103  show  the  highest 
sucrose  and  purity.  Most  samples  of 
L.  60-25  are  1  3  per  cent  sucrose  and 
above;  most  samples  of  C.P.  48-103 
are  12.50  per  cent  sucrose  and  above; 
and  most  samples  of  C.P.    52-68  were 
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between    11.5  and    12.0. 

It  appears  from  reports  received  that 
this  will  be  a  good  sucrose  year.  How- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this 
crop  will  be  lighter  in  cane  yields  than 
earlier  predictions  indicated.  In  mid- 
August  the  writer  was  predicting  that 
this  crop  would  yield  27.5  net  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  for  the  State  average. 
However,  a  sustained  drought  sincei 
that  time  in  most  areas  has  materially 
reduced  the  chance  of  this  crop  being 
that  good.  Stalk  population  is  still 
good  and  this  crop,  being  restricted  to 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  normal 
acreage,  is  on  the  best  land  and,  there- 
fore, can  still  average  26  net  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  if  stalk  weight  improves 
following   the   recent   rains. 

Growers  should  try  to  get  the  most 
from  every  ton  of  cane.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  deliver  fresh  cane. 
Fresh  cane  is  worth  more  to  the  grower 
than  stale  cane.  A  number  of  studies 
conducted  over  several  years  have 
proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  stale 
cane  hurts  growers  as  well  as  process 
sors.  The  weight  loss  in  stale  cane  is 
one  of  the  material  losses.  Growers  can 
conduct  their  own  experiments  on  the 
farm.  This  can  be  done  by  weighing 
cane  on  several  feet  of  row  and  then 
placing  the  cane  back  on  the  heap  row. 
Weigh  the  cane  again  at  3  days,  5  days 
and  7  days.  Weight  loss  can  be  as  high 
as  1  0  per  cent  depending  on  time  and 
weather  conditions.  Purity  always  goes 
down  in  stale  cane  and  sucrose  goe 
down  most  of  the  time.  Mills  can  pro 
cess  more  fresh  cane  than  stale  cane  pel 
day.  This  can  make  grinding  shortei 
which  reduces  the  risk  of  freeze  losses 
It  will  save  labor  costs  per  ton  in  the 
field  since  most  growers  have  more  de- 
livery capacity  than  daily  cane  quota 
No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  stale 
cane  cost  growers  money.  Delivei 
fresh  cane  and  make  more  money. 
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nneco's  TRI-FENE-  herbicide  can  give  you  control  of  Johnsongrass  seedlings  and  other  germinating  annual  weeds 
r  an  entire  season  with  a  single  application.  In  fact,  the  carry-over  effect  of  TRI-FENE  has  been  shown  to  control  weeds 
the  following  year's  stubble  cane.  TRI-FENE  is  a  concentrated,  water  soluble  liquid  formulation  designed  for  use  as 
selective,  pre-emergence  herbicide.  Ask  your  local  dealer  for  TRI-FENE  and  get  the  cleanest  cane  possible, 
r  more  information  call  or  write: 

TENNECO   CHEMICALS,    INC.   A  major  component  of  ^jl«|^  Inc. 
HEYDEN  DIVISION  •  280  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  557-4000 


RECEIPTS  OF  OFFSHORE  RAWS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS   (LONG  TONS) 
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Cumulative* 

1968 

527,003 

274,149 

371,435 

57,883 

67,552 

73,480 

1,371,502 

1969 

January 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

February 

42,106 

15,400 

24,471 

None 

2,279 

None 

84,256 

84,256 

March 

37,160 

32,472 

32,920 

None 

1,988 

None 

104,540 

188,796 

April 

100,103 

32,456 

30,322 

None 

16,371 

4,700 

183,958 

372,754 

May 

57,675 

37,163 

27,508 

7,000 

7,100 

10,000 

146,446 

519,200 

June 

27,581 

34,518 

41,333 

8,033 

8,803 

6,500 

126,768 

645,968 

July 

97,864 

27,626 

45,372 

8,000 

22,640 

8,200 

209,702 

855,670 

August 

35,244 

27,151 

39,775 

3,480 

13,992 

7,632 

127,274 

982,944 

September 

34,816 

48,146 

27,440 

17,763 

2,000 

10,199 

140,364 

1,123,338 

*Does  not  include  offshore  raws  transloaded  from  ships  to  barges  in  the  Mississippi 
River  for  Industrial  Sugars,  Inc.,  and  Sucrest,  These  shipments  amounted  to  179,614 
long  tons  in   1968 

The  January  through  September   1969,   total  is   147,602  long  tons. 

r  Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields' 


1.  Used  AC  Model  D  Motor 
Grader,  s/n  5338,  Power  Circle 
Turn,  Front  Wheel  Lean,  Scari- 
fier,    8.25x20     (10     Ply)     Tires. 

Condition  Good— Lake  Charles,  La. 

2.  Used  AC  HD11E,  s/n  11089 
Tractor,  22"  Shoes,  Canopy, 
Winch,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer 
Blade. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition   Fair— New   Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,  La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD6E,  s/n  12613 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Angle  Dozer  Blade,  Carco 
Winch. 

Condition  Good— Baton   Rouge,  La. 

6.  Used  AC  HD6E,  s/n  10352 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer     Blade,     Canopy. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,   La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GM  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,   La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11706,  GM  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  40' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

9.  Used  Lima  25  3/4  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  336-72,  Air  Controls,  AC 
344  Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes, 
40'    Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition    Fair— Baton    Rouge,    La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


Baton  Rouge 
348-6721 
Lafayette 
235-1334 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

Lake  Charles 
433-0571 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERV1CE-RENTALS 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
37ITH  FERRIS  &  GODFREY 


By  Josiah  Ferris  and  Horace  Godfrey 


Coordinated  Effort  Pays  Off 

A  coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of 
ipporters  of  farm  programs  and  par- 
:ularly  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
-legation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
ves  recently  showed  how  such  efforts 
>uld  be  used  to  help  farmers  and  save 
,rm   programs. 

When  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
ouse  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Whitten,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
ommittee  for  Appropriations  for 
Agriculture,  for  the  appointment  of 
bnferees  to  resolve  differences  be- 
veen  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Bill,  a  motion  was  made  im- 
mediately by  Representative  Conte 
rpported  by  Congressman  Findley 
id  others,  who  are  avowed  opponents 
f  farm  programs,  to  instruct  the  House 
onf erees  to  insist  upon  limitations  on 
ayments  to  farmers.  Congressman 
/hitten  immediately  made  a  prefer- 
itial  motion  to  table  the  motion  by 
epresentative  Conte.  A  roll-call  vote 
as  taken  and  Congressman  Whitten's 
Lotion  to  table  a  motion  to  instruct 
pnf  erees  by  Representative  Conte  won 
w  a  narrow  margin  of  181  to  177. 
J  On  May  2  7,  when  the  USDA  Ap- 
propriations Bill  was  passed  by  the 
[louse,  a  roll  call  vote  to  limit  pay- 
ments was  carried  by  224  to  1  42.  The 
Ifforts  of  the  entire  Louisiana  delega- 
lon  to  secure  votes  in  support  of  Con- 
Ipressman  Whitten  were  really  outstand- 
Ig.  In  fact,  the  work  done  by  them 
It  switching  some  votes  after  all  votes 
lad  been  taken  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
[irm  program  supporters. 

The  USDA  Appropriations  Bill  now 
Joes  to  conference  to  work  out  dif- 
I  irences  but  the  conferees  are  at  liberty 
I)  use  their  judgement  in  working  out 
lien    differences    without    specific    in- 
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structions.  Such  coordinated  effort  by 
an  entire  delegation  from  the  state 
working  with  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
committee  in  the  House,  Congressman 
Mahon,  and  with  Congressman  Whit- 
ten and  others  is  outstanding  achieve- 
ment when  you  realize  that  only  49 
Congressmen  out  of  435  come  from 
areas  that  could  be  considered  rural. 


Biographical  Sketch 

In  a  recent  newsletter,  we  promised 
to  give  you  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  members  of  the  Louisiana  Delega- 
tion in  subsequent  articles.  The  first 
of  such  sketches  is  on  Senator  Ellender 
who  is  the  second  ranking  member  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  length  of  service. 

SENATOR  ALLEN  JOSEPH  EL- 
LENDER of  Houma,  Louisiana,  born 
in  Montegut,  Terrebonne  Parish,  Lou- 
isiana, a  lawyer  and  farmer,  a  graduate 
of  St.  Aloysius  College,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana  and  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana  and  served  as  city  attorney, 
Houma,  1913-  1915;  District  Attorney, 
Terrebonne  Parish,  1915-1916;  Dele- 
gate to  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Louisiana  in  1921;  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Louisiana, 
1924-36;  Floor  Leader,  1928-32  dur- 
ing administration  of  the  late  Huey  P. 
Long,  Governor;  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  1932-36;  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  November  3,  1  936, 
and  has  served  continuously  since  Jan- 
uary 3,  1937.  He  is  the  second  man  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  continuous  service 
as  a  senator.  His  service  tenure  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Senator  Russell  of 
Georgia  who  has  served  four  years 
longer.  His  position  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

Committee  and  as  second  man  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee, — two  of 
the  most  important  committees  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  are  important  positions 
as  far  as  agriculture  or  sugar  legislation 
or  appropriations  are  concerned. 

Subsequent  articles  will  give  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  other  members 
of  the  Louisiana  Delegation. 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  2  1  ) 
ments    with    grain    payments.      This    is 
impossible    because    sugar    production 
falls  under  the  Sugar  Act  and  not  the 
general   Farm  Bill. 

"Under  the  Sugar  Act  growers  are 
required  to  pay  at  least  the  minimum 
wage  as  established  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  they  must 
follow  certain  child  labor  restrictions. 
If  the  grower  is  also  a  processor  he 
must  pay  fair  prices  for  the  cane  he 
buys.  Any  grower  who  complies  with 
these  conditions  receives  a  conditional 
payment. 

"The  smaller  grower  receives  more 
per  pound  in  conditional  payments 
than  the  big  grower.  The  smallest 
grower  sereives  0.8  cents  per  pound  for 
the  sugar  he  produces.  The  largest 
grower  gets  0.3  cents  per  pound. 

"The  money  for  these  conditional 
payments  does  not  come  from  the  U.S. 
taxpayer.  Instead  refiners  pay  a  tax  of 
0.5  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugar  they 
refine.  This  money  goes  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  is  used  to  make  condi- 
tional payments  each  year.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  amount  of 
money  collected  by  the  refining  tax 
exceeds  the  amount  paid  to  sugar  pro- 
ducers each  year.  Since  1938  the 
Sugar  Act  has  provided  a  profit  of 
about  $600  million  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. This  means  that  the  Sugar  Act  is 
subsidizing  the  American  taxpayer,  not 
the  other  way  around. 

"Whenever  someone  writes  about 
huge  government  payments  received 
by  Louisiana  sugar  growers  they  al- 
ways   single    out    our    two    largest    pro- 


ducers, South  Coast  Corp.,  and  SoutI 
down,  Inc.  South  Coast  and  Southdown 
are  not  only  growers  but  they  are  als 
refiners.  Therefore  they  not  only  re 
ceive  payments  under  the  Sugar  Ac; 
but  they  also  pay  the  refiners  tax  whic 
finances  these  payments. 

"In     1967     South    Coast    Corp.     rei 
ceived    $280,780    in    payments    uncle 
the  Sugar  Act.    They  paid  about  $  1 . 
million  in  refiners  tax  under  the  Sugs 
Act.    Southdown,   Inc.  received  $185 
662  in   1967  and  paid  about  $1.0  mil 
lion    in    refiner's    tax.     In    other   wor( 
these  two  sugar  cane  growers  pay  muc 
more  into  the  Sugar  Act  than  they  r« 
ceive.  It  is  interesting  that  the  critics  | 
the  Sugar  Act  payments  never  mentio 
this." 
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Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  _ 


Get  the  most 

weed  control  for 

your  money 


New  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  terbacil  weed  killer  offers  sugar  cane  growers 
many  advantages: 

■  Applied  as  a  single  application  in  the  spring,  or  as  a  split  ap- 
plication (fall  plus  spring),  "Sinbar"  keeps  fields  free  of  annual 
weeds  and  grasses,  as  well  as  seedling  Johnsongrass. 

■  No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed. 

■  Kills  germinating  seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall. 

■  Replaces  multiple  treatments  necessary  with  other  chemical 
herbicide  programs... reduces  your  application  costs. 

■  Labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as  well  as  in  plant 
cane. 

■  An  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  that  mixes  readily  with  water. 

Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EG  u  S  PAT  OFF 


T>  SINBAR 

TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Distributed  by: 
Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Schriever,  Louisiana 

:tober    15,    1969  27 


FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall-spring  or  just  a 
spring  application  controls  weeds  tfl  HI  I  ftfw 

until  cane  covers  over. 

First  name  in  herbicide  research 


•Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

AMCHEM      PRODUCTS,     INC.     AMBLER,     PA.    19002 


|fcui3ition3  Division,  Serials  DepJ 
,oui3iana  State  University  Library 
iaton  Rouge,  Louinana  70803 
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HOSPITAL    INSURANCE 

Recently  a  letter  and  brochure  was  mailed  to  all  League  members 
explaining  a  hospital  insurance  plan  you  can  buy.  The  League  will  not 
make  one  penny  on  this  insurance.  We  are  offering  it  to  you  because  it  is 
an  excellent  buy,  and  we  know  many  of  our  members  will  need  this  in- 
surance to  help  pay  future  hospital  bills  and  to  supplement  other  hospital 
insurance  they  may  have.  It  is  a  simple  plan  with  no  red  tape.  We  highly 
recommend  it  to  you. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  salaried  executive,  ad- 
ministrative or  professional  employees  of  grower  and  processor  members 
of  the  League  are  considered  Associate  Members  of  the  League,  without 
payment  of  dues  in  addition  to  those  paid  by  their  employers.  For  this 
reason,  these  salaried  executive  administrative  or  professional  employees 
are  eligible  to  buy  the  League's  hospital  insurance. 

We  suggest  that  each  grower  and  processor  tell  his  salaried  em- 
ployees about  the  hospital  insurance.  If  you  want  extra  copies  of  the 
brochure  explaining  the  details  of  the  insurance,  let  us  know. 

For  a  very  reasonable  premium,  this  insurance  will  pay  a  person 
$25.00  per  day  for  each  day  he  is  confined  to  a  hospital,  beginning  with 
the  first  day  and  for  as  long  as  1  5  months  during  any  one  period  of  hos- 
pital confinement.  There  are  a  few  understandable  exclusions  as  ex- 
plained in  the  brochure. 

If  a  person  acts  promptly,  he  can  get  this  insurance  now  without 
any   medical   examination. 

A  person  can  also  buy  this  insurance  to  cover  his  spouse  and  chil- 
dren, if  he  wishes. 
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WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


Early  Sugar  Legislation  Urged 

Our  friend,  John  B.  Bunker,  who 
some  year  ago  was  manager  of  the 
Godchaux  Sugar  Refinery,  when  it  was 
owned  by  National,  and  who  is  now 
President  of  the  big  Holly  Sugar  Cor- 
poration, has  suggested  an  early  be- 
ginning of  discussions  leading  to  the 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  following  is  a  press  release  from 
Holly  dated  October   2  7,    1969. 

"President  John  B.  Bunker  of  Holly 
Sugar  Corporation  called  for  a  joint 
sugarbeet  grower-sugar  industry  pro- 
gram to  assure  continuation  of  sugar 
legislation  which   expires  in    1971. 

"All  sugar  production  and  market- 
ing in  the  United  States  has  been  gov- 
erned for  the  past  35  years  by  Congres- 
sional legislation  known  as  The  Sugar 
Act.  The  Act  assures  that  the  country's 
sugar  needs  will  be  met  at  stable  prices 
which  will  be  fair  to  both  consumer  and 
producers. 

"Speaking  before  the  annual  mem- 
bership meeting  of  District  9,  California 
Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd.,  at  El 
Centro,  California,  Bunker  pointed  out 
that  most  countries  have  laws  similar 
to  our  Sugar  Act  which  regulate  pro- 
duction of  and  trade  in  sugar.  District 
9  is  composed  of  growers  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley. 

"The  president  of  the  country's  sec- 
ond largest  beet  sugar  processor  said 
that  'the  time  is  now  for  growers  and 
processors  to  get  together  to  explain 
the    advantages    of    the    present    sugar 


control  system  to  consumers  and  to  the 
government.' 

"He  said  that  this  explanation  should 
stress  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  Act 
beneficial  to  our  balance  of  payments 
but  that  the  sugar  program  is  self-sup- 
porting and  doesn't  cost  the  taxpayer 
a  cent. 

'To  date,  the  program  has  paid  into 
the  United  States  treasury  more  than 
$5  70,000,000  over  what  the  program 
costs  to  administer,'  Bunker  explained. 

"He  said  that  for  35  years  the 
American  sugar  system  has  operated 
successfully  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, the  American  sugar  producing 
and  refining  industry,  the  government 
and   the   taxpayer. 

"Bunker  criticized  proponents  of 
the  cheap  price  of  world  sugar  which 
he  said  was  homeless  sugar  that  has 
been  dumped  in  search  of  a  buyer.  He 
said  that  in  the  world  market  it  is  a 
'case  of  either  feast  or  famine'  and  that 
sugar  in  this  market  is  only  about  1  0  % 
of    the    world's    supply. 

"When  international  tensions  rise  or 

when   supplies   fall,    prices   soar   above 

the  American  price.    About  five  or  six 

years    ago,    when   sugar   production   in 

(Continued   on   page   42) 
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DM  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Laud  en 


Cane   Yields 


Cane  yields  per  acre  are  erratic  and 
many  growers  are  extremely  dis- 
appointed. Wesley  Monson,  a  grower 
in  the  Napoleonville  area  and  a  High 
Yield  Award  Winner  last  year  report- 
ed a  yield  of  cane  per  acre  of  only  24 
tons  or  about  1  2  tons  lower  per  acre 
than  yields  of  last  year.  Reports  from 
others  in  that  area  are  similar.  Both 
Jimmy  Landry  and  Joe  Melancon  of 
the  Glenwood  Cooperative  gave  a  dim 
outlook  of  yields  of  cane  per  acre  for 
the  area  between  Labadieville  and  Na- 
poleonville. The  area  sustained  an  ex- 
treme drought  and  cane  is  generally 
short  throughout  this  section. 

Cane  is  also  short  in  the  immediate 
Thibodaux  area.  The  Reinze  and 
Greenwood  Plantations'  crops  are  very 
short.  Greenwood  is  mostly  heavy  land 
and  cane  suffered  more  on  that  plan- 
tation than  on  other  farms  in  the  area. 
Nevertheless,  all  growers  in  that  im- 
mediate area  suffered  from  lack  of 
rainfall  and  the  cane  in  the  area  is 
very  short.  Cane  appears  much  heavier 
and  taller  from  Raceland  down  Bayou 
Lafourche,  and  this  area  is  probably 
the  best  in  the  cane  belt,  followed 
closely  by  the  Terrebonne  Parish  crop. 
The  crop  in  the  immediate  Houma  area 
is  particularly  good. 

There  is  some  short  cane  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  crops  in  and 
around  the  Plaquemine  and  White 
Castle  areas  are  certainly  not  tall.  Re- 
ports are  that  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
are  off  in  this  area.  Some  cane  in  this 
area  appears  too  short  to  be  held  by 
the  sticker  chains  in  the  harvester. 
With  cool  weather  on  the  way  it 
doesn't  seem  likely  that  there  is  much 
chance  for  further  growth.  Trash  will 
be  a  problem  in  this  type  cane. 


With  plenty  of  short  cane  around 
both  growers  and  processors  are  com-j 
plaining  about  trash.  Although  there' 
is  an  urgent  need  for  rain  now  bothj 
for  the  planted  cane  and  for  the  canel 
to  be  harvested,  rain  now  will  certainly 
increase  trash.  Poorly  cut,  short  canej 
with  plenty  of  leaf  area,  plus  grass  will! 
pick  up  plenty  of  mud.  There  is  little] 
or  nothing  the  grower  can  do  about; 
this  type  cane. 

The  crop  in  the  Teche  is  also  short. 
Reports  on  yields  thus  far  have  been 
erratic. 

Other  than  an  occassional  sample, 
sucrose  has  been  very  good  all  over 
the  belt.  Purities  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  per  cent  sucrose  but  purities 
are  not  very  low.  There  were  a  few 
reports  from  mills  that  purities  were 
dropping  after  several  days  of  grinding 
but  this  situation  seems  to  have  im- 
proved. This  was  probably  caused  by 
growers,  including  the  administration 
grower,  harvesting  some  of  the  poorest 
cane  after  the  first  4  or  5  days  of 
harvest  when  sucrose  was  found  to  be 
good.  However,  finding  that  this  poor 
material  was  low  in  purity  caused 
growers  to  delay  the  delivery  of  this' 
material  and  this  probably  improved 
the  situation. 

The  harvest  is  going  well.  With  the; 
good  weather  of  the  past  two  weeks, 
cane  is  being  harvested  with  the  mini- 
mum of  trouble,  and  costs  are  down.! 
Some  mill  operators  report  the  grind- 
ing season  will  be  short. 

It  is  hoped  that  cane  yields  will  im- 
prove. Everyone  in  the  industry  feels 
that  a  good  heavy  rainfall  will  do  much; 
for  both  the  standing  cane  and  the 
planted   cane. 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  FERRIS  &  GODFREY 


By  Josiah  Ferris  and  Horace  Godfrey 


Artificial  Sweeteners 

At  a  hastily  called  press  conference 
at  9:30  a.m.,  Saturday  morning,  Octo- 
ber 1  8,  Secretary  Finch  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  announced  a  ban 
on  the  artificial  sweetener,  cyclamate, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  removed  immedi- 
ately from  the  lists  of  substances  "gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe"  for  use  in 
foods.  Some  interesting  developments 
followed  the  announcement  by  Secre- 
tary Finch.  During  an  off-the-record 
question  and  answer  period,  Secretary 
Finch  suggested  that  a  mixture  of  ten 
parts  saccharin  to  one  part  sugar  in 
beverages,  and  possibly  other  food 
products,  would  be  acceptable  to 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare. 

On  Tuesday,  October  2  1 ,  a  full  page 
advertisement  appeared  in  leading 
daily  newspapers,  stating  in  part  that, 
"Soon  you  will  be  enjoying  a  new, 
better-tasting  Diet  Pepsi-Cola  with  a 
"touch"  of  real  sugar  and  no  cycla- 
mates."  The  ad  continued  by  stating 
that,  "we  have  immediately  formulated 
a  completely  new  Diet  Pepsi  which  is 
not  only  free  of  cyclamates,  but  which 
tastes  noticeably  better  than  our  previ- 
ous product.  The  secret  is  sugar — 
pure,  natural  sugar — but  an  amount  so 
insignificant  that  people  who  watch 
their  weight  will  be  drinking  and  en- 
joying a  true  diet  cola." 

The  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  rep- 
resenting a  substantial  majority  of 
domestic  producers,  processors  and  re- 
finers of  sugar  immediately  registered 
a  strong  protest  to  any  Government 
action  which  would  permit  sugar  to  be 


used  in  combination  with  any  artificial 
sweetener  including  saccharin  because 
such  combinations  would  be  economic 
adulterations  under  Section  402 
(b)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  Furthermore,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  HEW 
could  sanction  such  a  mixture  in  view 
of  (  1  )  Dr.  Leys  reported  remark  that 
the  FDA  will  intensify  its  research  on 
saccharin  since  little  information  is  now 
available;  (2)  Dr.  Steinfeld's  state- 
ment that  "the  cyclamate-saccharin 
mixture  induces  cancer  of  the  bladder 
in  rats.  .  .  .";  and  (3)  a  study  on  which 
Abbott  Laboratories  recently  reported 
that  "implantation  of  pellets  of  sac- 
charin in  cholesterol  into  the  lumen  of 
urinary  bladders  of  mice  appeared  to 
give  rise  to  a  significant  incidence  of 
bladder  tumors,  but  further  data  would 
be  needed  to  put  this  observation  on  a 
firm  basis."  Mainland  Cane  producers, 
processors  and  refiners  joined  the 
Sugar  Association  in  protesting  approv- 
al of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion of  HEW  of  a  mixture  of  natural 
and    artificial    sweeteners. 

Biographical  Sketch 

In  a  recent  newsletter,  we  promised 
to  give  you  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  members  of  the  Louisiana  Delega- 
tion in  subsequent  articles.  The  second 
of  such  sketches  is  on  Senator  Russell 
B.   Long. 

SENATOR    RUSSELL    B.    LONG, 
Democrat,     was    born    in    Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  November  3,    1918,  the  son 
(Continued   on   page   43) 
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SOME  VARIETAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 

COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES1 


\/ 


C.P.  52-68:  This  variety  is  the  most 
widely  grown  in  Louisiana.  It  is  now 
used  as  the  basis  for  comparison  of 
other  varieties  in  the  selection  program. 

Advantages 

1 .  Good  yielder 

2.  Medium  early  in  maturity 

3.  Good  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils 

4.  Resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Very  erect 

6.  Fair  milling  qualities 

7.  Fair  inversion   rating 

8.  Very  good  stubbling  ability 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Susceptible   to   mosaic 

2.  Average  susceptibility  to  borer 

3.  Moderately  tolerant  to  Dalapon 

C.P.  48-103:  It  is  one  of  the  earlier 
maturing  varieties  now  grown  for  com- 
mercial production.  It  should  be  plant- 
ed on  the  better  light  soils  where  weeds 
and  grass  are  not  a  problem.  More 
growers  should  take  advantage  of  this 
variety's  high  sucrose  and  mosaic  re- 
sistance. In  recent  years,  because  of 
R.S.D.  control  and  other  improved 
management  practices,  many  growers 
have  been  more  successful  in  obtaining 
higher  yields  than  when  the  variety  was 
first  released. 

Advantages 

1 .  Early  maturity 

2.  High  sucrose 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to   mosaic 

4.  Moderately  resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Good  milling  qualities 

6.  Satisfactory  inversion  rating 

7.  Relatively  cold   tolerant 


1Prepared  by  Denver  T.  Loupe,  Specialist, 
LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Research 
Scientists  of  the  LSU  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  the 
USDA  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La., 
June     1969. 


Disadvantages 

1 .  Lacks  vigor 

2.  Susceptible  to  borer  injury 

3.  Susceptible  to  Dalapon  injury 

4.  Susceptible  to  Sinbar  injury 

L.  60-25:  Now  considered  one  of 
our  important  varieties.  L.  60-25  is  a 
high  sucrose  and  an  earlier  maturing 
variety  than  C.P.  48-103.  It  has  yield- 
ed well  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils. 

Advantages 

1 .  Early  maturity 

2.  High  sucrose 

3.  Good  Vigor 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Susceptible   to   mosaic 

2.  Susceptible  to  borers 

3.  Susceptible   to   Dalapon 

C.P.  61-37:  It  is  a  high  tonnage  cane 
and  has  yielded  well  on  both  light  and 
heavy  soils  in  sugar  per  acre.  This  va- 
riety has  exhibited  mosaic  resistance 
equal  to  C.P.  48-103.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  not  covering  seed  cane  too 
heavily  in  light  soil. 

Advantages 

1 .  High  tonnage 

2.  Good  cold  tolerance 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

Disadvantages 

1 .     Medium  to  late  maturity 

L.  62-96:  This  variety  has  consis- 
tently outyielded  C.P.  52-68  in  sugar 
per  acre.  It  is  erect  and  well  adapted 
to  machine  harvest.  It  is  a  high  sucrose 
variety,  with  good  extraction  and  low 
fiber. 

Advantages 

1 .  High    sucrose 

2.  Early    maturing 

3.  Erect 

Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible   to   RSD 

2.  Moderate  susceptibility  to  mosaic 

3.  Low  stalk  population  in  plant  cane 
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1968  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 
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Clet    L.    Lasseigne,    St.    Martinville,    La. 
36.5    tons    per   acre    on    162.2    acres. 
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Bryan    and   Robert   Allain,    Jeanerette,    La. 
36.73   tons   per   acre   on    1,156.7   acres. 
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Allen   Laperouse,   St.   Martinville,    La. 
36.1  tons  per  acre  on  65.4  acres. 


Roy   Sam,   St.   Martinville,    La. 
33.1   tons  per  acre  on  31.8  acres. 
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Tony,    Expadie    and    Francis    Laperouse, 

St.    Martinville,    La. 

38  tons  per  acre  on  268.1   acres. 


M.  J.  Jr.  and  W.  P.  Foster  II,  Franklin,  La. 
39.49  tons  per  acre  in  62.6  acres. 


Robert  Judice,   Jr.,    Franklin,    La. 
46.83   tons  per  acre  on  40.4  acres. 


Nicholas  Paul,   Franklin,  La. 
41.98   tons   per   acre   on    123.9   acres. 
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Louis    Comeaux,   Jeanerette,    La. 
43.71    tons   per  acre   on  344.2   acres. 
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Ronald    R.    Hebert,    Jeanerette,    La. 
42.4  tons  per  acre  on  500.6  acres. 
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Richard  Boudreaux,   Labadieville,   La. 
44.8  tons  per  acre  on  12.1  acres. 


Leroy  and  Paul  Zeringue,  Raceland, 
41    tons    per    acre    on    74   acres. 


La. 
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Camille    Naquin    Jr.,    Thibodaux,    La. 
40.9    tons    per    acre    on    153.5   acres. 


Ashley   Arcement,    Napoleonville,    La. 
34.3   tons   per  acre  on   1,068.7   acres. 


Benson    Thibodaux,    Houma,    La. 
42.62  tons  per  acre  on  200.6  acres. 
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Eddie    Bergeron    and    Arthur    Landry 

Dugas  &  LeBlance,  Ltd.,  Belle  Rose,  La. 

37  tons  per  acre  on  604.4  acres. 
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1968  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 
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Joseph   D.   and  Wilbert   L.   Landry, 

White  Castle,   La. 
42.5  tons  per  acre  on  45.5  acres. 


Eddie  Falgoust,   Vacherie,   La. 
42.5  tons  per  acre  on  98.4  acres. 
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Alvin    B.    Daigle,    White    Castle,    La. 
40.9   tons    per    acre    on    133.1    acres. 
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Bud    and    Ferand    Falgoust    and    John    Smith, 

St.    James,    La. 

39.7    tons    per   acre    on   432.4    acres. 
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Everett  Caballero,   Donaldsonville,  La. 
38.5    tons   per   acre   on   594.9   acres. 
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Chauvin    Wilkinson,    Port   Allen,    La. 
37.8  tons  per  acre  on   1,626.9  acres. 
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Joseph    L.    Chustz,    Marinf»ouin,    La. 
41.5  tons  per  acre  on  27.6  acres. 
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Felton    Bizette,    Maringouin,    La. 
43    tons    per    acre    on    73    acres. 
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E.    L.    Lyles,    Bunkie,    La. 
35.2    tons    per    acre    on    131.2    acres. 


Harvey    Bubenzer,    Jr.,    Bunkie,    La. 
33.68  tons   per  acre   on   424   acres. 


r  Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields' 


.  Used 

Cat    12 

Grader,    s/n    81- 

9255, 

2-10:00 

x     24     (8      Ply) 

Tires, 

4-13:00 

x     24     (10     Ply) 

Tires. 

Condition    Fair- 

L 


-Lafayette,    La. 

2.  Used  AC  HD11B-E  Tractor,  s/n 
1829,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer  Blade, 
22"    Shoes,    Canopy. 

Condition    Fair— Baton    Rouge,    La. 

3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition    Fair— New    Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,   La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD16DC,  s/n  6040, 
24"  Shoes,  New  Canopy,  16HS 
Straight    Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition  Good  — Baton   Rouge,   La. 

6.  Used  John  Deere  Pull  type  Tow 
Tractor,  Rubber  Tired,  Diesel 
Engine,    Drawbar. 

Condition    Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GM  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,   La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11706,  GM  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  40' 
Boom,     Fairlead. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

9.  Used  Koehring  205  Dragline,  s/n 
CI  1327,  GM  3-71  Diesel  Engine, 
24"    Shoes,    35'     Boom. 

Condition    Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


Baton  Rouge 
348-6721 
Lafayette 
235-1334 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

Lake  Charles 
433-0571 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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4-H  SUGARCANE 
AWARD  WINNER 

Kevin    Judice,     1 6-year    old    son    of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Judice,  Sr.,  Cen- 
ffl 
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Kevin   Judice,   Centerville,    La. 
43.72   tons  per   acre   on  4   acres. 

terville,  St.  Mary  Parish,  was  the  1969 
winner  in  the  Annual  State  4-H  Sugar- 
cane   Production    Program. 

His  award  was  an  educational  trip 
to  Chicago,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
American  Sugarcane  League  and  the 
Louisiana  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Kevin  won  on  the  basis  of  his  1  968 
crop,  which  produced  43.72  standard 
tons  per  acre.  It  was  a  4  acre  block  of 
C.P.   52-68  plant  cane. 

Dr.  Denver  T.  Loupe,  Extension 
Service  Agronomist,  notes  Kevin  har- 
vested 40.37  net  tons  per  acre,  but  be- 
cause of  the  high  sucrose  and  good 
purity,  this  tonnage  converted  to  more 
than  43  standard   tons  per  acre. 

This  was  Kevin's  third  year  in  the 
4-H  Sugarcane  Project,  and  his  seventh 
year  in  the  4-H  Club  work.    Mr.  F.  A. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  31  ) 
the  world  fell,   prices  on  the  so-callec 
world  market  increased  seven  times. 

'Although  we  felt  some  effects  oil 
this  on  our  own  markets,  even  this  crisiji 
had  fewer  repercussions  here  than  else' 
where,  thanks  to  the  merchanism  pro- 
vided by  the  Sugar  Act,'   Bunker  said 

"He  also  said  that  in  efficiency,  tfy 
United  States  paces  the  world  in  sugai 
production  in  output  per  acre  and  out 
put  per  man  hour   of  labor." 

Sugar  Technicians 

The  following  notice  is  from  the 
Louisiana  State  Office  of  the  ASCS. 

The  Farmer  Programs  Division  ir 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  have  two  suga:| 
technicians  in  Louisiana  during  th< 
1969  grinding  season.  They  will  b<| 
available  to  assist  mills  encountering 
problems  with  regard  to  Sampling] 
Testing,   and  Reporting  Procedure. 

Mr.   Winfred   Patton  will  work  wil 
sugar   mills   in    the   Eastern   portion 
the  State.     Anyone  desiring  to  contac 
Mr.  Patton  may  obtain  his  itinerary  b}i 
calling   the   West    Baton    Rouge   ASGj 
Parish  Office  in  Port  Allen.    Telephon« 
504 — 348-0181,    Extension    4310. 

Mr.  Edward  Coons  will  work  witl 
sugar  mills  in  the  Western  portion  o 
the  State.  Anyone  desiring  to  contac 
Mr.  Coons  may  obtain  his  itinerary  b? 
calling  the  Terrebonne  ASCS  Paris! 
Office  in  Houma.  Telephone:  504 — 
872-1591. 


Swann,  Jr.,  Associate  County  Agen 
for  St.  Mary  Parish,  supervised  Kevin' 
sugarcane   project. 

Second  and  third  places  were  woi 
by  Horton  Guillotte  and  Chris  Martin 
respectively,  also  from  St.  Mary  Par 
ish. 

Fourth  place  winner  was  Lione 
Bourgeois  of  Raceland.  Lionel's  pro; 
ject  was  supervised  by  Mr.  Dalto; 
Landry,  Associate  County  Agent  o 
Lafourche  Parish. 
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V  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

f  Huey  P.  and  Rose  McConnell  Long, 
enator  Long  attended  schools  in 
hreveport,  Baton  Rouge,  and  New  Or- 
gans, Louisiana  and  graduated  from 
.ouisiana  State  University,  B.  A.  de- 
ree  in  1941,  LL.B.  degree  in  1942. 
le  was  admitted  to  Louisiana  bar  in 
une,  1942.  He  is  a  member  of  Delta 
lappa  Epsilon,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
>rder  of  the  Coif  Tau,  Kappa  Alpha, 
'hi  Delta  Phi,  Lions,  Elks  and  Ameri- 
an  Legion.  He  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
J.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  a  veteran  of 
^orld  War  II.  He  was  elected  to  the 
J.  S.  Senate  on  November  2,  1948,  to 
ill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  John 
I.  Overton;  re-elected  November  7, 
950,  for  6-year  term,  again  re-elected 
i  Nov.,  1956,  Nov.,  1962  and  Nov., 
968  for  6-year  terms.  He  has  served 
s  Assistant  Majority  Leader  in  the 
J.  S.  Senate  and  is  currently  Chairman 
f  the  Finance  Committee  and  acts  as 
lternate  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
littee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GiSlis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  522-1225 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South   Peter*  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING 

COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
823  Perdido  Street 
New   Orleans,    La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New   Orleans,   La. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Harvey,  La.  70058 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

185   Bellwood  Drive 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 


SOUTHERN    INDUSTRIES    CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,    La.    70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,   La.    70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall-spring  or  just  a 
spring  application  controls  weeds  -^  fll  I  A#v* 

until  cane  covers  over.  Q|  Li  11 J 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 


■Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

AMCHEM      PRODUCTS, 


NC.    AMBLER,     PA.    19002 


Dr.    Dale  Newsom 
Agricultural  Center 
L.  S.  U. 

Baton  Rouge,    La. 
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WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


Field  Wages  Increased 


Wages  for  workers  employed  in  the 
production,  cultivation,  and  harvesting 
of  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  have  been 
increased  ten  cents  across-the-board, 
effective  November  10,  1969,  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
information  was  contained  in  an  of- 
ficial release  issued  by  the  U.S.D.A.  on 
October  3 1  st.  The  following  para- 
graphs are  from  the  release. 

"The  determination  increases  mini- 
mum wage  rates  established  by  the 
prior  determination  by  1 0  cents  per 
hour  for  all  classes  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  production,  cultivation, 
and  harvesting  of  sugar  cane  in  Lou- 
isiana. The  new  determination  will 
establish  wage  minimums  ranging  from 
$1.40  per  hour  for  unskilled  workers 
to  $1.55  per  hour  for  operators  of  me- 
chanical harvesting  and  loading  equip- 
ment. 

"A  provision  has  been  added  re- 
quiring that  when  a  producer  makes 
payments  to  a  third  party,  such  as  a 
utility  company,  at  the  request  of  and 
on  behalf  of  the  worker,  the  producer 
shall  maintain  on  file  for  3  years  for 
the  inspection  of  the  worker  or  the 
local  county  ASCS  committee  receipt- 
ed bills  supporting  these  deductions. 

"Department  officials  stated  that  the 
wage  increases  established  are  within 
the  producers'   ability  to  pay. 

"Producers  are  required  to  pay 
wages  not  less  than  those  determined 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions to  qualify  for  payment  under 
the  Sugar  Act." 


The  new  wages  are  as  follows: 

Class    of    worker 

Harvest  Work  Rate  per  Hour 

Harvester    and    loader 

operators    $  1.55 

Tractor  drivers,  truck  drivers, 
harvester  bottom  blade  opera- 
tors,   and    hoist    operators    $1.50 

All   other    harvesting   workers   $1.40 

Production  and  Cultivation  Work 

Tractor    drivers    $1.45 

All  other  production  and  culti- 
vation    workers    $1.40 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new 
minimum  wage  rate  in  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  fields  is  now  ten  cents 
above  the  minimum  agricultural  wage 
called  for  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Help  Needed 

Because  of  postage  regulations  cov- 
ering second  class  mailing  privileges, 
the  mailing  list  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin 
has  to  be  revised  periodically  to  meet 
certain  requirements.  We  will  start 
mailing  the  Bulletin  to  a  revised  list  be- 
ginning with  the  December  1,  1969, 
issue. 

Every  dues  paying  member  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  and  em- 
ployees designated  by  them,  are  paid 
up  subscribers  and  should  receive  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  twice  a  month.  In  addi- 
tion to  members  of  the  League,  quite  a 
number  of  people  outside  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Industry  are  also  subscribers 
to  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 

When  we  revise  our  mailing  list,  oc- 
casionally a  few  mistakes  occur  and 
plates  are  taken  out  that  should  not  be 
removed  from  the  list.  If  this  happens 
to  you,  (you  will  know  it  has  if  you  do 
not  receive  the  December  1,  1969,  is- 
sue of  The  Sugar  Bulletin),  please  let 
(Continued    on    page    53) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


C 


Cane  Yields  Down 


With  the  exception  of  down  Bayou 
Lafourche,  the  immediate  Houma  area, 
and  several  other  small  isolated  spots, 
cane  yields  per  acre  are  lower  than 
earlier  predicted.  In  some  sections, 
cane  yields  are  considerably  below 
what  was  anticipated.  A  prolonged 
drought  starting  in  August  in  some 
areas  is  primarily  responsible  for  this 
condition. 

Cane  is  short.  In  the  very  dry  areas 
C.P.  48-103  is  exceptionally  short  and 
on  many  farms  it  is  impossible  to  top 
the  variety  properly.  Yields  of  cane 
per  acre  in  this  variety  has  been  better 
than  other  varieties  with  the  same 
height.  The  barrel  is  large  and  the 
weight  per  stalk  is  good  in  C.P.  48-103 
in  spite  of  the  cane  being  short. 

Sucrose  in  almost  all  areas  is  good. 
Purities  were  not  too  good  at  the  be- 
ginning of  grinding  but  there  has  been 
some  improvement  and  purities,  in 
general,  are  not  now  bad.  Without  a 
cane  damaging  freeze  this  crop  will 
probably  set  a  new  record  for  sugar  per 
net  ton   of  cane  ground. 

The  crop  is  being  harvested  very 
rapidly.  Cane  is  very  erect  and  harves- 
ters are  having  very  little  trouble  go- 
ing through  the  fields.  Dry  weather  has 
materially  helped  the  harvesting  opera- 
tion. There  is  very  little  scrap  being 
left  in  the  field.  It  has  been  many 
years  since  fields  were  left  so  clean  fol- 
lowing the  harvest.  As  of  this  time, 
growers  are  getting  to  the  mill  almost 
all  of  the  cane  grown  in  the  field.  It 
is  hard  to  find  any  scrap  left  behind  in 
many    fields. 


The  extended  drought  has  not  only 
hurt  the  cane  to  be  harvested  but  this 
drought  has  also  hurt  the  cane  planted 
for  the  1970  crop.  Some  planted  cane 
has  already  been  plowed  out  and  re- 
planted and  growers  who  have  replant- 
ed some  cane  are  now  worrying  about 
the  second  planting.  It  is  the  later 
planted  cane  that  seems  to  be  more  ad- 
versely affected  and  particularly  in  the 
heavier  type  soils. 

This  drought  has  materially  reduced 
yields  of  cane  per  acre.  Without  this 
drought,  the  State  average  could  have 
been  as  high  as  28  tons  of  net  cane 
per  acre.  The  stand  was  there  and  the 
cane  was  on  the  best  land.  As  of  this 
time,  yields  have  to  materially  improve 
if  the  State  is  to  average  much  over  24 
net  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

On  the  brighter  side,  some  growers 
are  reporting  yields  are  improving  in 
the  better  stubble  cane.  Plant  cane 
yields  should  be  higher  and  are  normal- 
ly better  than  yields  of  stubble  cane. 
Growers  have  already  removed  all  of 
the  scrappy  cane  and  most  of  the  heavy 
land  cane  has  been  harvested.  All  of 
these  facts  seem  to  point  toward  yield 
improvement.  Many  growers  believe  a 
heavy  rainfall  would  help  cane  yields. 
Certainly  a  good  rain  would  help  the 
planted   cane. 


HELP  WANTED 

Manager  —  Bookkeeper 

for 
Louisiana    Sugar    Mill    in 

Western    Area. 

Reply    to    M-  I 

The    Sugar    Bulletin 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  FERRIS  &  GODFREY 

By  Jostah  Ferris  and  Horace  Godfrey 


Agricultural  Legislation 

Secretary  Hardin  and  top  officials  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  meeting  weekly  with  Chair- 
man Poage  and  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  discuss  legis- 
lation for  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton 
and  wool.  The  1965  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  which  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  programs  for  these  commod- 
ities will  expire  at  the  end  of  1970. 
Chairman  Poage  has  stated  that  early 
action  is  necessary  since  a  decision  must 
be  made  early  in  1970  by  the  USDA 
on  the  type  of  wheat  program  which 
will  be  in  effect  for  wheat  to  be  har- 
vested in  1971  which  would  be  seed- 
ed beginning  in  August  of    1970. 

If  no  action  is  taken  to  extend  or 
revise  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
be  forced  to  call  a  referendum  among 
wheat  farmers  to  determine  if  they 
would  approve  strict  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas  along  with 
a  certificate  type  payment  program 
now  in  effect  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In 
the  last  wheat  referendum  held  in 
1963,  wheat  farmers  rejected  market- 
ing quotas  and  subsequently  the  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  for  a  voluntary 
program.  Chairman  Poage  has  stated 
repeatedly  that  farmers  need  as  much 
advance  notice  as  possible  so  that  they 
could  make  their  plans  for  production 
of  cotton  and  feed  grains. 

One  major  item  which  has  entered 
into  each  discussion  has  been  "pay- 
ment limitations."  The  USDA  has  sub- 
mitted four  plans  for  discussion  pur- 
poses: 

Alternative  Plan  One  would  put  a 
flat  limit  of  $20,000  for  payments  to 
any  one  person. 

Alternative  Plan  TWO  would  start 
reducing  payments  in  excess  of  $10,- 
000  but  would  provide  no  top  limit. 
The  reductions  would  be  graduated 
with  a  reduction  of  55%   for  any  pay- 


ment in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Alternative  Plan  Three  would  pro- 
vide for  reductions  to  begin  on  any 
payment  in  excess  of  $20,000  and  to 
be  graduated,  having  a  top  limit  of 
$200,000. 

Alternative  Plan  Four  would  start 
reductions  at  $2,000  with  a  top  limit  of 
$8,000. 

Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Cotton,  Congressman  Thomas  Aber- 
nethy,  has  scheduled  hearings  for  the 
cotton  portion  of  the  legislation.  Legis- 
lation for  wheat  and  feed  grains  which 
are  produced  in  all  states  and  for  cot- 
ton which  is  grown  in  more  than  1 8 
states  is  of  major  importance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committees  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  Sugar  legisla- 
tion normally  follows  legislation  for 
these  commodities. 

F.  Edward  Hebert 

In  continuing  our  biographical 
sketches  of  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation,  our  third  biography  is  on 
Congressman  F.    Edward   Hebert. 

Congressman  F.  Edward  Hebert, 
was  born  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
October  12,  1901.  He  received  his 
education  in  public  and  parochial 
schools,  Jesuit  High  School  and  Tu- 
lane  University.  He  was  a  newspaper- 
man on  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  was 
city  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States. 
He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  the 
77th  Congress  and  began  his  service 
on  January  3,  1941.  He  has  con- 
tinuously served  since  that  time  and 
only  ten  members  of  the  435  members 
of  the  House  have  more  service  than 
Congressman  Hebert.  He  is  the  first 
Louisianian  in  history  to  serve  29  con- 
secutive years  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives.  He  serves  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  Com- 
mittee in  Congress. 
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THE  SUPPLE  SYSTEM 
A  NEW  METHOD  OF  HANDLING  CANE 

By  Glenn  R.  Timmons 


During  the  1968-crop,  Mr.  Ed  Sup- 
ple of  Bayou  Goula,  Louisiana  experi- 
mented with  a  new  method  of  hand- 
ling cane  on  the  mill  yard  at  Catherine 
Sugar  Factory. 

The  Supple  System  makes  use  of 
a  heavy-duty,  construction-type  tractor 
with  a  front-end  mounted  cane  grab. 
Mr.  Supple  felt  that  if  this  method  were 
successful  it  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  the  revolving  derricks. 

After  last  years  trial,  the  people  at 
the  Catherine  Sugar  Factory  had 
enough  confidence  in  the  Supple  Sys- 
tem to  remove  both  derricks. 

The   Supple    System    has    been   used 


exclusively    throughout    the    1 969-crop 
with    very   good    results.     This   method 
deserves     consideration     by     any     mill 
manager  faced  with  the  problem  of  re*| 
placing  yard  derricks. 

Anyone  interested  in  observing  the 
Supple  System  in  operation  can  visit 
the  Catherine  Sugar  Factory  at  Bayou 
Goula,  Louisiana  before  the  end  of 
grinding. 

The  League  is  presently  conducting 
a  cost  study  of  the  Supple  System,  and 
the  results  will  be  presented  at  the 
February  1970  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Techno- 
logists meeting  in  Baton  Rouge. 


This  is  one  of  two  heavy-duty,  construction  type  tractors  with  front-end,  mounted  cane 
grab  that  replaced  two  revolving  derricks  at  the  Catherine  Sugar  Factory  this  year. 
These  two  units  comprise  the  new  method  of  handling  cane  at  the  mill  called  "The 
Supple  System."  During  the  1969  crop,  both  machines  have  been  able  to  feed  the  mill 
and  build  up  storage  for  night  grinding.  Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  each  machine 
picks   up   between   4   and   5   tons    of   cane   per   grabfull. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 

CENSUS  FOR  1969  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  BETTER  USE  OF  VARIETIES 


By  Rouby  J.  Matherne1 


The  percentage  of  acreage  devoted 
to  each  sugarcane  variety  grown  in 
Louisiana  for  the  1969  harvest  has 
ibeen  determined  in  a  survey  made  with 
the  assistance  of  the  County  Agents2. 
The  survey  was  conducted  in  1  7  par- 
ishes. Parishes  are  grouped  into  three 
distinct  areas:  Southeastern,  Southwest- 
ern, and  Northern  (Table  1).  Each 
county  agent  estimates  the  acreage  of 
individual  varieties  for  each  grower  in 
his  parish.  Percentages  for  each  area 
are  calculated  for  the  total  acreages  in 
sugarcane  for  the  area.  The  total  acre- 
age in  sugarcane  for  Louisiana  is  used 
to  calculate  percentages   for  the  state. 

iResearch  Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Di- 
vision, Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department    of    Agriculture,    Houma,    La. 

2The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following 
County  Agents  who  made  the  survey:  Stanley 
Angelle,  C.  J.  Arceneaux,  A.  J.  Brackin,  E. 
J.  Burleigh,  V.  O.  Calandro,  Karmit  Coulon, 
Sterling  Deville,  Kermit  Ducote,  Minus 
Granger,  E.  J.  Lousteau,  A.  J.  Melancon, 
Charles  Miller,  Claude  Songy,  Richard  Son- 
nier,    H.    A.    Webb,    and    Murphy    Veillon. 


Although  C.P.  52-68  still  exceeds 
all  other  varieties  in  acreage  (Table  1  ) 
by  a  wide  margin  (26  per  cent),  it 
decreased  9  per  cent  this  past  year. 
Outfield  variety  yield  experiments  do 
not  show  decline  in  yields  in  this  va- 
riety (  1  ) .  These  experiments,  how- 
ever, are  conducted  with  every  effort 
made  to  keep  mosaic  and  Ratoon 
Stunting  diseases  as  low  as  possible. 
Lower  yields  of  C.P.  52-68  experienced 
by  many  growers  are  probably  due  to 
the  high  percentage  of  mosaic  (un- 
published data).  Growers  in  the 
Southwestern  area,  although  growing 
1  7  per  cent  less  than  in  1  968,  are  very 
concerned  about  the  yields  of  this  va- 
riety. Decrease  in  yields  and  the  ad- 
vent of  new  varieties  probably  explain 
the  drop  in  acreage. 

L.  60-25,  released  in  1966,  has  been 

increased    almost    to    the    limit    of    the 

seed   supply.     It   is  up   to    14    per   cent 

of  the  state  acreage.    Acreage  of  N.Co. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Table  1 .      Results  of  the 

1969  sugarcane  Variety 

Census  in  Louisiana 

Sou 

itheastern 

Southwestern 

Northern 

Louisiana 

Changes 

Variety 

Area1 

Area2 

Area3 

(total) 

1968-69 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

C.P.   52-68 

33 

51 

33 

40 

-       9 

L.  60-25 

16 

10 

15 

14 

+     11 

N.  Co.  310 

4 

29 

7 

13 

+      4 

C.P.    55-30 

21 

3 

8 

12 

-      3 

C.P.  48-103 

15 

18 

10 

-      2 

C.P.  44-101 

4 

3 

5 

4 

-      3 

C.P.  61-37 

3 

1 

2 

2 

+      2 

Others4 

4 

3 

12 

5 

*Area  consists  of  the  following  parishes:  Ascension,  Assumption,  La- 
fourche,  St.  Charles,   St.  James,  St.   John,   and  Terrebonne. 

2Area  consists  of  the  following  parishes:  Iberia,  Lafayette,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Martin,    and   Vermilion. 

3 Area  consists  of  the  following  parishes:  Avoyelles,  Iberville,  Pointe 
Coupee,  and  West  Baton  Rouge. 

4Small  acreages  of  the  following  varieties  are  being  grown:  C.P.  36-13, 
C.P.  36-105,  C.P.  43-47,  C.P.  44-155,  and  C.P.  47-193. 
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CENSUS 

3 1 0,  one  of  the  older  commercial  va- 
rieties, increased  by  4  per  cent  over 
1968  due  to  the  15  per  cent  increase 
in  the  Southwest.  It  is  susceptible  to 
mosaic  but  also  tolerant.  All  other 
varieties  decreased  except  C.P.  61-37, 
released  in    1  967. 

Farmers  in  the  Southwestern  area 
(Table  1  )  grow  considerably  more 
C.P.  52-68  and  N.Co.  310  than  those 
sof  the  other  two  areas.  They  are  not 
growing  C.P.  48-103  and  they  grow 
less  C.P.  55-30  and  L.  60-25  than  the 
two  other  areas.  Farmers  in  the  South- 
eastern and  Northern  areas  have  just 
about  the  same  percentages  for  each 
variety  except  for  C.P.  55-30.  The 
Northern  area  has  only  8  per  cent  C.P. 
55-30  compared  to  21  per  cent  for  the 
Southeastern  area. 

Changes  in  distribution  of  Louisiana 
sugarcane  for  the  areas  during  the 
period  1960-69  are  found  in  Tables  2, 
3,  4.  C.P.  52-68  is  decreasing  in  acre- 
age in  all  areas,  with  the  Southwestern 
area  showing  the  largest  decrease  (  1  7 
per  cent).  C.P.  48-103  increased  in 
acreage  only  in  the  Northern  area. 
C.P.  55-30  dropped  in  acreage  for  the 
Southeastern   and   Southwestern   areas. 

The  Southeastern  area  has  four 
major  varieties  and  the  Northern  area 
has  three  (2).  Growers  in  these  two 
areas  are  making  good  use  of  varieties. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  acreage  in  the 
Southwestern  area  is  in  the  two  highly 
mosaic  susceptible  varieties,  C.P.  52-68 
and  N.Co.  310.  Very  little  use  is  made 
of  other  varieties  available.  The  high 
incidence  of  mosaic  makes  it  unlikely 
that  these  farmers  will  succeed  with 
the  newer  varieties  that  are  rated 
moderately  susceptible.  Greatly  re- 
duced acreages  of  the  susceptible  va- 
rieties, especially  N.Co.  3  1  0,  would  en- 
hance the  success  of  the  new,  mod- 
erately susceptible  varieties.  Varieties 
resistant  to  mosaic  would  easily  replace 
the  ramaining  susceptible  varieties. 
Resistant  varieties  exist  in  the  testing 
program.  However,  even  where  a 
resistant  variety  proves  to  be  agronomi- 
cally  acceptable,  it  will  not  increase  in 
acreage  sufficiently  until  at  least  3 
years  after  release.    Its  impact  upon  the 


industry  would  not  be  realized  until  6 
years  after  release. 

Literature  Cited 

1.  Fanguy,  H.  P.,  T.  J.  Stafford  and  R.  J. 
Matherne.  Sugarcane  Variety  Outfield 
Experiments  in  Louisiana  during  1965. 
1965.     Sugar    Bulletin    44:322-331. 

2.  Matherne,  R.  J.  Distribution  of  Sugar- 
cane Varieties  in  Louisiana.  1969.  Sugar 
Bulletin    47:4-6. 

UP  FRONT 

us    hear    from   you   right   away.     Your 
help  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

A  Reminder  To  League  Members 

December  1  5,  is  the  last  day  you  can 
purchase  the  hospital  income  plan 
sponsored  by  the  League,  regardless  of 
your  past  medical  or  physical  history. 
After  that  date,  a  statement  of  your 
past  medical  or  physical  history  and 
perhaps  a  medical  examination  will  be 
required.  Unless  you  are  old  enough 
for  medicare,  you  may  be  shocked  by 
the  amount  of  your  hospital  bill  if  you 
or  a  member  of  your  family  must  spend 
time  in  a  hospital.  The  League-spon- 
sored hospital  income  plan  will  help 
you  pay  any  such  bill  you  may  get. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists9* 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  522-1225 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 
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RECEIPTS  OF  OFFSHORE  RAWS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS    (LONG  TONS) 
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1968 

527,003 

274,149 

371,435 

57,883 

67,552 

73,480 

1,371,502 

1969 

January 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

February 

42,106 

15,400 

24,471 

None 

2,279 

None 

84,256 

84,256 

March 

37,160 

32,472 

32,920 

None 

1,988 

None 

104,540 

188,796 

April 

100,103 

32,456 

30,322 

None 

16,371 

4,700 

183,958 

372,754 

May 

57,675 

37,163 

27,508 

7,000 

7,100 

10,000 

146,446 

519,200 

June 

27,581 

34,518 

41,333 

8,033 

8,803 

6,500 

126,768 

645,968 

July 

97,864 

27,626 

45,372 

8,000 

22,640 

8,200 

209,702 

855,670 

August 

35,244 

27,151 

39,775 

3,480 

13,992 

7,632 

127,274 

982,944 

September 

34,816 

48,146 

27,440 

17,763 

2,000 

10,199 

140,364 

1,123,308 

October 

19,310 

3,325 

31,265 

3,660 

2,133 

None 

59,693 

1,183,001 

*Does  not  include  offshore  raws  transloaded  from  ships  to  barges  in  the  Mississippi 
River  for  Industrial  Sugars,  Inc.,  and  Sucrest.  These  shipments  amounted  to  179,614 
long  tons  in   1968 

The  January  through  October   1969,   total  is   160,742  long  tons. 

Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields' 


1.  Used  Cat  12  Grader,  s/n  81- 
9255,  2-10:00  x  24  (8  Ply) 
Tires,  4-13:00  x  24  (10  Ply) 
Tires. 

Condition    Fair— Lafayette,    La. 

2.  Used  AC  HD11B-E  Tractor,  s/n 
1829,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer  Blade, 
22"    Shoes,    Canopy. 

Condition   Fair— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition    Fair— New    Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,  La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD16DC,  s/n  6040, 
24"  Shoes,  New  Canopy,  16HS 
Straight    Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,   La. 

6.  Used  John  Deere  Pull  type  Tow 
Tractor,  Rubber  Tired,  Diesel 
Engine,    Drawbar. 

Condition    Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GM  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,   La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11706,  GM  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  40' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

9.  Used  Koehring  205  Dragline,  s/n 
CI  1327,  GM  3-71  Diesel  Engine, 
24"    Shoes,    35'     Boom. 

Condition    Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


Baton  Rouge 
348-6721 
Lafayette 
235-1334 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

Lake  Charles 
433-0571 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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THERE'S 

A  BETTER  WAY 

and  it's  STANDARD 


WATER 

¥yni  ■■  ■  "  NOW,  you  can  do  some- 
thing  about  the  weather.  AMES'  irrigation 
systems  are  sized  to  the  plot,  completely 
portable  and  assure  a  cycle  of  moisture  to 
meet  the  tested  soil  conditions. 
Engineer  your  own  weather .  .  .  then  you're 
sure. 


WW  LlUfl  I  Standard-ize  the  un- 
load ing  of  cane  in  the  mill  yard.This  overhead 
KRANCO  crane  handles  either  chain-net  or 
side  dump  wagons  with  a  minimum  of  modi- 
fications. Kranco  cranes  are  fast  becoming 
STANDARD. 


WASTE 


In  sugar  mills,  as  in  cig- 
arettes, there  are  filters  and  filters  and 
filters.  But  with  STANDARD  it's  HAYWARD 
filters  because  it  produces  a  higher  clarity 
of  juice  than  conventional  methods.  Each 
season,  new  tests  are  made  under  all  con- 
ditions to  improve  the  quality  of  your  sugar 
and  increase  your  profits. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWAEE  CO.,  INC. 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

TELEPHONE  522-6641 

■  LAKE  CHARLES  .  HOUMA  •  NEW  IBERIA 
.  HARVEY.  BATON  ROUGE  •  LEEVILLE 
•  HOUSTON 
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new: 


FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall-spring  or  just  a 
spring  application  controls  weeds  rrf>  fl  1 1  ft  fu. 

until  cane  covers  over. 

First  name  in  herbicide  research 


•Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

AMCHEM      PRODUCTS,     INC.     AMBLER.     PA.    19002 


IcquisJJtidAs  Division,   Serials   Dent 
Louisiana  State  university   Library 
pton  Rouge,   Lp^isana     70803 

S5f? 
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WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Old  Mule 


Well,  The  Old  Mule  is  in  trouble 
liagain.  The  drivers  are  goofing  off  and 
our  critter  is  way  behind  the  pace.  At 
this  writing  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
New  York  is  7.70  and  the  target  price 
7.97.  This  is  a  difference  of  27  cents 
a  hundred  pounds. 

We  were  about  to  say  "this  ain't 
hay''  but,  on  second  thought,  we  think 
it  more  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
27  cents  more  for  each  100  pounds  of 
sugar  would  buy  a  lot  of  hay  for  our 
good  old  hay-burner. 

Youngsville  Burns 

The  Youngsville  mill,  of  Youngs  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  at  Youngsville,  La.,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  early  morning  hours  of  Sunday,  No- 
vember 23rd.  We  do  not  have  much 
of  the  particulars  as  we  go  to  press 
except  that  the  reports  indicate  that, 
despite  the  efforts  of  firemen  from  La- 
fayette, Youngsville,  Erath,  Delcambre, 
Breaux  Bridge  and  Duson,  the  mill 
buildings  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
surrounding  buildings  apparently  were 
saved. 

Youngsville  was  enjoying  one  of  its 
better  years  with  a  high  sugar  produc- 
tion per  ton  of  cane.  We  understand 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  its  grinding 
campaign  was  about  half  completed. 
The  cane  remaining  on  its  schedule  is 
being  handled  by  other  mills  in  the 
area. 

Dr.  Mikel  Dies 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  re- 
cord the  passing  of  Dr.  John  J.  Mikel, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Dr.  Mikel  died  on  Sunday,  November 
23,  1969.  The  funeral  took  place  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember  25  th. 


Proposed  1970  Sugar  Requirements 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from 
the  official  news  released  regarding 
quotas  for  1  970  issued  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
on  November  17,   1969. 

"The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  today  announced  that  con- 
sideration   is   being   given    to: 

"(1)  A  determination  that  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  calendar  year 
1970  is  10.9  million  short  tons,  raw 
value; 

"(2)  The  establishment  of  annual 
quotas  for  domestic  areas  and  foreign 
countries  totaling  that  amount;  and 

"(3)  The  authorization  of  charges 
to  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  of 
850,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  plus  the  quanti- 
ty of  sugar  imported  this  year  for  re- 
fining and  storage  under  bond. 

"All  applications  for  set-asides  of 
quota  for  importation  of  sugar  from 
various  countries  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1970  received  on  or  before  a  date  to 
be  announced  in  the  final  order  would 
be  considered  by  giving  first  priority  to 
average  importations  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  three  years  1967  to  1  969 
inclusive,  second  priority  to  increasing 
minimum  allocations  to  5,000  tons  and 
third  priority  to  permitting  importa- 
tions from  a  country  with  insufficient 
history  of  up  to  20  per  cent  of  its  an- 
nual quota  in  the  first  quarter.  Any  ad- 
ditional sugar  to  be  allocated  against 
such  applications  would  be  prorated  on 
the  basis  of  average  importations,  1  967 
through   1969." 


POSITION   WANTED 

Experienced   Farm   Manager 

Reply    to    M-l 
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EM  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


November  15  Freeze 

A  sneak  freeze  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 15,  with  some  temperatures  report- 
ed in  the  low  twenties,  caused  consid- 
erable concern  throughout  the  cane 
belt.  Both  Thibodaux  and  St.  Martin- 
ville  reported  22°F.  near  cane  fields. 
The  Meeker  Sugar  Coop,  in  the 
Bunkie  area  reported  only  25°F.  Cane 
fields  were  very  dry  and  the  night  was 
still  and  the  damage  was  greater  than 
anyone  would  have  predicted. 

Damage  surveys  made  soon  after 
the  freeze  by  the  writer  and  others 
showed  that  cane  in  the  low  tempera- 
ture areas  had  suffered  considerable 
damage.  Cane  on  the  outside  of  the 
fields  showed  internal  cell  damage  at 
the  ground  level.  Cane  on  the  inside 
of  these  fields  showed  varying  degrees 
of  damage  depending  on  the  yield  of 
cane  in  the  field.  In  heavy  tonnage 
fields,  damage  was  restricted  to  the  top 
of  the  stalks.  In  light  tonnage  fields 
damage  was  much  more  severe  and 
sometimes  stalks  were  damaged  to  the 
ground  level  even  deep  into  the  field. 
Short,  thin  stand  fields  were  badly  hurt. 

Although  this  freeze  was  not  as 
severe  as  the  November  3,  1  966  freeze, 
the  effects  of  this  freeze  could  have 
been  as  bad  and  possibly  worse  than 
the  1966  freeze.  The  reason  for  this 
is  because  of  a  prolonged  drought  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  there  was  an 
abundance  of  short  cane  generally 
around  the  belt.  In  many  cases  this 
short  cane  could  not  be  properly 
topped.  If  the  frozen  tops  on  this  type 
cane  deteriorated  the  mill  would  have 
trouble. 

Soon  after  the  freeze,  growers  were 
asked  to  cut  and  deliver  to  the  mill  the 
short,    thin    cane    first.      In    general    this 


has  been  done.  However,  in  some 
areas,  there  was  more  than  a  small] 
amount  of  short  cane  around,  and 
particularly  in  the  St.  Martinville, 
Breaux  Bridge,  Lafayette,  Broussard, 
and  Youngsville  areas.  The  drought 
was  more  severe  in  these  areas,  and 
cane  shows  the  effect  of  this  to  a 
greater  extent.  As  of  this  writing  No- 
vember 28,  no  mill  in  this  area,  or  any 
other  area,  has  reported  any  trouble 
with    frozen   cane. 

Mills  which  will  complete  grinding 
operations  during  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember should  experience  no  difficulty 
as  a  result  of  this  freeze  if  short  cane 
was  taken  early  after  the  freeze.  Mills 
with  longer  schedules  may  have  some 
difficulty,  unless  growers  do  everything 
possible  to  get  all  of  the  short  cane  out 
immediately,  and  growers  deliver  ex- 
tremely fresh  cane.  Following  burning, 
frozen  cane  goes  bad  fast.  Cut,  burn 
and  deliver  cane  in  24  to  36  hours. 
This  will  be  of  material  help  and,  if  this 
is  done,  there  is  a  chance  that  all  the 
cane  can  be  saved. 

Check  fields  for  damage.  Split 
stalks  lengthwise  to  determine  damage. 
Don't  use  green  areas  in  leaves  as  an 
indication  of  good  or  badly  damaged 
cane.  Damaged  tissues  are  water- 
soaked.  Back,  heavy  soil  fields  gen- 
erally suffer  most.  Take  these  out  first, 
after   harvesting   the   short   cane. 

Growers    who     examined     stalks     of  I 
C.P.  61-37  lengthwise  to  determine  tis-j 
sue  damage  were  pleased  to  find  only 
very  slight  damage  and  about  the  same, 
or    possibly    better    than    N.    Co.     310.' 
This  may   be   a   feature   of   this  variety 
that    may    influence    a    large    acreage,  i 
particularly    for    the    areas    which    are 
usually  worse  hit  by  freezes. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 


Senator  Holland  Retires 

Sugar  producers  and  processors 
will  lose  a  good  and  important  friend 
at  the  close  of  Congress  in  1970.  Sena- 
tor Spessard  L.  Holland  (D-Fla.)  an- 
nounced recently  that  he  would  not  be 
a  candidate  to  succeed  himself  next 
yrear.  Senator  Holland  who  will  be  78 
when  his  present  term  expires,  would, 
if  he  stood  for  re-election  and  won,  be 
84  years  old  at  the  end  of  his  next 
term.  Senator  Holland  gave  health 
problems  as  his  reason  for  not  seeking 
a  fourth  full  term. 

Senator  Holland  is  a  native  of  Bar- 
tow, Florida  and  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Bartow  public  schools  with  a 
Ph.B  (magna  cum  laude),  Emory  Col- 
lege, 1912;  LL.  B.,  University  of  Flori- 
da, 1916;  honorary  LL.D.,  Rollins  Col- 
lege, Florida  Southern  College,  Emory 
University,  Florida  State  University, 
University  of  Miami,  D.C.L.,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida;  HH.D.,  University  of 
Tampa.  He  is  a  former  school  teacher, 
practicing  attorney,  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, county  judge,  state  senator,  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  and  was  appointed  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  September 
25,  1946,  by  Governor  Caldwell  to 
succeed  the  late  Charles  O.  Andrews. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  No- 
vember, 1946,  November,  1952  and 
November,  1964.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I  and  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  in    1918. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  the  past 
several  years,  he  has  successfully  led 
the  fight  in  the  Senate  against  the  ef- 
forts to  tie  payment  limitations  onto 
appropriations  bills.  In  addition  to  a 
key  spot  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Agricul- 
ture, Senator  Holland  ranks  immediate- 
ly behind  Senator  Ellender  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures. 

It  has  been  a  special  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  work  with  Senator  Holland 
on    both    the    Senate    Agriculture    and 
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Forestry  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees.  He  is  and  has  been  a 
friend  of  the  farmer  and  we  will  per- 
sonally miss  him  as  we  know  he  will  be 
missed  by  farmers  throughout  the 
United   States. 

Hale  Boggs 

In  continuing  our  biographical 
sketches  of  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation,  our  fourth  biography  will 
be  on  Congressman  Hale  Boggs. 

Congressman  Hale  Boggs  of  New 
Orleans  was  born  on  February  15, 
1914,  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  Jefferson  Parish, 
Louisiana,  and  was  graduated  from  Tu- 
lane  University  with  a  B.A.  degree  in 
1935  and  LL.B  degree  in  1937.  He 
was  first  elected  to  the  77th  Congress 
and  was  the  youngest  Democrat  in 
Congress  at  that  time.  He  served  in 
World  War  II  as  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  and 
United  States  Maritime  Service.  He 
was  nominated  to  the  80th  Congress 
in  1946  and  has  served  continuously 
since  that  time.  He  serves  as  Majority 
Whip;  second  man  on  the  important 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  is  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation;  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures;  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  He 
has  been  an  American  delegate  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  since  1948; 
and  was  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Elections,  82nd  Congress  and  ranking 
minority  member,  83rd  Congress.  He 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Narcotics,  83rd  Con- 
gress; Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Trade  Policy,  84th  and  suc- 
ceeding Congresses;  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Highway  Financing,  84th 
Congress;  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Assassination  of 
President  Kennedy;  parliamentarian, 
Democratic  National  Convention, 
1964;  and  Chairman,  Platform  Com- 
mittee, Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, 1968.  Congressman  Boggs  holds 
one  of  the  most  important  positions  in 
the   House   of   Representatives. 
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THE  FOUR  WHEEL  CANE  WAGON 


For  the  past  two  Louisiana  harvest- 
ing seasons,  a  new  type  cane  cart  has 
become  progressively  popular  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  district.  It  is  hauling 
an  average  of  ten  tons  of  this  year's 
"light'  cane  and  will  handle  heavier 
loads  of  normal  cane. 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  General  Manager 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
asked  Mr.  C.  Lambert  Duhe,  who  is 
manager  of  the  Duhe  Brothers  Planting 
Company  of  New  Iberia,  where  the 
wagon  was  first  conceived,  to  tell  us 
something  about  it.  The  following 
letter  is  in  reply  to  Mr.  Durbin's  re- 
quest. 
Dear  Gilbert; 

"In  reply  to  your  recent  phone  con- 
versation inquiring  as  to  how  I  got  the 
idea  of  large  tandem-axle  cane  buggies 
I  shall,  like  the  younger  generation, 
'tell  it  like  it  is.' 

"As  we  of  the  older  generation  well 
know  'Necessity  is  the  Mother  of  in- 
vention.' In  1967  our  factory  con- 
verted partially  to  chain-net  dump  sys- 
tem. All  of  our  carts  were  the  old, 
small,  single-axle  type  designed  to 
carry  about  three  tons.  After  hurri- 
canes, etc.  we  couldn't  afford  to  junk 
what  we  had  and  buy  larger  capacity 
single-axle  carts  that  were  just  begin- 
ning to  appear  on  the  market. 

"Like  many  other  farmers,  we  had 
chain-net  extensions  fabricated  which 
converted  and  enlarged  our  old,  small 
buggies.  We  knew  that  we  were  invit- 
ing trouble  when  this  was  done — here 
we  were  greatly  increasing  the  load  on 
old  equipment  that  was  overloaded 
even   before   this   increase. 
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"Our  fears  were  soon  fact.  On  our 
rough  roads  tires  popped  like  corn  at  a 
Saturday  night  double-feature  movie 
house;  wheels  broke;  tongues  bent  and 
broke;  and  tractor  draw-bar  trouble 
greatly  increased.  Our  service  trucks 
couldn't  begin  to  keep  up  with  our 
troubles.  We  lived  in  fear  of  serious 
accidents. 

"Even  in  the  midst  of  our  own 
troubles,  we  noticed  that  farmers  who 
had  purchased  brand  new  larger  single- 
axle  buggies  were  having  their  prob- 
lems too — broken  hubs,  tire  trouble, 
etc.  with  resulting  overturned  carts. 
When  it  rained,  most  farmers  with 
these  large  new  carts,  were  having  dif- 
ficulty getting  two  loaded  buggies  out 
of  the  fields  and  ended  up  by  using 
only  one  as  long  as  field  conditions 
were  unfavorable. 

"After  mulling  over  the  problems 
and  hazards  of  two-cart  single  axle 
tows,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
none  of  it  was  very  safe  or  desirable. 
True,  economics  increasingly  demand- 
ed that  we  move  more  cane  to  the  fac- 
tory at  less  cost;  but  the  inherent 
dangers  involved  in  increasing  capacity 
by  using  two  larger  single-axle  buggies 
didn't  appear  to  be  the  answer. 

"When  we  first  hauled  by  truck- 
trailer  we  used  small  capacity  single- 
axle  trailers.  As  the  trucks  got  more 
powerful  we  loaded  heavier  on  the 
same  trailers  and  troubles  increased 
with  the  load  increase.  So  what  did 
we  do?  We  extended  the  truck  trailer 
and   added  another  axle. 

"We  thought  that  a  large  capacity 
four-wheeled  buggy  might  work  in  the 
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fields  and  happened  to  mention  casual- 
ly to  Mr.  George  Davis  and  his  son 
Darryl  of  Davis  Machine  Shop,  New 
Iberia,  that  we  intended  to  build  a  large 
four-wheeled  wagon  to  try  out  next 
year.  They  knew  that  our  '67  harvest 
was  almost  over  and  that  we  had  our 
bands  full  trying  to  keep  our  present 
equipment  rolling;  so  they  volunteered 
to  build  the  prototype  for  us,  using  old 
36"  wheels  and  axles  from  junked  bug- 
gies. We  told  Mr.  Davis  that  we  want- 
fed  as  big  a  pay-load  in  a  single  wagon 
as  we  had  in  two  carts.  Within  about 
four  days  we  had  the  'monster'  in 
our  muddy  fields  (it  had  rained  about 
2".)  Much  to  our  amazement,  the 
darned  thing  seemed  to  work — no  bog- 
ging, no  trouble  turning,  and  much 
lighter  pulling  even  with  a  heavier  load. 
It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  Other 
farmers  looked  at  the  monster  buggy 
and  would  not  believe  that  an  old 
M.  V.  or  U.  C.  tractor  could  pull  one 
loaded  under  dry  conditions  let  alone 
under  wet  adverse  conditions.  They 
had    to    see    for   themselves;    and   they 


did. 

"After  seeing  that  the  hastily  built 
tandem  prototype  buggy  worked  very 
well,  Mr.  Davis  contacted  major  man- 
ufacturers and  had  hubs,  axles,  wheels, 
and  tires  designed  especially  to  carry 
heavier  loads.  He  also  greatly 
strengthened  the  frames  and  bodies  of 
the  monster  buggy.  We  are  well  into 
our  third  season  with  the  prototype  and 
the  second  season  with  others  and  are 
extremely  pleased  with  results. 

"As  per  your  request  we're  enclosing 
pictures  and  a  list  of  present  owners  of 
tandem-axled  buggies  as  furnished  by 
Davis  Machine  Shop.  Sorry  for  the 
delay,  but  we  were  waiting  on  photos." 

Editor's  note:  The  large  tandem- 
axel  cane  wagons  are  now  also  being 
manufactured  by  several  machine 
shops.  The  Sugar  Bulletin  will  be  glad 
to  print  any  news  items  about  the 
wagons  that  the  builders  think  will  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers.  The  list  of 
present  owners  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Duhe's  letter  is  available  upon  request. 


Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 
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1.  Used  Cat  12  Grader,  s/n  81- 
9255,  2-10:00  x  24  (8  Ply) 
Tires,  4-13:00  x  24  (10  Ply) 
Tires. 

Condition    Fair— Lafayette,    La. 

2.  Used  AC  HD11B-E  Tractor,  s/n 
1829,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer  Blade, 
22"    Shoes,    Canopy. 

Condition   Fair— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition    Fair— New   Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,  La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD16DC,  s/n  6040, 
24"  Shoes,  New  Canopy,  16HS 
Straight    Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

6.  Used  John  Deere  Pull  type  Tow 
Tractor,  Rubber  Tired,  Diesel 
Engine,    Drawbar. 

Condition    Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GM  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,   La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11706,  GM  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  40' 
Boom,     Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,   La. 

9.  Used  Koehring  205  Dragline,  s/n 
CI  1327,  GM  3-71  Diesel  Engine, 
24"    Shoes,    35'    Boom. 

Condition   Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Baton  Rouge  New  Orleans 

348-6721  888-4840 


Lafayette 
235-1334 


Lake  Charles 
433-0571 


NEW  AND  USED  EOUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall  -  spring  or  just  a 
spring  application  controls  weeds  #Y1  fi  E  iHfv* 

until  cane  covers  over. 


■  Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

Jamchem    products 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 


NC.     AMBLER,     PA.     19002 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


Billboards 


By  now  we  are  sure  that  most  folks 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  business  have 
seen   the  billboard   depicted  here  pro- 


claiming   that     "This    Is    Sugar    Cane 
Country". 

The  signs  are  the  result  of  special 
negotiations  conducted  by  the  League's 
Public  Relations  Committee  with  the 
Lamar  Advertising  Company  who  have 
used  their  billboards  to  place  the  proc- 
lamation at  1 2  different  locations  on 
highways  traversing  the  Louisiana  sugar 
district.  At  present  there  are  none  in 
the  Teche  areas,  but  they  should  be  ap- 
pearing there  shortly. 

Strangers  visiting  our  part  of  the 
world  are  now  reminded  that  they  are 
driving  through  the  historic  and  roman- 
tic Louisiana  sugar  bowl.  Also,  we 
hope  the  billboards  will  remind  Lou- 
isiana residents  that  the  growing  and 
processing  of  sugar  cane  is  an  im- 
portant industry  of  our  State. 


RECEIPTS  OF  OFFSHORE  RAWS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS   (LONG  TONS) 
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1968 

527,003 

274,149 

371,435 

57,883 

67,552 

73,480 

1,371,502 

1969 

January- 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

February 

42,106 

15,400 

24,471 

None 

2,279 

None 

84,256 

84,256 

March 

37,160 

32,472 

32,920 

None 

1,988 

None 

104,540 

188,796 

April 

100,103 

32,456 

30,322 

None 

16,371 

4,700 

183,958 

372,754 

May 

57,675 

37,163 

27,508 

7,000 

7,100 

10,000 

146,446 

519,200 

June 

27,581 

34,518 

41,333 

8,033 

8,803 

6,500 

126,768 

645,968 

July 

97,864 

27,626 

45,372 

8,000 

22,640 

8,200 

209,702 

855,670 

August 

35,244 

27,151 

39,775 

3,480 

13,992 

7,632 

127,274 

982,944 

September 

34,816 

48,146 

27,440 

17,763 

2,000 

10,199 

140,364 

1,123,308 

October 

19,310 

3,325 

31,265 

3,660 

2,133 

None 

59,693 

1,183,001 

November 

27,461 

12,114 

17,650 

5,010 

2,524 

None 

64,759 

1,247,760 

*Does  not  include  offshore  raws  transloaded  from  ships  to  barges  in  the  Mississippi 
River  for  Industrial  Sugars,  Inc.,  and  Sucrest.  These  shipments  amounted  to  179,614 
long  tons  in   1968 

The  January   through   November   total   is    171,434   long   tons. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


U.  S.  D.  A.  Basic  Cane  Breeding 
Program  Expands 

The  U.S.D.A.  has  had  a  basic  cane 
breeding  program  at  Canal  Point,  Fla. 
for  many  years  but  for  most  of  the 
years  Mr.  Carl  O.  Grassl,  Cane 
Breeder  at  the  Station,  had  many  other 
duties  to  perform  and  time  and  facili- 
ties just  did  not  permit  a  full  time  pro- 
gram which  included  both  an  adequate 
crossing  and  selection  program.  How- 
ever, in  1965  the  U.S.D.A.  began  ex- 
panding the  basic  breeding  program 
and  Mr.  Preston  H.  Dunckelman  was 
transferred  back  to  Louisiana  with  one 
of  his  main  responsibilities  being  the 
basic  breeding  program. 

The  expanded  program  is  a  team  ef- 
fort of  scientists  of  both  the  Canal 
Point  and  the  Houma  Stations.  In  gen- 
eral, the  work  involves  the  evaluation 
of  the  basic  germ  plasm  within  the  wild 
cane  Sacchrum  spontaneum  and  among 
various  crosses  including  interspecific 
hybrids  and  forms  of  S.  spontaneum, 
S.  robustum  and  S.  officinarum.  In- 
cluded also  in  the  study  is  the  evalua- 
tion of  intergeneric  lines  involving 
sugarcane,   with  other  grasses. 

Under  Mr.  Dunckelman's  direction, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  varieties  of 
S.  spontaneum  have  been  rigorously 
screened  for  mosaic  resistance  at  the 
Houma  Station  during  the  last  five 
years.  Of  those  tested  83  varieties 
have  never  taken  the  disease  and  1  79 
became  infected.  According  to  Mr. 
Dunckelman,  there  exist  within  the  83 
mosaic  resistant  varieties  wide  generic 
diversity  for  erectness,  internal  stalk 
characteristics,  sugar,  size  of  stalk, 
suckering,  and  cold  resistance.  The 
cold  tolerance,  tillerability  and  stub- 
bling  quality  of  some  of  these  wild  va- 
rieties are  amazing.  The  stalk  popula- 
tion of  some  of  these  canes  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe. 

More  than  75,000  seedlings  from 
basic  crosses  made  at  Canal  Point,  Fla., 
have  been  evaluated  in  the  green- 
houses and  fields  at  the  Houma  Station 
in  the  last  5  years.  In  1969,  12,350 
stubble  seedlings  from  33  basic  crosses 


growing  in  the  field  at  Houma  yielded 
7  1  9  selections.  And,  according  to  Mr. 
Dunckelman,  only  canes  which  ap- 
peared to  be  outstanding  in  stooling, 
barrel  size,  erectness,  brix,  and  freedom 
from  disease  and  borer  damage  were 
selected  and  replanted  for  further 
study.  One  cross  involving  the  wild 
U.S.  56-15-8  yielded  89  of  126  clones 
equal  to  C.P.  48-103  in  brix.  This 
alone  is  extremely  encouraging. 

There  were  250  cold  resistant  canes 
selected  and  replanted  this  fall  from 
8,680  plant  cane  seedlings  of  the  1968 
series.  Many  of  these  250  new  cold 
resistant  canes  had  much  green  color 
left  in  the  leaves  and  many  live  termi- 
nal buds  when  the  selections  were 
made  on  December  3,  1969.  This  was 
following  the  November  1 5  freeze  of 
26°F  at  Houma,  La.  At  the  same  time, 
very  little  green  leaf  tissue  and  no  live 
terminal  buds  were  found  in  C.P.  48- 
103  and  C.P.  52-68,  which  were  inter- 
planted  throughout  the  seedling  plant- 
ings. 

Growers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  large  new  greenhouse  was  com- 
pleted at  Houma  in  early  December 
this  years,  and  that  it  will  be  used  for 
growing  seedlings  from  new  basic 
crosses.  Mr.  Dunckelman  hopes  to 
screen  60,000  to  70,000  seedlings  from 
basic  crosses  annually  in  this  green- 
house and  set  to  the  field  at  least 
15,000  to  20,000  a  year. 

It  seems  very  logical  that  there 
would  be  some  better  new  germ  plasm 
for  Louisiana  in  all  of  these  new  wild 
canes,  particularly  since  the  wild  blood 
in  the  Louisiana  varieties  was  not  bred 
specifically  for  Louisiana. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  work 
will  materially  contribute  to  the  variety 
picture  of  the  future.  Present  studies 
indicate  a  higher  population  per  stool 
and,  therefore,  more  stalks  per  acre. 
Better  cold,  borer,  and  disease  resis- 
tance is  already  apparent  in  these 
canes.  The  most  encouraging  part  of 
the  results  is  that  some  of  the  back- 
cross  selections  made  this  fall  look  good 
enough  for  commercial  canes.  Some 
had  low  fiber  and  good  sucrose. 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  FERRIS  b  GODFREY 

By  Jostah  Ferris  and  Horace  Godfrey 


Proposal  By  Food  &  Drug  Administra- 
tion To  Permit  Mixing  Of  Saccharin 
With  Sugar 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
on  Tuesday,  November  25,  made  a 
proposal  by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  that  their  policy  regarding 
combinations  of  nutritive  and  non- 
nutritive  sweeteners  be  revised  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Any  'diet  beverage'  or  diet 
beverage  base  made  with  combinations 
of  nutritives  and  nonnutritive  sweet- 
eners must  be  so  formulated  that  each 
ingredient  is  one  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  safe  and  is  not  a  food 
additive  as  defined  in  section  201  (s) 
of  the  act,  or  if  it  is  a  food  additive  as 
so  defined,  is  used  in  accordance  with 
a  regulation  Part  121  of  this  chapter. 
To  avoid  confusion  by  diabetics,  alco- 
hols such  as  sorbitol  and  mannitol  shall 
not  be  used.  The  nutritive  sweetener 
shall  be  a  mono-di-,  or  polysaccharide 
or  combinations  thereof. 

"(b)  The  product  is  to  be  so  form- 
ulated that  its  caloric  value  is  at  least 
50  per  cent  less  than  the  caloric  value 
of  the  comparable  product  made  with- 
out artificial  sweetners. 

"(c)  If  it  is  to  be  marketed  under 
a  name  heretofore  used  on  a  product 
represented  to  have  no,  or  only  a  few, 
calories  per  serving,  the  name  shall  be 
modified  by  the  word  "new." 

"(d)  (1)  The  label  must  bear  a 
complete  statement  of  ingredients  ex- 
cept that  spices,  flavorings,  and  color- 
ings may  be  designated  as  such  with- 
out naming  each. 

(2)  The  label  must  bear  a  statement 
of  the  caloric  content  per  fluid  ounce, 
the  carbohydrate  content  per  fluid 
ounce,  a  statement  of  the  percentage 
of  saccharin  or  saccharin  salt  used,  and 
the  statement  "Contains  —  mg.  sac- 
charin (or  saccharin  salt,  as  the  case 
may  be),  per  ounce,  a  nonnutritive  art- 
ificial  sweetener. 

(3)  To  further  avoid  injury  through 
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inadvertent  use  by  diabetics  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  product  does  not  contain 
carbohydrates,  the  label  must  bear  the 
statement  "Contains  sugar  (s);  not  for 
use  by  diabetics  without  advice  of  a 
physician." 

"The  Commissioner  recognizes  the 
problem  created  by  the  fact  that  stocks 
of  containers  already  lithographed  or 
otherwise  printed  may  be  the  only  con- 
tainers available  for  these  new  pro- 
ducts. Consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  use  of  properly  applied  stickers  or 
neck  bands  carrying  the  information 
set  forth  above  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner." 

This  proposal  would  permit  the  mix- 
ing of  saccharin  and  natural  sugar, 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  sanc- 
tioned by  HEW.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  proposed  policy  would  not  be  in 
the  public  interest  since  it: 

(  1  )  Implicitly  assumes,  incorrectly, 
that  such  mixtures  are  useful  for  weight 
reducing  purposes,  (2)  presents  a  dis- 
tinct and  substantial  potential  risk  to 
the  public  health,  and  (3)  sanctions 
widespread  economic  adulteration  of 
food  products  in  contravention  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
as  amended. 

Even  though  numerous  public  state- 
ments by  both  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
indicate  that  there  is  a  therapeutic  value 
in  the  use  of  artificial  sweeteners  in  the 
treatment  of  obesity,  the  October, 
1969  issue  of  FDA  Papers  carried  an 
article  by  John  J.  Schrogie,  Director  of 
Research  and  Liaison  in  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine,   in  which  he  stated: 

"None  of  the  few  controlled  studies 
reported  to  date  have  established  a 
useful  role  for  nonnutritive  sweeteners 
as  weight  reducing  aids  except  under 
the  most  carefully  controlled  condi- 
tions." 

The  proposal  by  FDA  ignores  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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DOES  JOHNSON  CRASS  MOSAIC  CO 
TO  SUGARCANE? 


I.  L.  Forbes  and  Mike  Giamalva 


In  May  1967  mosaic  was  first  re- 
ported in  Johnson  grass,  Sorghum 
halepense,  in  the  sugarcane  area  of 
Louisiana  (  1  )  Since  that  time  limited 
surveys  by  the  writer,  together  with  re- 
ports from  a  number  of  associates,  have 
shown  that  mosaic  occurs  in  Johnson 
grass  in  ever  increasing  amounts,  es- 
pecially in  sugarcane  fields.  The  na- 
tural conclusion  by  all,  not  excluding 
scientists,  was  that  the  virus  disease  in 
sugarcane  and  in  Johnson  grass  is 
reciprocally  transmitted.  However, 
greenhouse  transmission  by  juice  inocu- 
lations over  a  period  of  two  years  has 
shown  this  assumption  to  be  highly 
questionable. 

In  1967-1968  very  young  sugarcane 
plants,  grown  from  true  seed,  were  in- 
oculated by  the  conventional  method 
of  rubbing  leaves  with  diseased  juice 
from  young  Johnson  grass  plants.  Only 
15  plants  of  over  3,000  seedlings  in- 
oculated developed  mild  symptoms  of 
mosaic,  while  sorghum  and  Johnson 
grass  plants  inoculated  with  the  same 
virus,   as  checks,   developed  mosaic. 

In  no  case  did  young  clonal  plants  of 
several  mosaic-susceptible  sugarcane 
varieties,  develop  mosaic  when  inocu- 
lated with  Johnson  grass  mosaic. 

In  1969,  much  more  extensive 
studies     were     made.       Dr.     Paliatseas 


1l.    L.    Forbes,    Mike    Giamalva,    and    Bobby 
Fallout.     Sn<?ar   Bulletin    45,     1967. 
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very  serious  concern  that  saccharin  may 
have  the  same  carcinogenic  effect  as 
the  cyclamates.  The  FDA  itself  has 
stated  that  it  intends  to  intensify  its  re- 
search on  saccharin  safety.  One  would 
think  that  FDA  would  strictly  limit  the 
use  of  saccharin  until  or  unless  safe 
consumption  levels  can  be  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

Sections  402(b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  of 
the  Act  provide  that  a  food  is  adul- 
terated when  "any  valuable  constitu- 
ent    has    been     in     whole     or     in     part 


crossed  two  very  susceptible  sugarcane 
varieties  and  we  inoculated  about 
2,000  seedlings  of  this  cross  with  John- 
son grass  mosaic;  again  by  the  conven- 
tional sand-abrasion  method  with  fresh 
juice  from  diseased  plants.  Only  1 2 
of  the  2,000  seedlings  developed  mild' 
symptoms  of  mosaic.  The  plants  were 
cut  back  twice  and  new  suckers  inocu- 
lated with  Johnson  grass  mosaic.  Of 
the  many  plants  reinoculated,  only  1 
developed  mild  symptoms  of  mosaic. 
Again,  no  inoculated  clones  developed 
mosaic. 

During  1969  also,  repeated  inocula- 
tion experiments  were  made  in  at- 
tempts to  transmit  sugarcane  mosaic 
to  young  seedlings  of  Johnson  grass. 
In  many  experiments,  Johnson  grass 
seedlings  were  inoculated  separately 
with  sugarcane  mosaic  virus  strains  A, 
B,  D,  H,  and  I.  In  other  tests  Johnson 
grass  seedlings  were  inoculated  with  a 
mixture  of  the  5  strains.  No  Johnson 
grass  plant  ever  developed  mosaic.  As 
checks,  the  mosaic  strains  were  trans- 
mitted readily  to  sorghum  and  to  sugar- 
cane clones. 

The  all-important  question  still  re- 
mains. Is  the  Johnson  grass  mosaic 
virus  transmitted  by  sugarcane  vectors? 
This  we  have  not  been  able  to  study. 
Through  cooperation  with  the  Ento- 
mologists, we  plan  to  study  this  during 
the  coming  year. 


omitted"    or   "any  substance  has  been 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part." 

This  is  intended  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer with  regard  to  foods  for  which 
no  definition  and  standard  of  identity 
have  been  promulgated.  Although  art- 
ificially sweetened  food  products  usual- 
ly are  sold  at  premium  prices,  artificial 
sweeteners  are  in  fact  cheaper  than 
sugar.  Combining  saccharin  and  sugar 
would  tempt  certain  manufacturers  to 
substitute  as  much  saccharin  as  possibh 
for  sugar  to  increase  profits  at  the  cost 
of    deceiving    and    confusing    the    con- 
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sumer  with  a  low  nutritive  value,  adul- 
terated product  with  a  "touch  of  real 
sugar.''  Further,  some  producers  un- 
doubtedly would  extol  such  products 
as  having  at  the  same  time  both  the 
desirability  of  sugar  and  weight  reduc- 
ing qualities. 

We  trust  it  is  not  out  of  fashion  for 
the  FDA  to  regard  as  a  serious  matter 
economic  adulteration  which  causes  the 
consumer  to  pay  high  prices  for  less 
nutritive  products  which  deceive  a  con- 
sumer to  think  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
lose  or  control  weight. 

We  cannot  understand  how  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  could 
adopt  such  a  proposal. 

Godfrey  Addresses  Meetings 

Horace  Godfrey  had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  Sugarbeet  Growers 
Association  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota  on 
December  8,  and  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Sugar  Beet  Federa- 
tion in  Denver  on  December  1  Oth. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box    488,     Napoleonville,     La. 
Phone:   369-3431 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Giilis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  522-1225 


Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


1.  Used  Cat  12  Grader,  s/n  81- 
9255,  2-10:00  x  24  (8  Ply) 
Tires,  4-13:00  x  24  (10  Ply) 
Tires. 

Condition    Fair— Lafayette,    La. 

2.  Used  AC  HD11B-E  Tractor,  s/n 
1829,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer  Blade, 
22"    Shoes,    Canopy. 

Condition   Fair— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition    Fair— New   Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,  La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD16DC,  s/n  6040, 
24"  Shoes,  New  Canopy,  16HS 
Straight    Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

6.  Used  John  Deere  Pull  type  Tow 
Tractor,  Rubber  Tired,  Diesel 
Engine,    Drawbar. 

Condition    Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GM  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,   La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11706,  GM  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  40' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

9.  Used  Koehring  205  Dragline,  s/n 
CI  1327,  GM  3-71  Diesel  Engine, 
24"    Shoes,    35'    Boom. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,    La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


Baton  Rouge 
348-6721 
Lafayette 
235-1334 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

Lake  Charles 
433-0571 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 


December    15,     1969 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall-spring  or  justa 
spring  application  controls  weeds  g^\  fill  Aru_ 

until  cane  covers  over.  Of  HHl 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 


•Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

A  M  C  H  E  M      PRODUCTS 


NC.    AMBLER,     PA.    19002 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


1969  Crop   Completed 

The  harvest  of  the  1969  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  crop  is  over  and  the  figures 
show  that  the  crop  was  not  nearly  as 
large  as  the  1968  cane  crop,  but  the 
reasons  for  the  smaller  crop  are  known. 
To  begin  with,  the  acreage  was  down 
1  5  per  cent  by  government  order  and 
most  of  the  sugar  belt  experienced  a 
most  damaging  drought  during  the 
growing  season.  The  November  1 5 
freeze  did  some  small  amount  of  dam- 
age but  the  impact  of  this  was  incon- 
sequential as  compared  to  the  1  5  per 
cent  cut  in  acreage  and  the  drought. 

Although  the  incomplete  and  pre- 
liminary data  from  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  League  showed  that  this  crop 
was  not  one  of  the  largest  crops,  it  did 
make  one  all-time  record.  This  crop 
produced  the  highest  pounds  of  sugar 
per  net  ton  of  cane  ever  produced  in 
Louisiana.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Louisiana  would  ever  make  190 
pounds  of  sugar  per  net  ton  of  cane. 
The  highest  on  record  before  this  crop 
was  slightly  more  than  1  82  pounds  per 
net  ton  of  cane.  Louisiana  produced 
537,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for 
this  crop  and  averaged  about  24  net 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  for  the  State  av- 
erage. The  State  had  25  7,000  acres  in 
cane  for  sugar  and  seed  of  which  about 
21,000  acres  were  used  for  seed  for 
planting  the   1970  crop. 

Another  figure  of  importance  was 
the  per  cent  trash  in  cane.  It  averaged 
7.4  per  cent  for  the  State  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  8. 1  per  cent  in 
1968.  The  figure  7.4  per  cent  trash 
in   1969  appears  small  as  compared  to 


the  high  trash  conter^^^-oflV&re  received 
during  the  first  part  or"grinding,  but 
trash  content  became  somewhat  better 
following  the  freeze  and  the  final 
figure  is  lower  than  for  the   1968  crop. 

Although  cane  yields  per  acre  were 
not  extremely  low,  the  crop  cannot  be 
considered  a  good  one.  When  volume 
is  down  in  any  business  profits  are 
down,  and  the  sugar  cane  business  is 
no  exception.  Harvesting  costs  were 
down  and  good  weather  made  for  an 
almost  trouble  free  harvest.  There  was 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  down  cane 
and  breakdowns  in  equipment  were 
few.  But  no  matter  how  low  operating 
costs  are,  a  certain  volume  is  required 
to  meet  fixed  costs. 

Louisiana  and  Florida  cane  growers 
are  only  allowed  to  grow  cane  on  about 
74  per  cent  of  the  land  on  which  they 
would  like  to  grow  cane.  This  auto- 
matically forces  volume  down.  Sugar 
factories  have  not  done  well  either  for 
the  same  reasons.  A  sugar  mill  must 
grind  a  said  volume  to  cover  costs. 
Some  mills  did  not  get  this  volume. 

On  the  brighter  side,  Louisiana  and 
Florida  cane  growers  have  received  an 
acreage  increase  of  about  1  2  per  cent 
and  this  should  increase  volume.  Three 
recently  released  varieties  in  Louisiana, 
L.60-25,  C.P.61-37  and  L.62-96, 
should  produce  more  sugar  per  acre 
and,  although  the  industry  sustained  a 
prolonged  drought  following  planting, 
stands  look  good  now.  It  is  hoped  that 
stands  of  cane  will  be  as  good  on  April 
1,  1970,  as  they  appeared  to  be  now, 
in  late  December   1969. 


January    1,    1970 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


By   Horace   Godfrey 


Thanks  And  Best  Wishes 

December  31,  1969,  Josiah  Ferris, 
Jr.,  better  known  as  "Joe"  brought  to 
a  climax  a  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer by  retiring  as  Vice-President  of 
the  American  and  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
Leagues. 

Joe  first  came  to  Washington  in 
1932,  as  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  late  U.  S.  Senator,  Park  Trammell, 
and  after  Trammell' s  death,  he  worked 
with  his  successor,  Senator  Scott  M. 
Loftin.  He  also  served  as  Clerk  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Senator  Trammell.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Washington,  Joe  received  his  educa- 
tion in  public  schools  of  Orlando, 
Florida,  Georgia  Military  Academy 
and  special  courses  at  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute.  He  grew  up  in  close 
contact  with  his  father's  newspaper 
business  which  included  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  Central  Florida's  largest  daily. 
He  served  as  Second  Lieutenant,  U.  S. 
Army  and  saw  active  service  on  the 
Mexican  border  and  expeditions  into 
Mexico,  France  and  Germany  with  the 
Sixth  U.  S.  Calvary.  After  honorable 
discharge  from  military  service  he  es- 
tablished and  successfully  operated  an 
insurance  and  real  estate  business  in 
Orlando,  Florida,  but  later  gravitated 
back  to  the  newspaper  business.  He 
owned  and  published  several  award- 
winning  weekly  newspapers.  In  1932, 
he  was  Democratic  Manager  in  Orange 
County,  Florida  which  resulted  in  over- 
whelming victory  for  all  Democratic 
candidates  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President,  to  constables  and  justices  of 
the    peace. 


He  first  became  associated  with  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  as  Assistant 
Secretary,  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  subsequently,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  Sugar  Corporation. 
He  has  served  as  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  its  Washington  Represen- 
tative for  almost  two  decades.  He  has 
also  served  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Florida  Sugar  Cane  League  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Executive  Committee  of  Sugar  Infor- 
mation, Inc.,  the  advertising  and  public 
relation  organization  for  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  He  is  a  past  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Sugar  Research 
Corporation  and  has  served  as  public 
relations  counsel  for  all  the  sugar 
growers  and  processors  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, Joe  has  been  very  active  ini 
civic  affairs  in  his  community.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Masons 
Neck  Citizens  Association  and  served 
two  terms  as  Vice-President  and  one 
term  as  President  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  since  its  inception  until 
September,  1967,  when  he  resigned. 
He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Regional  Park  Au- 
thority and  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Vestry  and  Junior  Warden  of 
Pohick  Episcopal  Church.  Joe  and 
Gladys  reside  at  "Craigfair",  overlook- 
ing the  Potomac,  in  Lorton,  Virginia 
He  has  property  interests  in  Winter 
Park,  Florida  and  talks  of  retiring  in 
that  area. 

The     sugar     group     in     Washington, 
(Continued    on    page    89) 
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3/15/69  8 

Ricaud,  Roy  2/15/69  23 

2/15/68  6 

Rice,  E.  R 9/  1/68  7 

Steib,     Rene    J 4/     1/68  6 

8/  1/68  5 

1/15/69  4 

3/  1/69  4 

Timmons,    Glenn    R 10/     1/67  10 

12/15/67  7 

2/15/68  6 

4/15/68  8 

11/  1/68  6 

11/15/68  5 

5/15/69  6 

Tippett,  R.  L 9/1  5/68  7 

9/    1/69  4 

Viator,    Daniel    P 4/     1/68  7 

9/15/68  5 

6/  1/69  10 

Zummo,     Natale     2/     1/68  5 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


AIR    POLLUTION    CONTROL    COMMITTEE 


Dr.  John  Seip,   L.   S.   U.   Audubon  Factory, 
Baton   Rouge,    La.    70803 


William     Nuttall,     Chairman, 

Plaquemine,   La.    70764 
F.   A.   Graugnard,   Jr.,   St.   James,   La.    70086 

BAGASSE    COMMITTEE 

E.    Berkshire   Terrill,    Jr.,   Chairman  James   McNamara,    Vacherie,    La.    70090 

Brusly,   La.    70719  U.    P.    Melancon 

T.    M.    Barker,    Lockport,    La.    70374  South    Coast   Corp.,    Houma,    La.    70360 

Felix    P.    Broussard  Charles    Savoie,    Belle    Rose,    La.    70341 

Jeanerette,   La.    70544  James    Thibaut 

W.    S.    Chadwick,    P.    O.    Box    523  78  Donaldsonville,    La.    70346 

New    Orleans,    La.    70150  M.    V.    Yarbrough 

A.  E.   Hughes,   Iberia  Sugar  Coop.  Youngsville,    La.     70592 

New   Iberia,    La.    70560 


CONTACT 

Louis    Arceneaux,    Chairman,    Route    1 

Box    75,   Port  Allen,    La.    70767 
Henry    Adolph,    Jr. 

Napoleonville,    La.    70390 
Robert   Allain,    Jeanerette,    La.    70544 
Irving    Arceneaux 

Napoleonville,    La.    70390 
Lynn    V.    Arceneaux 

Supreme,   La.    70396 
Clyde    Arnold,    Smithfield    Pltn., 

Rt.    1,   Port  Allen,   La.    70767 
Sterling    Bain,    Bunkie,    La.    71322 
John    W.    Barker,    Lockport,    La.     703  74 
Thomas    M.    Barker,    Jr. 

Clotilda   Plantation,    Lockport,   La.    703  74 
Neal    Bolton,    St.    James,    La.    70086 
Branan   Beyt,   St.   Martinville,    La.    70582 
Ramon    E.    Billeaud 

823  Perdido  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.   70130 
Joseph    E.     Boudreaux 

Rt.   1,  Box  509C,  Thibodaux,  La.  70301 
Norman    J.    Boudreaux 

St.    Martinville,    La.     70582 
Harvey    K.    Bubenzer,    Jr. 

Bunkie,    La.    71322 
Calvin    Burleigh,    Southdown,    Inc. 

Houma,    La.    70360 
Everett    Caballero,     Route     1 

Donaldsonville,    La.    70346 
Clegg   Caffery,    Franklin,    La.    70538 
John    Vernon    Caldwell 

Thibodaux,    La.    70301 
Paul   Cancienne,    Belle   Rose,    La.    70341 
P.   J.   de   Gravelles,   Franklin,   La.    70538 
P.    J.    de    Gravelles,    Jr. 

Franklin,    La.     70538 
Alfred    Delaune,    Lockport,    La.    703  74 
Ben    Devall,    Route     1 

Port    Allen,    La.     70767 
J.    Malcolm    Duhe,    Rt.    2    Box    225 

New   Iberia,   La.    70560 
C    A.    Duplantis,    Franklin,    La.    70538 
Merlin    Dupre,    Route     I 

Franklin,    La.     70538 
W.    R.    Ellender,    Jr.,    Bourg,    La.    70343 
M.  J.  Foster,  Jr.,  Franklin,  La.    70538 
R.  T.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  Mathews,  La.   703  75 


COMMITTEE 

Ulysse    Gonsoulin,    Jr. 

New     Iberia,     La.      70560 
Eugene    Graugnard 

St.    James,    La.     70086 
Stephen    L.    Guillotte,    Route    2 

Box    563,    Thibodaux,    La.    70301 
John    Harris,     1  24    W.    Washington    St. 

New    Iberia,     La.     70560 
James   M.   Holloway,   Maringouin,    La.    7075  7 
Moise    Hymel,    Gramercy,    La.     70052 
Kenneth    H.    Kahao, 

Port  Allen,   La.    70767 
W.    C.    Lanie,    Route    1 

Jeanerette,     La.     70544 
Expadie    Laperouse,    Route     1 

St.    Martinville,    La.     70582 
Malcolm  J.  Lasseigne,  Poplar  Grove  Factory 

Port    Allen,    La.     70767 
Denis    Lanaux,    Glendale    Plantation 

Lucy,    La.     70069 
Clarence    Lemaire,    Jeanerette,    La.     70544 
L.    C.    Levert,    Jr.,   Thibodaux,    La.    70301 
J.    Wilson    Lepine,    Thibodaux,    La.    70301 
Earl   G.    Luke,   Route    I 

Chatsworth,     Franklin,     La.     70538 
J.    B.    Luke,    Jr.,    Bunkie,    La.     71322 
R.    C.    Martin,    Jr. 

Napoleonville,    La.    70390 
Horace    Nelson,    523    Foret   St. 

Thibodaux,    La.     70301 
Randolph     Roane,     Jr. 

Jeanerette,    La.    70544 
S.    J.    Rodrigue,    Edgard,    La.     70049 
Felix    Savoie,    Paincourtville,    La.    70391 
Harris  J.   Schouest,    Batchelor,   La.    70715 
Walt    Sennette,    Franklin,    La.     70538 
M.    Lee    Shaffer,    South    Coast    Corp. 

Houma,    La.    70360 
A.    J.    Simoneaux 

Donaldsonville,     La.     70346 
G.    C.    Smith,    Patterson,    La.    70392 
Jim    Terry,    St.    Route    A    Box    85, 

Franklin,    La.     70538 
James    Thibaut,    P.    O.    Box    431 

Donaldsonville,     La.     70346 

John  Thibaut,   Napoleonville,   La.    70390 
(Continued    on    next    page) 
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Alex   Thibodeaux,    Erath,    La.    70533  Harry    Webre,    Thibodaux,    La.     70301 

F.    C.    Townsend,    Bunkie,    La.    71322  John  Wood,  Vacherie,  La.   70090 

Clarence  Waguespack  M.    V.    Yarbrough 

Vacherie,     La.     70090  Youngsville,   La.    70592 

Also:    Scientists    at    L.    S.    U.,    Houma,    and    Canal    Point   Stations    and    So.    Reg.    Lab. 

EDIBLE    MOLASSES     COMMITTEE 

Edward     T.     Supple,     Chairman  Paul    Kessler,    White    Castle,    La.    70788 

Bayou    Goula,    La.    70716  Claude    H.    Levet,    Reserve,    La.     70084 
Casimir    Graugnard,    Edgard,    La.     70049 

EMPLOYEE    RELATIONS    COMMITTEE 

P.    J.    deGravelles,    Jr.,    Chairman,    Route    1  Denis    Lanaux,    Lucy,    La.     70069 

Box     13  7-A,    Franklin,    La.    70538  LeRoy   LeBlanc,   Route    1,    Box   214 

Henry    Adolph,    Jr.  St.    Martinville,    La.    70582 

Napoleonville,    La.    70390  J.    Wilson    Lepine,    Thibodaux,    La.     70301 

Sterling   Bain,    Bunkie,    La.    70720  Earl   G.    Luke,    Franklin,    La.    70538 

P.    L.    Billeaud,    Broussard,    La.    70518  Robert    Martin,    Jr.,    Route    2,    Box    439 

Harry    Brazon,    Vacherie,    La.    70090  Napoleonville,    La.    70390 

Merl  D.   Burley,    1614   Sterling  St.,  U.   P.    (Connie)    Melancon,   South  Coast 

Franklin,    La.    70538  Corp.,    Houma,    La.     70360 

Wallace    R.    Ellender,    Jr.  Horace    Nelson,     523    Foret    St. 

Bourg,    La.    70343  Thibodaux,    La.    70301     » 

M.   J.    Foster,   Jr.,    609    Adams   St.,  Lawrence    Noel 

Franklin,    La.    70538  Donaldsonville,    La.    70346 

John    L.    Germany  Robert    Patout,    Route     1 

Loreauville,    La.     70552  Jeanerette,    La.     70544 

Richard    Glynn,    Ventress,    La.    70783  Edward   C.   Smith,   Route   2,   Box   245 

Ulysse   Gonsoulin,   Jr.,   Star  Route   B.  Jeanerette,    La.     70544 

Box    124,    New    Iberia,    La.    70560  Edward    T.    Supple 

Francis   Guidry,    Reserve,    La.    70084  Bayou  Goula,   La.    70716 

Warren    J.    Harang,    Jr.  John    Thibaut,    Napoleonville,    La.     70390 

Thibodaux,     La.     70301  Joseph   Thibodaux,    Rt.     1,    Box    483 

Harold   J.    Junca,    Star   Route    B.  Thibodaux,   La.    70301 

Franklin,    La.     70538  Ivan    Wilbert,    Plaquemine,    La.     70764 

Kenneth     Kahao,     Route     1  John    Wood,    Armant    Factory 

Port   Allen,    La.    70767  Vacherie,    La.     70090 

FARM    MACHINERY     COMMITTEE 

Eugene    Graugnard,    Chairman  Clay    Terry,    St.    Rt.    B    Box    236    A, 

St.    James,    La.    70086  Franklin,    La.    70538 

P.    J.    de    Gravelles,    Rt.     1,    Box    13  7A,  M.    V.    Yarbrough, 

Franklin,    La.     70538  Youngsville,    La.     70592 

Charles    Savoie,    Belle    Rose,    La.     70341 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE 

Thomas    M.    Barker,    Chairman  F.    A.    Graugnard,    Jr. 

Lockport,   La.    703  74  St.    James,    La.     70086 

W.    S.    Chadwick,   P.    O.    Box    52378  Warren    J.    Harang,    Jr. 

New   Orleans,    La.    70150  Thibodaux,      La.      70301 

J.    Malcolm    Duhe,    Rt.    2,    Box    235  Ed.    Schexnayder,    P.    O.    Box    5  77 

New    Iberia,    La.     70560  White    Castle,    La.    70788 

F.    Evans   Farwell,     13  14    Whitney   Bldg.  Edward    T.    Supple 

New    Orleans,    La.     70130  Bayou    Goula,    La.     70716 

Murphy    J.    Foster,    Franklin,    La.    70538  Clay    Terry,    St.    Rt.    B.    Box    236A 

Andrew  P.   Gay,   Plaquemine,   La.    70764  Franklin,     La.     70538 

FREIGHT     RATE     COMMITTEE 

Lucien    Bauduc,    Chairman  George  M.   Smith,  Jr., 

South    Coast    Corp.,    Carondelet    Bldg.  M.    A.    Patout    &    Son,    Ltd., 

New    Orleans,    La.    70130  Jeanerette,    La.     70544 

Ramon   E.    Billeaud,    823    Perdido   St.,  H.    C.    Vaccaro,    P.    O.    Box    52378 

New  Orleans,   La.    70130  New  Orleans,    La.    70150 

F.    Evans    Farwell,     1314    Whitney    Bldg.  M.    V.    Yarbrough 

New    Orleans,    La.     70130  Youngsville,    La.     70592 

W.    F.    Rellstab,    J.    Aron    &    Co.,    Inc. 
336    Magazine   St.,    New   Orleans,    La. 
70130 
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J.   H.   Thibaut,   Chairman,   P.   O.   Box   431 

Donaldsonville,    La.    70346 
Victor  J.   Bailliet,   Rt.    2,   Box    1 08-B 

Thibodaux,    La.    70301 
Frank  L.   Barker,   Jr. 

Lockport,   La.    703  74 
Clegg   Caffery,    Franklin,    La.    70538 
Patrick   Cancienne,    Belle   Rose,    La.    70341 
F.   Evans   Farwell,    1314   Whitney   Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La.     70130 
J.    N.    Foret,    Georgia    Refinery 

Mathews,    La.     70375 
Octave  O.  Gutekunst,  St.  John  Sugar  Factory 

St.    Martinville,    La.    70582 

LEGISLATIVE 
F.    A.    Graugnard,    Jr.,    Chairman 

St.   James,    La.    70086 
Thomas    M.    Barker 

Lockport,    La.    70374 
P.    L.    Billeaud,    Broussard,    La.     70518 
W.  S.  Chadwick,  P.  O.  Box  523  78, 

New  Orleans,  La.    70150 
J.   Malcolm   Duhe 

Rt.  2  Box  235,  New  Iberia,   La.    70560 
P.  J.  de  Gravelles,  Jr.,  Rt.    1,  Box    1  3  7 A, 

Franklin,    La.    70538 
F.   Evans   Farwell,    1314   Whitney   Bldg. 


INDUSTRIAL    COMMITTEE 

Irving    Legendre,    Lafourche    Sugar    Co. 

Thibodaux,    La.    70301 
Irving    Legendre,    Jr. 

Thibodaux,    La.    70301 
James   McNamara,    Vacherie,    La.    70090 
U.  P.    (Connie)   Melancon,  South  Coast  Corp. 

Houma,    La.    70360 
William   Nuttall,    Plaquemine,    La.    70764 
Charles  C.   Savoie,   Belle  Rose,  La.    70341 
John    Seip,    Audubon    Sugar    Factory 

L.   S.   U.,   Baton  Rouge,   La.    70803 
M.    V.    Yarbrough, 

Youngsville,    La.     70592 


COMMITTEE 

Murphy   J.    Foster,    Franklin,    La.    70538 
Andrew  P.    Gay,    Plaquemine,    La.    70764 
Warren   J.    Harang,    Jr. 

Thibodaux,    La.    70301 
Sabin  J.  Savoie 

Belle    Rose,    La.    70341 
Clay  Terry,   St.   Rt.   B.   Box   236-A 

Franklin,    La.     70538 
John  Thibaut,  Napoleonville,  La.   70390 
James   H.   Thibaut,   P.   O.   Box  431 

Donaldsonville,    La.    70346 


New  Orleans,   La.    70130 

MOSAIC    DISEASE   CONTROL   COMMITTEE 
(Sub-Committee  of  Contract  Committee) 


M.    Lee   Shaffer,    Chairman 

South    Coast    Corp.,    Houma,    La.    70360 

E.  V.  Abbott 

U.    S.    D.    A.    Experiment    Station 

Houma,    La.     70360 
Louis   Arceneaux,    Route    1,    Box    75 

Port   Allen,    La.    70767 
Calvin    Burleigh,    Southdown,    Inc. 

Houma,    La.    70360 
S.    J.    P.    Chilton,    L.    S.    U. 

Baton   Rouge,    La.    70803 
Gilbert   J.    Durbin,    414    Whitney    Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La.    70130 
I.   L.   Forbes,    L.   S.   U. 

Baton    Rouge,    La.    70803 

NUTRIA    COMMITTEE 


James    Irvine 

U.    S.    D.    A.    Experiment   Station 

Houma,    La.     70360 
Lloyd   L.    Lauden,    414   Whitney   Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La.    70130 
Clifford    LeBlanc 

White    Castle,    La.    70788 
Denver    Loupe,    Extension    Service 

L.   S.  U.,   Baton  Rouge,   La.    70803 
R.    J.    Steib,    L.    S.    U. 

Baton    Rouge,    La.    70803 
Gerd    Benda 

U.    S.    D.    A.    Experiment    Station 

Houma,    La.    70360 


Clay   Terry,    Chairman 

St.  Rt.  B.  Box  236-A,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
M.    Lee    Shaffer,    South    Coast    Corp. 

Houma,    La.     70360 

PROPORTIONATE 

Clay    Terry,     Chairman 

St.  Rt.  B.  Box  236-A,  Franklin,  La.  70538 
j  Sterling  Bain,    Bunkie,    La.    71322 
I  John    Wm.    Barker,    Lockport,    La.    703  74 
J.   G.    Beaud,    New   Roads,    La.    70760 
|  Joseph    E.    Boudreaux,    Rt.     I,    Box    509C 

Thibodaux,    La.    70301 
!  Don    Caffery,    Franklin,    La.    70538 

|W.  S.  Chadwick,  P.  O.  Box  52378 

New     Orleans,     La.     70150 
P.  J.   de  Gravelles,   Jr.,   Route    1 
|        Box    13  7-A,    Franklin,    La.    70538 
j  J.   A.   Dornier,    c/o   Helvetia   Sugars 
Convent,    La.    70723 
James  Graugnard,   St.   James,    La.    70086 
Ronald  R.   Hebert,  Jeannerette,  La.    70544 


Wallace    R.    Ellender,    Jr. 

Bourg,    La.     70343 
Calvin    Burleigh,    Southdown,    Inc. 
Houma,    La.     70360 
SHARE     COMMITTEE 

Kenneth    Kahao,    Route     I 

Port   Allen,    La.    70767 
Pierre    Lanaux,    Lucy,    La.     70069 
Earl   G.    Luke,    Route    1 

Chatsworth,     Franklin,     La.     70538 
U.    P.    (Connie)    Melancon 

South  Coast  Corp.,   Houma,   La.    70360 
Charles    Naquin,    Lafourche   Sugar    Co. 

Thibodaux,    La.     70301 
R.    L.    Roane,    Jr.,    Albania    Sugar    Co. 

Jeanerette,     La.      70544 
Charles    Savoie,    Belle    Rose,    La.     70341 
Harold    Schnexnayder 

White    Castle,    La.    70788 

(Continued    on    next    page) 
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E.   Berkshire  Terrill,   Brusly,   La.    70719  James   Thibaut,    Donaldsonville,    La.    70346 

Joseph  L.   Thibodaux,   Rt.    1,   Box   483  M.   V.   Yarbrough 

Thibodaux,    La.    70301  Youngsville,   La.    70592 

PUBLIC     RELATIONS     COMMITTEE 

M.     V.     Yarbrough,     Chairman,  Ramon    E.    Billeaud,    823    Perdido    St., 

Youngsville,     La.     70592  New    Orleans,    La.    70130 

E.  Berkshire   Terrill,    Jr.,    Brusly,    La.    70719  Wallace    Ellender,    Jr.,    Bourg,    La.    70343 

Charles   Savoie,    Belle   Rose,    La.    70341 

RAW  SUGAR    COMMITTEE 

F.  A.    Graugnard,    Jr.,    Chairman  F.   Evans   Farwell,    1314    Whitney   Bldg. 
St.    James,    La.     70086  New   Orleans,    La.    70130 

T.    M.    Barker,    Lockport,    La.    703  74  Charles    D.    Naquin 

Ramon  E.  Billeaud,   823   Perdido  St.  Thibodaux,    La.    70301 

New  Orleans,   La.    70130  Sabin  Savoie,    Belle  Rose,    La.    70341 

C.    Beverly   Causey  E.   Berkshire  Terrill,   Brusly,   La.    70719 

Jeanerette,    La.     70544  M.    V.    Yarbrough 

Youngsville,    La.    70592 

RESEARCH    COORDINATING    COMMITTEE 
(Sub-Committee   of   Contact   Committee) 

Horace     Nelson,     Chairman  M.    V.    Yarbrough 

523  Foret  St.,  Thibodaux,  La.   70301  Youngsville,    La.    70592 

Lloyd  L.   Lauden,   4  1  4  Whitney  Bldg. 
New   Orleans,    La.    70130 

SOIL    AND  WATER    RESEARCH    COMMITTEE 

Eugene    Graugnard,    Chairman  J.    Malcolm    Duhe,    Jeanerette,    La.    70544 

St.  James,  La.    70086  R.    T.    Gibbens,    Jr.,    Mathews,    La.    703  75 

Calvin  Burleigh,  Southdown,   Inc.  Kenneth    H.    Kahao 

Houma,    La.    70360  Port   Allen,    La.    70767 

STUNTING    DISEASE    CONTROL    COMMITTEE 
(Sub-Committee   of  Contact  Committee) 


Calvin   Burleigh,    Chairman 
Southdown,    Inc.,    Houma,    La.    70360 
Louis   Arceneaux,    Route    1,    Box    75 

Port   Allen,    La.    70767 
E.    V.    Abbott 

U.    S.    D.    A.    Experiment    Station 

Houma,  La.  70360 
Gerd    Benda 

U.    S.    D.    A.    Experiment    Station 

Houma,  La.  70360 
S.    J.    P.    Chilton,    L.    S.    U. 


I.   L.   Forbes,    L.   S.   U. 

Baton   Rouge,   La.    70803 
A.    G.    Gillespi,    Jr. 

U.   S.   D.   A.   Experiment  Station 

Houma,    La.     70360 
James    Irvine 

U.    S.    D.    A.    Experiment    Station 

Houma,    La.     70360 
Lloyd  L.   Lauden,   4  1  4  Whitney  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La.    70130 
R.    J.   Steib,    L.   S.   U. 

Baton    Rouge,    La.    70803 


of 


Baton    Rouge,    La.     70803 

VARIETY     ADVANCEMENT    COMMITTEE 

Louis    Arceneaux,    Chairman,    Route     1  Four    persons    appointed    by    Directoi 

Box    75,   Port  Allen,   La.    70767  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 

Three    persons    appointed    by    Chairman  Station 

of    Contact    Committee  Four   persons  appointed  by  Superintendent 

of  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station 

VARIETY    RELEASE    COMMITTEE 

Louis     Arceneaux,     Chairman,     Route     1  James    E.    Irvine,    Superintendent 

Box    75,    Port   Allen,    La.    70767  U.    S.    D.    A.    Sugar   Cane   Field   Station 

Doyle    Chambers,     Director,     Louisiana  Houma,    La.    70360 

Agricultural    Experiment    Station, 
L.    S.    U.,    Baton    Rouge,    La.    70803 

WEED  CONTROL  COMMITTEE 


F.    Evans    Farwell,    Chairman 

1314    Whitney    Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La.    70130 
M.    Lee   Shaffer,    The   South   Coast   Corp. 

Houma,    La.    70360 
Calvin     H.     Burleigh,     Southdown,     Inc. 

Houma,    La.    70360 
Robert    L.    Allain,    3  26    Menville    St. 

Jeanerette,    La.     70544 
John    W.    Barker,    Lockport,    La.     70374 
Rex   W.   Millhollon,   P.   O.    Box   470 

Houma,    La.    70360 
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Ernest    R.    Stamper 

Dept.    of   Plant   Pathology,    L.    S.    U. 

Baton    Rouge,    La.    70803 
Denver    Loupe 

Agricultural    Extension    Service 

L.    S.    U.,    Baton    Rouge,    La.     70803 
Lloyd  L.   Lauden,    414  Whitney  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La.    70130 
William   A.    Hadden 

Agricultural    Extension    Service 

L.   S.    U.,    Baton  Rouge,   La.    70803 
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along  with  the  sugar  farmers  and  pro- 
cessors in  Louisiana  and  Florida  and 
Joe's  multitude  of  friends  in  USDA 
and  in  the  Congress  will  miss  him  and 
his  dedicated  service.  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Joe  shortly  after  ar- 
riving on  the  Washington  scene  in 
1961.  He  has  been  a  close  friend  and 
associate  since  that  time.  I  will  miss 
his  counsel  and  guidance  and  I  know 
that  all  of  our  sugar  people  in  the  Main- 
and  Cane  sugar  area  join  me  in  thank- 
ing Joe  for  his  many  years  of  real  serv- 
ice to  the  sugar  industry.  At  the  same 
time,  we  all  wish  for  him  and  Gladys 
the  best  that  life  can  offer. 


As  this  article  is  written  prior  to  the 
holiday  season,  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  all  of  you  HAPPY 
HOLIDAYS  AND  A  HHAPPY  AND 
PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR. 


Dr.  Miller  Joins  Sugarcane  Research 
Staff  at  Canal  Point 

Dr.  Jimmy  D.  Miller,  a  native  of 
Oklahoma,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station  at  Canal 
Point  as  a  Research  Geneticist.  He  will 
conduct  research  on  the  development 
of  improved,  high-yielding,  disease- 
resistant  sugarcane  varieties  for  Flori- 
da. 

Dr.  Miller  was  born  in  Marlow, 
Oklahoma.  He  was  awarded  the  B.S. 
Degree  by  Oklahoma  State  University 
and  the  M.S.  Degree  by  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. From  1967  to  1969  he  was  a 
research  instructor  on  the  staff  at  Au- 
burn University.  He  completed  the 
Ph.D.  Degree  at  Auburn  University  in 
October,    1969. 

Dr.  Millers  previous  experience  in 
crop  breeding,  genetics,  cytology,  and 
crop  ecology  will  enhance  the  research 
program  at  the  Canal  Point  station. 
His  research  at  Purdue  University  was 
on  variability  for  height,  yield,  com- 
(Continued   on   page   91) 


"  Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


1.  Used  Cat  12  Grader,  s/n  81- 
9255,  2-10:00  x  24  (8  Ply) 
Tires,  4-13:00  x  24  (10  Ply) 
Tires. 

Condition    Fair— Lafayette,    La. 

2.  Used  AC  HD11B-E  Tractor,  s/n 
1829,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer  Blade, 
22"    Shoes,    Canopy. 

Condition   Fair— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition    Fair— New   Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,  La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD16DC,  s/n  6040, 
24"  Shoes,  New  Canopy,  16HS 
Straight    Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

6.  Used  John  Deere  Pull  type  Tow 
Tractor,  Rubber  Tired,  Diesel 
Engine,    Drawbar. 

Condition   Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GM  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,   La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11706,  GM  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  40' 
Boom,     Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,   La. 

9.  Used  Koehring  205  Dragline,  s/n 
CI  1327,  GAA  3-71  Diesel  Engine, 
24"    Shoes,    35'    Boom. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,    La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
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348-6721 
Lafayette 
235-1334 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

Lake  Charles 
433-0571 
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SUGAR  REQUIREMENTS  AND  QUOTAS 
FOR  1970  ANNOUNCED 


(Official  Release) 


On  December  1  7th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  Con- 
tinental United  States  Sugar  Require- 
ments for  Calendar  Year  1970  of  10.8 
million  tons;  established  quotas  for 
domestic  areas  and  foreign  countries 
totaling  that  quantity  and  established 
limits  on  the  first  quarter  importation 
of  foreign  raw  sugar  at  800,000  tons. 

The  action  differs  from  the  proposal 
announced  November  1  7  (Press  Re- 
lease USD  A  3541-69)  principally  in 
that  1970  sugar  requirements  have 
been  reduced  100,000  tons  from 
10,900,000  tons  and  the  limitation  on 
first  quarter  importations  of  sugar  have 
been  reduced  50,000  tons  from  850,- 
000  tons.  Both  changes  were  made 
after  considering  the  briefs  submitted 
by  interested  persons  and  in  view  of 
the  recent  tendency  of  refiners  and 
food  processors  to  carry  lower  inven- 
tories. 

The  current  price  of  raw  sugar,  New 
York  duty  paid,  is  7.80  cents  per 
pound.  The  price  guide  provided  in 
section  201  of  the  Act  is  curently  7.99 
cents  per  pound. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for 
making  minimum  allocations  of  the 
800,000  tons  permitted  to  be  imported 
during  the  first  quarter  so  that  any 
country  may  ship  the  smaller  of  5,000 
tons  or  the  quantity  applied  for. 

Views  received  in  response  to  the 
proposed  determination  for  1970  in 
a  general  way  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group 
favored  an  11.2  million  ton  require- 
ments level;  immediate  reallocation  of 
prospective  deficits  in  area  and  country 


quotas;  and  elimination  of  first  quarter 
limitations  on  imports  of  raw  cane 
sugar  or  as  a  second  choice  that  such 
limitations  be  raised  to  at  least  950,000 
tons.  Cane  sugar  refiners  recommended 
removal  of  limitations  on  imports  of 
raw  cane  sugar  during  the  first  quarter. 
Domestic  beet  sugar  processors  rec- 
ommended that  initial  requirements  be 
established  significantly  below  the  pro- 
posed level  of  1  0.9  million  tons.  Puerto 
Rican  sugar  producers  also  considered 
the  Department's  proposed  require- 
ments level  to  be  unduly  large  and 
recommended  that  it  be  substantially 
reduced. 

The  National  Sugarbeet  Growers 
Federation  recommended  that  initial 
requirements  be  less  than  10.9  million 
tons  and  concurred  with  the  Depart- 
ment's proposal  on  first  quarter  import 
limitations.  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers Association  and  the  Mainland 
sugarcane  producers  and  processors 
also  recommended  a  lower  require- 
ments level  than  proposed,  concurred 
with  the  Department  on  first  quarter 
import  limitations  and  recommended 
limitations  on  second  quarter  sugar  im- 
portations. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 
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OR.  MILLER 

(Continued  from  page  89) 
ponents  of  yield,  and  character  inter- 
relationships among  selected  dwarf 
grain  sorghums.  At  Auburn  University 
tie  worked  on  turf  research.  He  studied 
effects  of  the  root-knot  nematode  on 
legumes  for  conservation  use  and 
breeding  for  nematode  resistance. 

Editor's  note: 

The   following  quotas  for   Domestic 
areas  were  set  forth  in  the  Official  Re- 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

COLONIAL   MOLASSES   COMPANY 
OF    LOUISIANA 

P.  O.  Box  19804  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 


Production 
Area 

Basic 
Quota 

Total 

Quotas 

and 

Prorations 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 


Domestic 
Area 


Beet 


Cane 


3,215,667      3,215,667 


Mainland 

Area  1,169,333 

Hawaii  1,150,000 

Puerto  Rico  1,140,000 

Virgin  Islands  15,000 
Total  Domestic 

Areas  6,690,000 


1,169,333 

1,150,000 

1,140,000 

15,000 

6,690,000 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  522-1225 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460  South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 
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HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

LeBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
823  Perdido  Street 
New   Orleans,   La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Harvey,  La.  70058 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

185   Bellwood  Drive 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New   Orleans,   La. 

SOUTHERN    INDUSTRIES    CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,    La.    70084 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,   La.   70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall-spring  or  just  a 
spring  application  controls  weeds  -y%  filififv. 

until  cane  covers  over. 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 


■Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

AMCHEM      PRODUCTS 


NC.    AMBLER,     PA.     19002 


D  V  ^        ) 

Br.  Clyde  St.  Clergy 

Agricultural  Economist 

Knapp  Hall,  La.  State  University 

Eaton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Chances  For  1970  Stands 

Louisiana  cane  fields  were  beginning 
to  show  a  considerable  amount  of 
green  color  until  the  January  7,  8,  and 
9,  1970  severe  freezes.  Temperature 
around  the  belt  varied  but  mid  to  low 
twenties  degrees  F,  was  not  uncommon. 
These  freezes  were  magnified  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  of  long  duration 
and  there  was  little  warming  during 
the  days. 

It  is  much  too  early  to  determine  if 
plant  or  stubble  pieces  were  done  any 
significant  damage  by  this  freeze  alone, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  plant 
cane  seed  pieces  had  already  been  bad- 
ly affected  by  the  prolonged  drought 
following  planting  and  this  cold  is  an- 
other injury  from  which  the  plant  must 
recover.  Examinations  of  seed  pieces 
at  this  time  have  never  been  of  any 
great  value  in  determining  final  stands 
of  cane. 

February  and  early  March  weather 
can  be  of  vital  importance  in  determin- 
ing stands  of  plant  cane.  End  of 
February  surveys  of  seed  pieces  by  the 
writer  have  often  times  shown  similar 
condition  of  stalks,  shoots,  and  eyes 
but  final  outcome  of  stands  turned  out 
totally  different.  So  often,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  seed  piece  is  so  damaged  at 
the  end  of  February  that  one  additional 
week  of  cool  and  damp  weather  in 
early  March  can  make  the  difference 
and  greatly  affect  the  seed  piece,  and 
stands  will  be  poor.  Whereas  one  week 
of  warm  weather  at  that  time  would 
have  warmed  the  seed  bed  and 
strenghtened  the  weakened  shoots, 
causing  many  more  to  survive  and 
stands  would   have   been   considerably 


better. 

Because  there  is  always  some  ques- 
tion about  whether  plant  cane  stands 
will  be  good,  growers  should  always 
keep  some  of  the  best  old  stubble  to 
replace  fields  of  plant  cane  that  doesn't 
make  a  stand.  This  is  good  insurance 
and  it  does  not  cost  very  much.  Be- 
cause of  the  prolonged  drought  follow- 
ing planting  and  the  recent  freezes,  the 
writer  strongly  urges  all  growers  to 
keep  some  stubble.  Do  not  plow  out 
all  old  stubble.  Just  because  stands 
were  good  immediately  before  the 
recent  freezes  is  no  assurance  that 
stands  will  be  good  on  March  15. 
Seed  pieces  were  damaged  by  the 
drought,  and  by  the  cold,  and  although 
stands  were,  in  general,  good  in  sandy 
land  and  fair  to  good  in  heavy  land, 
particularly  where  planting  was  done 
early,  this  does  not  mean  that  seed 
pieces  can  endure  all  adversities  and 
still  come  up  to  a  perfect  stand.  Be 
safe,  hold  some  stubble  just  in  case.  It 
is  far  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 

The  drought  in  the  fall  following 
planting  has  already  caused  some 
heavy  land  cane  to  be  plowed  out. 
There  was  some  replanting  done  in  the 
fall.  There  is  still  some  heavy  land 
cane,  planted  somewhat  late,  that  does 
not  look  good  and  this  type  cane  is 
questionable.  This  is  the  cane  that  did 
not  come  up  in  the  fall  except  for  only 
an  occassional  plant  scattered  through 
the  field.  In  many  instances  the  seed 
pieces  are  badly  dried  out  and  only 
some  of  the  eyes  still  look  sound.  Be 
sure  to  hold  some  stubble  cane  for  this 
type  plant  cane.  Chances  are  that  this 
type  cane  will  not  make  a  satisfactory 
(Continued    on   page   99) 
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For  the  best  weed  control 

Controls  seedling  Johnsongrass 

V    * 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  ''Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAK 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Gives  you  higher  yields 


IP-* 

flip?  >-.;x  •«>.-  ->:v    „  hC;-' 

tf.,#*#  '■-•  •-,,;■..  .■■^,<i 


^?^fr  ,?ield,s  °f  su§ar  cane  remlt  when  yoTTontrol  weeds  and  grasses*with 

Sinbar  .   This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall    Picture 

taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row 


:ide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 
for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar" 
from  your  local  dealer  today. 

Vith  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EG  U  S  PAT  Of 

Better  things  for  better  living 
. .  .through  chemistry 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


By   Horace   Godfrey 


What  Will  The  70's  Bring 

As  the  decade  of  the  '60s  comes  to 
a  close  and  we  start  the  decade  of  the 
70s,  one  wonders  what  lies  in  store 
for  the  nation's  agriculture.  The  60s 
saw  many  changes.  Some  basic 
changes  in  the  philosophy  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  some  major  changes  in  the 
type  of  farm  programs.  Although 
sugar  programs  were  not  basically 
changed,  farm  programs  for  the  major 
commodities  of  wheat,  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  and  cotton  were  changed. 
The  change  involved  a  realization  of 
the  necessity  to  keep  prices  for  these 
commodities  competitive  in  world 
trade  and  in  the  case  of  cotton —  com- 
petitive with  other  fibers — realizing  at 
the  same  time  that  American  farmers 
could  not  necessarily  control  the  cost  of 
the  things  that  they  produced  since 
their  "inputs" — machinery,  chemicals, 
fertilizers,  interest  and  etc. — were  cost- 
ing more  and  more.  In  order  for 
farmers  to  stay  in  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing with  these  high  cost  inputs,  a 
payment  concept  was  developed  with 
payment  to  be  made  to  farmers  on  that 
portion  of  the  commodity  used  within 
the  United  States.  This  concept  really 
meant  that  the  American  public  would 
pay  taxes  to  support  the  payments  in 
order  to  be  assured  of  an  abundant 
production  and  to  keep  the  price  down 
in  the  market  place. 

The  decade  of  the  60s  also  saw  a 
continuation  of  a  decline  in  farm  popu- 
lation which  began  following  World 
War  II  in  the  early  1920's.  With  a  de- 
cline in  farm  numbers,  farmers'  politi- 
cal influence  also  declined.  With  in- 
creasing demands  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  federal  money  for  various 
purposes,  the  decade  of  the  70s  will 
find   it  much   more   difficult  to  achieve 


passage  of  farm  programs,  particularly) 
those  programs  involving  expenditure 
of  federal  funds.  The  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  many  farm  members  of  Con-i 
gress  to  support  legislation  for  urban 
and  city  areas  has  reduced  the  support! 
for  farm-oriented  legislation. 

Basic  legislation  authorizing  th 
present  corn,  wheat,  cotton  and  woo 
programs  expires  at  the  end  of  1970 
Basic  legislation  authorizing  the  Sugar 
Act  expires  at  the  end  of  1971 
Whether  or  not  an  extension  of  basic 
legislation  can  be  achieved  or  whether 
new  legislation  will  be  written  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  woo 
will  be  determined  in  the  calendar 
year,  1970.  If  no  extension  or  new 
legislation  is  passed,  these  commodities 
would  still  have  programs  of  the  ol 
type.  For  example,  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  would  have  no  payment: 
and  no  limits  on  production.  Price 
would  be  supported  at  a  level  de 
termined  by  the  Secretary  between  5C 
and  90  %  of  parity.  Production  o 
these  feed  grains  would  increase  ma 
terially  and  government  loans  on  such 
grains,  with  ultimate  takeover  by  the 
government,  would  be  costly.  Farm 
prices  could  be  expected  to  decline. 

For  wheat,  all  farmers  growing 
wheat  would  be  asked  to  vote  in  e 
referendum  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  would  have  strict  marketing 
controls  with  a  continuation  of  pay 
merits  as  now  made.  (They  disap 
proved  this  type  program  in  1964.) 
If  they  fail  to  approve  such  a  program 
there  would  be  no  controls  over  pro 
duction  and  government  loans  at  50% 
of  parity  for  those  farmers  willing  tc 
restrict  acreage.  Cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments would  continue  and  loans  woulc 
be  made  to   producers  at  no  less  thar 
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35  %  nor  more  than  90  %  of  parity.  In 
Drder  for  cotton  to  be  competitive  in 
world  trade,  export  subsidies  would 
lave  to  be  paid.  This  would  reinstall 
he  program  in  effect  prior  to  1964 
thereby  foreign  mills  could  buy  Amer- 
can  cotton  cheaper  than  domestic 
nills.  Output  of  cotton  would  increase 
ind  government  costs  would  probably 
De  as  high  as  under  the  present  type 
program. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  type  of  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  but  one  thing  is 
;ertain,  if  American  agriculture  is  to 
continue  to  be  the  biggest  business  as 
well  as  the  provider  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  then  some  programs  must  be 
designed  to  assure  the  farmer  of  an 
adequate  return  for  his  investments  and 
abors. 
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(Continued  from  page  95) 

stand  unless  weather  is  extremely  satis- 
factory. 

This  year  should  indicate  whether 
the  last  3  new  varieties  released  to  the 
industry,  L  60-25,  C.P.  61-37  and  L 
62-96,  have  the  ability  to  make  stands 
following  adverse  weather.  Thus  far 
L  60-25  and  C.P.  61-37  have  given 
good  stands  throughout  the  sugar  belt. 
L.  62-96  is  in  commercial  production 
for  the  first  time  this  year. 


HELP  WANTED 

Assistant    Engineer    for    Large 

Louisiana    Sugar    Mill. 
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1968 


527,003 


274,149 


371,435 


57,883 


67,552      73,480 


1,371,502 


1969 


January 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


N< 


February 


42,106 


15,400 


24,471 


None 


2,279 


None 


84,256 


84,256 


March 


37,160 


32,472 


32,920 


N« 


1,988 


N« 


104,540 


188,796 


April 


100,103 


32,456 


30,322 


None 


16,371 


4,700 


183,958 


372,754 


May 


57,675 


37,163 


27,508        7,000 


7,100 


10,000 


146,446 


27,581 


34,518 


41,333 


July 


97,864 


27,626 


45,372 


8,033 


8,803 


6,500 


8,000 


22,640 


8,200 


126,768 


209,702 


519,200 
645,968 
855,670 


August 


35,244 


27,151 


39,775 


3,480 


13,992 


7,632 


127,274         982,944 


September 


34,816 


48,146 


27,440 


17,763 


2,000 


10,199 


140,364 


1,123,308 


!  October 


19,310 


3,325 


31,265 


3,660 


2,133 


N. 


59,693 


1,183,001 


I  November 


27,461 


12,114 


17,650 


5,010 


2,524 


None 


64,759 


1,247,760 


Decemb* 


16,390 


16,368 


40,604 


N« 


7,527 


N< 


80,889      1,328,649 


1969  Total    495,710   286,739   358,660      52,946      87,363      47,231 


1,328,649 


*Does  not  include  offshore  raws  transloaded  from  ships  to  barges  in  the  Mississippi 
River  for  Industrial  Sugars,  Inc.,  and  Sucrest.  These  shipments  amounted  to  179,614 
long  tons  in   1968 

The  January  through  December,   1969  total  is   171,434  long  tons. 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE         | 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall-spring  or  just  a 
spring  application  controls  weeds  -y*  fill  ft ful 

until  cane  covers  over.  Q  [ 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 


'Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 
AMCHEM      PRODUCTS,     INC.     AMBLER,     PA.     19002 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


Highway  Safety  Committee 

The  "Highway  Safety  Committee" 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
standing  committees  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  listed  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin. This  Committee  is  composed  of 
the   following   members. 

Andrew  P.   Gay,    Chairman,    Plaquemine,    La. 

70764 

Thomas  M.   Barker,   Lockport,   La.    703  74 
Irving  J.    Bergeron,    Cajun   Sugar   Coop.    New 

Iberia,  La.    70560 
Murphy   J.    (Mike)    Foster,    Franklin,    La. 

70538 

Kenneth  H.   Kahao,  Port  Allen,   La.    70767 
Denis  Lanaux,   Lucy,   La.    70069 
Lee  Roy   LeBlanc,   St.   Martinville,   La.    70582 
Marvin  Marmande,  Houma,  La.    70360 
Sabin  Savoie,   Belle  Rose  La.    70341 
M.  L.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  South  Coast  Corp.,  Houma, 

La.   70360 
Edward   T.    Supple,    Bayou   Goula,    La.    70716 

E.  K.  Bynum  Dies 

Mr.  E,  K.  Bynum,  who  is  remembered 
for  his  work  on  sugarcane  insects  at  the 
Houma  Laboratory,  died  in  his  sleep 
on  the  morning  of  December  25,  1969 
at  his  home  in  Saltillo,  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Bynum  was  born  at  Saltillo  in 
1890.  He  obtained  a  B.S.  and  an  M.S. 
degree  in  Enthomology  from  Missis- 
sippi State  University.  Before  coming 
to  Houma  he  worked  with  the  Florida 
and  Mississippi  State  Plant  Boards.  He 
served  in  the  Army  in  World  War  I  as 
2nd   Lieutenant. 

In  1930,  he  began  work  on  sugar- 
cane insects  with  the  U.S.D.A.  Ento- 
mology Research  Service  at  the  Houma 
Laboratory.  He  did  outstanding  work 
there  until  his  retirement  in  1952.  He 
is  well  remembered  in  the  Mississippi 
River  area  for  his  work  in  wireworm 
control  and  in  the  Franklin  area  for  his 
research  leading  to  the  control  of  the 


sugarcane  beetle.  He  did  notable  work 
in  the  propagation  and  distribution  of 
the  mealybug  parasite  which  was  valu- 
able in  decreasing  infestations  by  this 
pest. 

He  also  aided  in  research  in  the  de- 
velopment of  cryolite  and  ryania  for 
control  of  the  sugarcane  borer,  on 
larval  parasites,  and  on  over-wintering 
of  the  borer.  His  work,  along  with 
others,  in  determining  the  value  of 
mass  release  of  Trichogramma  to  con- 
trol the  sugarcane  borer  was  especially 
notable.  He  was  the  author  or  co- 
author of  many  publications  dealing 
sugarcane  insects. 

Mr.  Bynum  was  noted  for  his  untir- 
ing, conscientious  work  and  for  his 
sound  judgment.  He  was  a  loyal  friend 
and  an  interesting  companion.  He  was 
a  life-long  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  a  member  of  its  governing 
body  in  Houma. 

Mr.  Bynum  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
one  daughter  and  one  granddaughter, 
all  of  Saltillo. 
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EST  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Johnson  Grass  Control 

Although  much  money  and  time 
have  been  spent  on  the  control  of 
Johnson  grass  in  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
fields,  the  pest  is  still  around  and  it  is 
still  causing  the  sugar  industry  a  reduc- 
tion in  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  Johnson 
grass  is  very  hardy  and  extremely 
persistant.  If  given  a  chance  it  will 
take  over.  If  control  practices  are  re- 
laxed for  only  one  year  it  usually  takes 
several  years  of  intensive  control  to  re- 
capture earlier  gains  on  the  pest. 

The  fight  to  control  this  persistant 
grass  is  an  almost  never  ending  strug- 
gle. It  takes  careful  planning,  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  the  proper  chemicals, 
good  equipment,  and  the  best  possible 
supervision  if  a  good  job  of  control  is 
to  be  done.  The  recommendations  for 
the  control  of  Johnson  grass  and  other 
weeds  in  sugar  cane,  Spring  1970  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper,  L.S.U.  and  Dr.  Rex 
Millhollon,  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station 
are  included  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Growers  should 
follow  these  recommendations  as  close- 
ly as  closely  as  possible.  Other  chemi- 
cals and  different  rates  of  the  chemicals 
recommended  were  tried  in  many  ex- 
periments before  the  final  recommen- 
dations were  made.  The  business  of 
Mr.  Stamper  and  Dr.  Millhollon  is  to 
do  experimental  work  on  chemicals  to 
control  grass  in  sugar  cane  fields.  Both 
scientists  spend  their  full  time  doing 
this  job.  They  are  researchers.  These 
facts  are  given  to  show  the  time  and 
effort  that  has  gone  into  these  recom- 
mendations. Cane  growers  should 
recognize  that  their  business  is  growing 
cane  and  managing  a  farming  business. 


Growers  do  not  have  the  time  to  con- 
duct painstaking  research  and  therefore 
the  recommendations  of  the  scientists 
should  be  followed.  And  if  this  is  done, 
far  better  results  will  occur. 

An  important  part  of  the  overall 
chemical  weed  control  program  is  the* 
condition  of  the  equipment  being  used. 
A  good  sprayer  with  an  agitator  is  ant 
absolute  necessity  if  proper  work  is  to 
be  done.  The  cost  of  a  new  sprayer  is 
small  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  the 
amount  of  chemicals  that  will  be  put 
through  the  machine  over  a  few  years. 

Nozzles  are  of  major  importance. 
The  correct  nozzles  properly  adjusted 
can  mean  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  control  of  grass.  The  high  cost 
of  chemicals  will  simply  not  allow  for 
poor  use  and  poor  control  of  grass. 

T.C.A.  can  be  used  again  this  year. 
There  has  been  an  extension  of  the 
label  for  use  in  1970  and  attempts  are 
being  made  this  year  to  have  the  ma- 
terial  re-labeled   permanently. 

Both  Sinbar  and  the  Fenac  material 
have  done  a  good  job  of  weed  control 
generally  throughout  the  belt,  but 
growers  must  be  reminded  that  both  of 
these  materials  can  do  harm  to  cane  if 
improperly  used.  Careful  mixing  and 
proper  supervision  can  prevent  injury 
to  cane  and  bring  about  good  grass 
control. 


HELP   WANTED 

Assistant    Engineer    for    Large 

Louisiana    Sugar    Mill. 

Reply   to:   E-  1 

The    Sugar    Bulletin 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


By   Horace  Godfrey 


Food,  Information  and  Understanding 

A  recent  survey  of  the  effect  of 
world-wide  inflation  on  food  prices 
shows  that  U.  S.  consumers  continue  to 
fare  better  than  most.  The  study,  con- 
ducted by  the  United  Nations,  com- 
pared food  price  increases  in  45  coun- 
tries for  the  period  1963  through  1967. 

The  table  below  shows  the  rise  in 
food  prices  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1963  and  1967,  and  comparable 
increases  in  other  countries,  (1963  = 
$1): 

National  Index 

United   States   $  1.10 

Canada  1.12 

Australia  1.17 

Japan    1.23 

Spain    1 .32 

India 1 .64 

Yugoslavia 2.01 

In  1969,  Americans  spent  only 
16.5%  of  their  income  after  taxes  for 
food — the  lowest  percentage  ever — 
despite  a  general  inflationary  trend  in 
the  economy.  The  trend  for  the  past 
twenty  years  shows: 

Percent  of  Disposable  Income  Spent  on 
Food  in  the  U.  S. 

1969  16.5 

1968  16.8 

1967  17.1 

1957-1959   20. 6 

1947-1949   24.6 

The  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Nutrition  is  a  perfect  example  of 
too  little  attention  being  paid  to  con- 
tributions to  our  health  and  well-being 
made  by  the  American  farmer.  The 
general  emphasis  of  this  conference 
was  geared  to  negative  aspects  of  the 
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food  story  with  no  mention  of  the 
achievements  made  by  agriculture  or 
the  problems  of  agriculture  and  the 
food  industry.  The  participants  at  the 
conference  and  the  public  did  not,  for 
example,  receive  any  information  as 
outlined  above  to  the  effect  that  United 
States  citizens  spend  a  smaller  portion 
of  their  income  for  food  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  and  that  they  enjoy 
the  world's  best  and  greatest  variety  of 
food.  Much  work  needs  to  be  done  to 
create  a  better  image  for  all  of  Ameri- 
can  agriculture. 

*j»  *j»  *j»  »j» 

In  continuing  our  biographical 
sketches  of  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation,  our  fifth  biography  will  be 
on  Congressman  Otto  E.   Passman. 

Otto  E.  Passman 

Congressman  Otto  E.  Passman  of 
Monroe,  Louisiana  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Washington  Parish,  near  Franklin- 
ton,  Louisiana,  June  27,  1900,  of 
Irish-French-Holland  Dutch  extraction. 
He  is  owner  of  Passman  Investment 
Company,  Monroe,  La.,  and  served  as 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  World 
War  II;  member,  First  Baptist  Church, 
Monroe,  Louisiana;  past  State  Com- 
mander, American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II,  Inc. ;  member,  American  Leg- 
ion; 33rd  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason; 
member  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons; 
elected  on  November  5,  1946  to  the 
80th  Congress;  reelected  to  the  81st 
through  the  9  1  st  Congresses. 

Congressman  Passman  is  a  member 
of  the  important  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  is  in  the  top  40  in  senority 
in  the  House. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  JOHNSONGRASS  AND  OTHER  WEEDS 
IN  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE,  SPRING  19701 


Weed  control  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  complete  sugarcane  production  pro- 
gram. For  maximum  yields  of  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana,  growers  should  also 
follow  sound  agronomic  practices  such 
as  insect  control,  fertilization,  disease 
control   and   variety  selection. 

Chemical  herbicides  are  expensive, 
and  unless  they  are  properly  applied  at 
the  right  time,  maximum  control  of 
weeds  will  not  be  obtained.  Spray 
equipment  should  be  in  good  condition 
and  carefully  calibrated  (  several  times 
during  a  season)  to  deliver  the  proper 
dosage.  Equally  important,  chemicals 
should  be  accurately  measured  or 
weighed. 

When  ground  equipment  is  used, 
herbicides  should  be  applied  in  a  30- 
inch  band  over  the  top  of  the  row.  All 
suggested  rates  of  herbicides  are  based 
on  band  applications;  broadcast  rates 
are  indicated  where  suggested. 
JOHNSONGRASS  CONTROL 
Fallow  Plowing 

Fallow  plowing  is  essential  for  the 
control  of  Johnsongrass.  Effective  fal- 
low plowing  reduces  the  population  of 
seed  in  the  soil  by  promoting  germina- 
tion and  destroys  rhizomes  (under- 
ground stems) .  Begin  fallow  plowing 
in  the  spring,  and  replow  whenever 
new  Johnsongrass  growth  is  about  10 
inches  tall.  Six  or  more  plowings  may 
be  needed  during  a  growing  season. 
Late  fall  and  winter  plowing  following 
early  harvested  stubble  has  little  or  no 
effect  in  killing  Johnsongrass  rhizomes 
or  germinating  seed  in  the  soil.  At 
present,  there  are  no  chemicals  that 
are  economically  feasible  to  substitute 
for   fallow  plowing. 

Prepared  for  distribution  by  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  based  on  data 
and    information    of: 

E.  R.  Stamper,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Dr.  Rex  Milhollon,  Crops  Research  Divi- 
sion, Agricultural  Research  Service, 
USDA,     Houma,     Louisiana. 


Plant  Sugarcane  Treatment 

If  stubble  sugarcane  was  infested 
with  Johnsongrass,  plant  cane  will 
probably  have  a  Johnsongrass  seedling 
infestation,  even  though  the  land  was 
fallow  plowed.  Therefore,  a  complete 
chemical  control  program  is  recom- 
mended.      , 

A.  Removal  of  Winter  Weeds 

To  be  effective,  preemergence  herbi- 
cides must  be  sprayed  evenly  over  a 
weed-free  soil  surface.  Winter  weeds 
should  be  removed  from  the  row  be- 
fore preemergence  herbicides  are  ap- 
plied in  the  spring.  Winter  weeds  are 
usually  not  a  major  problem  in  fields 
that  were  sprayed  with  a  residual  her- 
bicide in  the  fall  after  planting. 

Winter  weeds  may  be  removed  or 
controlled  in  two  ways: 

1.  Mechanical  control.  Remove 
weeds  from  the  top  of  the  row  with 
a  shaver,  mechanical  hoe,  or  other  me- 
chanical implements. 

a.  Shaving — the  removing  of  exces- 
sive soil  covering  the  seed  cane,  all 
weeds  and  grasses,  and  top  growth  of 
sugarcane  killed  by  winter  freezes. 

Note:  This  operation  is  a  judgement 
decision  that  must  be  made  by  the 
management  of  each  plantation  and 
should  be  based  on  conditions  present 
each  spring.  Actual  measurements  of 
the  soil  over  the  plant  cane  should  be 
made  and  excessive  soil  removed. 
Study  has  shown  that  most  plant  cane 
has  excessive  soil  over  the  mother 
stalk  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

b.  False  shaving — the  removing  of 
all  vegetation  but  little  or  no  soil  from 
the  top  of  the  row. 

2.  Chemical  control.  Spray  the  top 
of  the  row,  approximately  30  to  36 
inches  wide,  with  either: 

a.  Silvex — 1  lb. /A  (1  quart),  or 
with 

b.  A  mixture  of  2/3  lb. A  of  silvex 
and  1  /2  lb.  /A  low  volatile  ester  of 
2,   4-D. 
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Application  of  either  of  these  should 
be  made  as  early  in  the  season  as  prac- 
tical. 

Note:  When  applying  these  herbi- 
cides by  airplane,  use  the  same  rates, 
but  allow  at  least  1  0  per  cent  addition- 
al material  for  ditchbanks  and  head- 
lands. 

B.  Application  of  Preemergence 
Herbicides 

In  fields  of  plant  cane,  regardless  of 
previous  treatment,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  top  of  the  row  be  sprayed  with 
silvex  as  described  above  to  provide 
temporary  control  of  Johnsongrass 
seedlings  and  other  weeds  and  grasses. 
The  preemergence  herbicide  programs 
described  below  would  then  be  applied 
after  the  row  is  off-barred  and  rebuilt. 
Do  not  delay  the  preemergence  appli- 
cation longer  than  necessary,  since 
silvex  may  not  be  effective  for  longer 
than  two  or  three  weeks. 

Placing  herbicides  as  high  on  the 
row  as  possible  gives  the  best  weed 
control  with  the  least  injury  to  the 
sugarcane.  Preferably,  the  row  should 
be  off -barred  and  rebuilt  (either  in 
one  operation  or  in  successive  opera- 
tions) just  prior  to  the  application  of 
preemergence  herbicides  described  be- 
low. 

1.  TCA  Program.  When  the  plant 
sugarcane  in  off-barred,  or  when  the 
first  cultivation  is  made  by  chopping 
the  sides,  and  the  row  is  rebuilt,  apply 
either  of  the  following  treatments: 

a.  A  mixture  of  5  lb. /A  of  TCA 
(sodium  salt  formulation)  and  1  lb. /A 
( 1  quart)  of  silvex  on  a  30-inch  band 
with  ground  equipment. 

b.  A  mixture  of  6  to  8  lb.A  of  TCA 
and  1  lb. /A  (1  quart)  of  silvex  with 
aerial  equipment. 

Repeat  either  one  of  these  treat- 
ments after  the  cane  is  fertilized.  This 
repeat  and  timed  second  application  is 
extremely  important  to  the  success  of 
the  TCA  program. 

2.  Fenac  Program.  Three  commer- 
cial formulations  of  2,  3,  6-trichloro- 
phenylacetic  acid  (fenac)  will  be  sold 
in  Louisiana,   these  are: 

1)    Fenac — 1     1/2   pounds  per  gal- 


lon of  sodium  salt  of  2,  3,  6-trichloro- 
phenylactic   acid. 

2)  Trifene — 2  1/2  pounds  per  gal- 
gon  of  sodium  salt  of  2,  3,  6-trichloro- 
phenylacetic  acid. 

3)  Fenacplus — 1  1/2  pounds  per 
gallon  of  the  dimethylamine  salt  of  2, 
3,  6-trichlorophenylactic  acid — plus  1 
pound  per  gallon  of  the  dimethylamine 
salt  of  2,  4-D. 

The  primary  difference  in  Fenac  and 
Trifene  is  that  one  formulation  is  more 
concentrated  than  the  other.  A  table 
is  presented  in  the  back  of  this  report 
which  shows  the  quantity  of  each  pro- 
duct that  is  required  to  give  a  specific 
rate  of  chemical  by  volume. 

Fenacplus  contains  a  more  effective 
formulation  of  fenac  acid  than  Fenac 
alone  and  also  contains  1  pound  per 
gallon  of  the  same  salt  of  2,  4-D  as  the 
fenac  formulation. 

A.  Apply  Fenacplus  in  the  spring 
after  rows  have  been  cleaned  of  winter 
weeds  and  have  been  off-barred  and 
rebuilt. 

a.  Where  Fenacplus,  Fenac,  Trifene 
or  Sinbar  was  used  in  the  fall  apply 
Fenacplus  at  3  quarts  per  acre  on  a 
30-inch  band  where  seedling  Johnson- 
grass  is  a  problem. 

b.  Where  the  residual  herbicides 
were  not  used  in  the  fall,  use  Fenacplus 
at  4  quarts  per  acre. 

c.  Use  3  quarts  of  Fenacplus  per 
acre  for  annual  weed  and  grass  control 
where  Johnsongrass  seedlings  are  not 
a  problem. 

B.  Fenac  and  Trifene  are  both 
preemergence  chemicals  and  have  no 
effect,  if  used  alone  on  weed  seedlings 
that  have  terminated  or  emerged  from 
the  soil.  Thus,  these  materials  should 
be  applied  early  in  the  year  before  the 
temperature  is  warm  enough  to  germi- 
nate weed  seeds.  Mixing  Fenac  or 
Trifene  with  silvex  or  the  low  volatile 
ester  of  2,  4-D  increases  their  effective- 
ness for  both  preemergence  and  early 
postemergence  control  of  weeds. 

a.  Sugarcane  planted  in  late  summer 
or  fall  that  was  sprayed  with  Fenac  or 
Trifene   and   silvex  should   have   a   re- 
( Continued  on  page   110) 
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For  the  best  weed  control 


Controls  seedling  Johnsongrass 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAR 

M  W  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 

Gives  you  higher  yields 


,. mi- ,  ■      m 

Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row. 


BPDHJ 


cide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 
for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"     Better  things  for  better  living 
from  your  local  dealer  today.  ■  •  •throu9h  chemistry 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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WEED  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  page  107) 
peat  application  of  a  mixture  of  fenac 
at  1 . 1  lb. /A  (3  quarts  of  "Fenac"  or  2 
quarts  of  "Trifene")  and  1  lb.  /A  (1 
quart)  of  silvex  should  be  applied  to  a 
30-inch  band  in  the  spring. 

b.  If  Fenac  or  Trifene  was  not  ap- 
plied in  the  fall,  a  mixture  of  fenac  at 
(4  quarts  "Fenac"  or  2  1/2  quarts 
"Trifene")  and  1  lb. /A  (1  quart  of 
silvex  should  be  applied  to  a  clean  30- 
inch  drill. 

3.  Terbacil  (Sinbar)  Program 

a.  Areas  treated  with  sinbar  at  2/3 
lb. /A  on  newly  planted  sugarcane  in 
late  summer  or  fall,  should  have  a  re- 
peat application  at  2/3  lb. /A  in  the 
spring  on  a  30-inch  band. 

b.  Fields  not  treated  with  Sinbar  or 
other  long  residual  herbicides  in  the 
fall,  should  be  sprayed  with  sinbar  at 
1    1/3  lb./A  on  a  30-inch  band. 

Note:  Injury  to  plant  sugarcane  on 
light  sandy  soils  in  the  Meeker-Bunkie 
area,  some  parts  of  the  Teche  and  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  area  have 
been  observed  from  the  above  men- 
tioned rates  of  both  materials,  fenac 
("Fenacplus,"  "Fenac"  and  "Tri- 
fene") and  terbacil  ("Sinbar"). 
Lower  rates  of  these  materials  should 
be  used  in  these  areas  until  the  safety 
of  the  compounds  are  determined  by 
individual  growers.  The  variety  C.P. 
48-103  is  particularly  sensitive  to  Sin- 
bar injury. 

It  is  suggested  that  not  more  than 
.8  lb./A  of  fenac  (2  quarts  of  "Fenac" 
or  1  1/4  quarts  of  "Trifene"),  or  1/2 
lb.  of  Sinbar  be  used  on  a  30-inch 
band  on  this  variety  or  on  the  sandy 
soils  mentioned  above. 

4.  Alternate  Method  of  Applying 
Fenac,  Fenacplus,  Trifene,  or  Terbacil 
(Sinbar).  Johnsongrass  seedlings  and 
annual  weeds  that  have  emerged  and 
are  growing  will  not  be  killed  by  an 
application  of  these  chemicals  alone; 
therefore,  one  of  the  following  methods 
may  be  used  to  destroy  these  seedlings: 

a.  Apply  a  mixture  of  5  lb./A  of 
TCA  and  1  lb./A  of  low  volatile  ester 
of  2,  4-D  with  aerial  or  ground  equip- 
ment,   or 
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b.  Use  a  "rotary  pick"  or  wide  hoc 
to  completely  "tear"  the  top  of  the 
bar  and  remove  or  kill  all  existing  grasj 
seedlings. 

Following  these  treatments,  the  resi- 
dual herbicides  should  be  applied  a.« 
suggested  above. 

Note:  Do  not  mix  Fenac,  Fenacpluji 
or  Trifene  in  the  same  tank  with  eithei 
TCA  or  Dalapon. 

STUBBLE  CANE  TREATMENT 
A.  Where  Fenac  or  Terbacil    (Sin«i 
bar)  was  Used  in  Plant  Cane 

1 .  If  the  level  of  weed  control  ir 
plant  cane  was  good  and  very  little] 
rhizome  Johnsongrass  is  expected  H 
the  stubble,  Sinbar  may  be  used  m 
first  stubble  cane  only  at  a  rate  of  ap-J 
proximately  1  lb./A  on  a  3  0-inch 
band. 

2.  Where  Johnsongrass  rhizomes  an 
expected,  both  shaved  and  unshavedi 
stubble  should  be  treated  with  7  lb./Aj 
of  TCA  plus  1  lb./A  of  silvex.  This 
application  should  be  made  after  off-! 
barring  or  off-barring  and  rebuilding 
the   row. 

In  fields  or  individual  cuts  where 
Johnsongrass  is  still  a  problem,  apply 
either  71b. /A  or  TCA  plus  2  lb./A  of] 
Dowpon  or  Dowpon  alone  described  in. 
the   next  section. 

B.  Where  Fenac  or  Terbacil  (Sinbar) 
was  Not  Used  in  Plant  Cane 

1.  Stubble  Shaved  and  Off -barred 

Shaved  stubble  cane  should  be  off- 
barred  as  soon  as  possible.  Follow, 
immediately  with  an  application  of  1  1 . 
lb./A  of  TCA  and  1  lb./A  of  silvexj 
if  the  area  is  known  to  have  a  heavy 
infestation  of  Johnsongrass  rhizomes. 
Adjust  the  equipment  so  the  spray  pat- 
tern covers  the  sides  of  the  barfurrow, 
or  the  plowed  loose  soil  if  the  row  is 
rebuilt  at  the  time  of  off-barring,  as, 
well  as  the  top  of  the  row.  TCA  is 
more  effective  when  followed  by  rains 
and  warm  weather  than  in  dry,  cold; 
weather.  Thus,  shaving,  off-barring 
and  TCA  application  is  more  effective 
when  done  in  late  February  and  March. 

When  Johnsongrass  is  still  a  problem 
after  the  TCA  application,  apply  Dow- 
pon at  the  rate  of  2  to  4  lb./A  with  a 
ground  sprayer.    (See  part  C  for  aerial 
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ipplication.)  The  ground  application 
>hould  be  made  in  such  a  method  to 
ceep  as  much  of  the  chemical  off  the 
sugarcane  shoots  as  possible.  Some  va- 
ieties  of  sugarcane  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  injury  from  Dowpon  than  others, 
;xpecially  C.P.  48-103.  Dowpon  ap- 
slications  should  not  be  made  later 
han  May  20  on  any  variety. 

2.  Stubble— Not  Shaved 

If  stubble  was  not  shaved,  or  if  it 
Aras  shaved  early  and  off-barring  is  de- 
ayed  and  the  grass  is  growing,  an  ap- 
Dlication  of  7  lb. /A  of  TCA  plus  2 
b./A  of  Dowpon  plus  1  lb. /A  of  sil- 
/ex  should  be  made.  Mix  these  three 
chemicals  together  and  spray  in  one  ap- 
Dlication  over  the  sugarcane  and  the 
*rass.  This  application  should  be  made 
n  warm  weather  (temperature  over 
70°F).  The  grass  should  be  actively 
'rowing  and  not  over  1  0  inches  high, 
rhis  application  should  be  made  after 
he  cane  has  been  fertilized  and  the 
?rass  has  recovered  from  burn  or  shock 
rom  the  fertilization. 

C.  Aerial  Application  in  Stubble 
3ane 

Under  some  conditions  it  may  be 
dvisable  to  apply  Dowpon  to  stubble 
ane  with  an  airplane.  The  amount  of 
■rass,  its  vigor,  the  age  of  the  grass 
tnd  general  environmental  conditions 
vill  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  ap- 
plication. From  2  1/2  to  4  lb. /A 
[broadcast)  of  Dowpon  are  suggested, 
lepending  on  the  grass  infestation  and 
he  growth  of  the  grass.  Ten  per  cent 
ihould  be  added  to  the  acreage  for 
litchbands  and  headlands.  Dowpon 
s  more  effective  in  low  volume  water 
ipplications  than  in  high  volume  water 
Applications.  Some  visible  injury  may 
>ccur  on  the  more  susceptible  varieties 
)f  sugarcane;  however,  yields  of  cane 
jiave  not  been  reduced  in  the  past  from 
hese  applications  of  Dowpon. 

Dowpon  applications  should  not  be 
nade  on  sugarcane  later  than  May  20. 

The  use  of  an  airplane  in  applying 
lerbicides  to  sugarcane  is  very  precise. 
\  good  ground  crew  that  mixes  the 
chemical  well  and  in  the  correct  pro- 
portion is  essential.  Flagmen  and  the 
>roper  placement  of  the  flags  are  abso- 


lutely necessary.  If  these  crews  are  not 
available  it  is  suggested  that  the  appli- 
cation not  be  made  to  the  sugarcane 
by  airplane. 

CONTROL  OF  ANNUAL  WEEDS, 
RAOULGRASS  AND  BERMUDA- 
GRASS 

Annual  Weeds  and  Grasses 

Some  areas  and  individual  properties 
in  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  belt  have 
little  or  no  Johnsongrass.  These  prop- 
erties are  usually  infested  with  annual 
weeds  and  grasses.  The  following 
chemical  programs  are  suggested  for 
use  in  these  areas. 

Where  Johnsongrass  and  Raoulgrass 
Seedlings   are   Not   a   Problem 

1.  TCA  Program — Shaved  or  Not 
Shaved  Plant  and  Stubble  Cane 

a.  Apply  1  lb. /A  of  silvex  early  in 
the  season  on  the  top  of  the  rows  of 
both  plant  cane  and  stubble.  If  an  air- 
plane application  is  made,  use  1  1  /4 
lb. /A  of  silvex.  If  the  sugarcane  is 
shaved  or  false  shaved,  the  application 
of  silvex  should  be  made  immediately 
after   shaving. 

b.  After  the  sugarcane  is  fertilized 
and  the  rows  are  rebuilt,  apply  4  lb. /A 
of  TCA  plus  1/2  to  1  lb. /A  of  silvex. 
One  application  after  fertilizing  is 
usually  sufficient.  In  some  cases  a  re- 
peat application  of  2  lb. /A  of  TCA 
plus  1  lb. /A  of  Dowpon  plus  1/2 
lb. /A  of  silvex  should  be  made. 

2.  Terbacil  (Sinbar)  Program.  1  /2 
lb. /A  should  be  applied  to  a  mechani- 
cally or  chemically  cleaned  row  after 
the  row  is  off-barred  and  rebuilt. 

3.  Fenac,  Fenacplus  and  Trifene 
Program.  Apply  either  2  quarts  of 
fenac  plus  1  quart  of  silvex,  or  2  quarts 
of  Fenacplus  or  1  1/4  quart  of  Trifene 
plus  1  quart  of  silvex  to  a  mechanically 
or  chemically  cleaned  row  after  off- 
barring  and  rebuilding  of  the  row. 

Note:  Fenac,  Fenacplus  and  Trifene 
are  registered  for  use  on  plant  sugar- 
cane but  are  not  registered  or  labeled 
for  use  in  stubble  sugarcane. 

RAOULGRASS 

Raoulgrass    is    known    to    occur    in 
several  of  the  sugarcane  growing  par- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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WEED  CONTROL 

ishes.  The  growth  of  this  plant  is  dif- 
ferent from  Johnsongrass  in  that  it 
grows  from  seed  only  and  does  not  re- 
produce from  rhizomes.  One  of  the 
first  steps  in  controlling  this  weed  is  to 
reduce  the  population  of  seed  in  the 
soil.  This  can  be  done  by  fallow  plow- 
ing before  sugarcane  is  replanted,  and 
by  eradicating  plants  from  ditchbanks 
and  other  non-cropped  areas  by  chemi- 
cal or  mechanical  means.  Secondly,  all 
newly  planted  sugarcane  should  be 
treated  with  a  herbicide.  These  herbi- 
cide treatments  should  be  supplement- 
ed with  hand-hoeing  and/or  flaming 
during  the  growing  season.  Growers 
should  strive  to  eradicate  this  weed 
from   their  property. 

1.  TCA  Program  for  Plant  and  Stub- 
ble Sugarcane 

a.  Apply  4  lb. /A  of  TCA  plus  1 
lb. /A  of  silvex  to  a  clean  row  early  in 
the  spring. 

b.  Approximately  four  weeks  later 
or  after  fertilization  repeat  this  treat- 
ment, or  if  Raoulgrass  is  growing,  ap- 
ply a  mixture  of  2  lb. /A  of  TCA,  2 
lb. /A  of  Dowpon,  and  1  lb. /A  of 
silvex  as  a  directed  spray. 

c.  A  lay-by  application  may  be  de- 
sirable in  heavily  infested  areas.  A 
broadcast  application  (directed  to  the 
base  of  the  cane  and  middles)  of  a 
mixture  of  12  lb. /A  of  TCA  and  ap- 
proximately 2  lb. /A  of  amine  2,  4-D 
should  be  made  immediately  after  the 
lay-by  cultivation. 

2.  Trifluralin  (Treflan)  Program  for 
Plant   Cane 

a.  Apply  trifluralin  at  0.8  lb. /A 
(  1  2/3  pints)  on  a  band  30  inches 
wide  on  a  clean  drill  before  or  shortly 
after  cane  emerges.  Immediately  in- 
corporate with  a  rolling-cultivator  im- 
plement set  to  cut  2  to  3  inches  deep. 
Carefully  adjust  the  implement  so  that 
it  mixes  the  soil  without  injuring  sugar- 
cane excessively.  If  beds  are  packed 
hard,  loosen  the  soil  with  the  rolling- 
cultivator  prior  to  the  application  and 
final  incorporation   of   trifluralin. 

b.  If  control  weakens  during  late 
spring,  treat  Raoulgrass  plants  while 
small  with  a  directed  application  of 
Dowpon    at    2    lb. /A.     If   broadleaved 


plants  are  also  a  problem,  apply  silver 
at  1  lb. /A  alone  or  in  a  mixture  witl 
Dowpon. 

BERMUDAGRASS 

Fields  infested  with  Bermudagrasji 
(blue  or  wire  grass)  should  be  sprayec 
with  two  applications  of  a  mixture  ol 
2  lb. /A  of  TCA  plus.  1  lb. /A  of  Dow- 
pon plus  3/4  to  1  lb. /A  of  silvex. 
EQUIPMENT  AND  APPLICATION 

Most  herbicides  used  in  the  sugar- 
cane belt  during  the  past  several  yearjl 
have  been  water-soluble  compounds:, 
therefore^  spray  equipment  with  ordi- 
nary by-pass  agitation  could  be  used; 
effectively.  However,  terbacil  (Sin- 
bar)  is  a  wettable  powder  and  vigorous! 
agitation  must  be  provided  during, 
mixing  and  spraying  to  keep  this  herbi- 
cide in  suspension.  Mechanical  agita- 
tion or  sufficient  by-pass  agitation  must 
be  provided  to  insure  proper  applica-j 
tion. 

Sinbar  should  be  applied  in  1  2  to  1  5 
gallons  of  water  per  acre  (on  the  drill).! 
Less  volume  may  cause  nozzle  clogging! 
and  unnecessary  delays  in  the  field. 

Quantity  of  two  commercial  formula- 1 

tions  required  to  give  a  specific 

rate  of  fenac. 


Pounds    of    fenac 

Volume 

per  acre  for 

per  acre 

each 

product 

Fenac1  or  Fenacplus  Trifene* 

2.1 

5|/2    qts. 

3 1/2    qts: 

1.9 

5    qts. 

3    qtsj 

1.5 

4    qts. 

21/2    qtsJ 

1.1 

3    qts. 

2    qts: 

.8 

2    qts. 

11/4     qts 

.4 

1     qt. 

1  !4    pts. 

1Sold  by  Amchem  Products,  Ambler, 
Pa. ;  contains  1  1  /2  pounds  of  fenac 
per  gallon. 
2Sold  by  Tenneco  Chemicals,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  contains  2  1  /2  pounds  ol 
fenac  per  gallon. 

Chemicals  Referred  to  in  the 
Recommendations 


m  N; 


Chemical  Name 


2,  4-D  amine    or    low    volatile 

esters  of  2,  4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic  acid 

Dalapon  sodium    salt    of    2,2-di- 

(Dowpon)      chloropropionic   acid 
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A  SIMPLE  METHOD  FOR  CHECKING 

INTERNAL  TEMPERATURE  DURING 

HOT-AIR  TREATMENT  OF  SUGARCANE 


Hideo  Koike  and  G.T.A.  Benda1 


The  hot-air  treatment  of  sugarcane 
or  the  control  of  ratoon  stunting  di- 
sease has  become  standard  practice  in 
Louisiana  since  Abbott  reported  pres- 
nce  of  the  disease  in  the  state  in  1953 
'  1  ) .  Large  electric  ovens  ( 2 )  are 
videly  used.  The  recommended  treat- 
nent  time  is  8  hours  with  an  air  tem- 
>erature  of  54°C.  This  requires  a  tem- 
>erature  in  the  inlet  duct  of  5  7°C  to 
9°C.  The  internal  temperatures  of  the 
ugarcane  stalks  within  the  oven  ad- 
usted  to  these  temperatures  will  be  be- 
ween  50°C  to  54°C  for  the  last  2  to  3 
lours  of  operation   (3). 

The  hot-air  treatment  of  sugarcane 
nactivates  the  virus  only  if  the  inside 
f  the  cane  is  heated  to  the  indicated 
emperatures.  Hot-air  ovens  may  be 
neffective  even  though  the  heating 
oils    and    blower    function    well,     the 


iResearch  Plant  Pathologist  and  Plant 
'hysiologist,  respectively,  U.S.  Sugarcane 
ield  Station,  Crops  Research  Division,  Agri- 
ultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department 
f   Agriculture,    Houma,    Louisiana    70360. 

VEED  CONTROL 


enac   (Fenac 
or  Trifene) 


iil 


vex 


"erbacil 

(Sinbar) 
enacplus 


rifluralin 
(Treflan) 


sodium  salt  of  2,   3,   6- 
trichlorophenylacetic 
acid 

low    volatile    esters    of 
2- (2,  4,   5-trichloro- 
phenoxy)   propionic 
acid 

sodium   salt   of   trichlo- 
roacetic acid 
3-645  6-butyl-5-chloro- 
t-methyluracil 
dimethylamine    salt    of 
2,  3,  6-trichlorophenyl- 
acetic  acid  plus  1  pound 
of    dimethylamine    salt 
of  2,  4-D 
a,a,a-trifluoro-2,6- 
dinitro-N,N-diproply- 
p-toluidine 
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temperature  at  the  inlet  and  outlet 
ducts  are  as  recommended,  and  the 
cane  is  loaded  to  permit  good  air  circu- 
lation. Effective  heat-treatment  re- 
quires the  heat  within  the  oven  to  be 
evenly  distributed  by  the  baffles,  with- 
out hot  areas  or  cold  areas.  Hot  areas 
lower  germination  and  cold  ones  cause 
the  treatment  to  be  locally  ineffective. 

There  has  been  a  definite  need  for 
a  routine  method  of  checking  the  in- 
ternal cane  stalk  temperature,  so  that 
uneven  distribution  of  heat  in  the  oven 
may  be  detected.  The  heat-sensitive 
indicators  described  in  this  paper  will 
provide  a  simple,  reliable,  and  inex- 
pensive method  of  determining  whether 
an  oven  needs  adjustment.  The  ad- 
justment itself  requires  the  use  of 
thermocouples. 

The  Material:  Temperature  indica- 
tors are  available  2  that  consist  of  cali- 
brated melting  point  resins  suspended 
in  volatile  solvents  and  that  are  applied 
like  paint.  These  colored  indicators 
melt  at  any  temperature  equal  to  or 
higher  than  their  melting  point;  once 
melted,  they  change  their  appearance 
irreversibly  from  the  original  dull  and 
opaque  to  glossy,  crystalline,  fused- 
looking,  or  transparent.  For  example, 
if  the  temperature  reaches  50°C,  the 
indicator  for  that  temperature  will 
melt,  but  the  indicators  for  the  higher 
temperatures  (e.g.  52°,  55°  and 
59°C)  will  not  melt.  Upon  cooling  the 
50°C  indicator  will  appear  glossy, 
fused-looking     and      smeared      at     the 

(Continued    on    next    page) 

-in  our  trials  we  used  TEMPILAQ  (Tempil 
Division,  Big  Three  Industrial  Gas  and  Equip- 
ment Co.,  132  West  22nd  Street,  New  York, 
New    York     1001  1). 

Mention  of  a  trademark  or  proprietary 
product  does  not  constitute  a  guarantee  or 
warranty  of  the  product  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  does  not  imply  its 
approval  to  the  exclusion  of  other  products 
that  may  also   be   available. 
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CHECKING 

edges.  The  indicators  for  higher  tem- 
peratures will  be  unaltered,  except  for 
slight  changes  in  color.  Temperature 
indicators  show  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture reached;  as  the  indicators  respond 
quickly,  the  duration  at  this  tempera- 
ture cannot  be  determined  directly. 

The  Method :  The  indicators  must  be 
protected  from  moisture  and  from  con- 
tact with  materials  that  will  plasticize 
upon  heating  (e.g.,  polyethylene). 
For  their  application  to  sugarcane  prob- 
lems, the  indicators  should  be  on  a 
pliable,  transparent  surface.  To  meet 
these  requirements,  indicator  strips 
(Fig.    1 )    are  prepared. 

Each  indicator  is  painted  separately 
as  a  band,  approximately  a  half-inch 
wide,  onto  a  mylar  surface.  After  the 
indicator  has  dried  (about  5  min.),  a 
3/4-inch  square  of  the  mylar  with  the 
indicator  is  cut  and  is  covered  with  an- 
other piece  of  mylar  of  the  same  size; 
i.e.,  the  indicator  is  sandwiched  be- 
tween mylar  surfaces. 

Mylar  sandwiches  of  indicators  for 
50°,  52°,  55°,  and  59°C  are  placed  in 
separate  compartments  of  a  polyethy- 


59°C 


55« 


52« 


50« 


—  POLYETHYLENE 
JACKET 


INDICATOR 


MYLAR 


Fig.  1  The  indicator  strip  composed 
of  mylar  sandwiches  of  indicators  for 
different  temperatures  in  separate  com- 
partments of  a  polyethylene  jacket. 


lene  jacket  of  approximately  4J/2- 
inches  in  length  and  1 -inch  in  width. 
The  edges  of  the  jacket  are  then  care- 
fully heat-sealed.  The  jacket  with  its 
enclosed  mylar  sandwiches  of  indica- 
tors is  called  an  indicator  strip  (Fig.  1  ). 

The  sugarcane  stalk  is  split  length- 
wise from  the  end,  through  about  two 
nodes,  and  the  indicator  strip  is  in- 
serted. The  indicator  strip  is  so  placed 
in  the  internode  that  none  of  the  strip 
protrudes  outside  the  rind  (Fig.  2  A). 
After  the  strip  has  been  placed  inside, 
the  halves  of  the  split  end  are  tied  to- 
gether firmly  with  cord  and  marked 
with  colored  surveyor's  tape  (Fig. 
2  B). 

These  marked  stalks  are  distributed 
evenly  in  the  oven.  Short  stalks  of 
cane  are  used  for  testing  the  tempera- 
tures in  the  center  portion  of  the  racks. 


INDICATOR 
STRIP 
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A  B 

Fig.  2.  A)  A  stalk  of  sugarcane 
split  at  one  end  with  the  indicator  strip 
inserted  and  then  B)  tied  with  pieces 
of  cord  and  marked  with  ribbon  at  the 
split  end. 
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CHECKING 

Air  temperatures  within  the  oven  can 
be  checked  by  leaving  the  indicator 
strips   outside  the  stalks. 

After  the  heat  treatment  is  com- 
pleted, the  cane  is  allowed  to  cool,  the 
indicator  strips  are  removed  and  com- 
pared with  unheated  ones.  In  a  correct- 
ly adjusted  oven,  the  50°C  indicator 
should  be  melted,  the  52°C  may  or 
may  not  be  melted,  and  the  55°  and 
59C  indicators  should  not  be  melted. 
The  oven  requires  adjustment:  a)  if 
none  of  the  indicators  are  melted;  b) 
if  the  50°,  52°  and  55°C  indicators 
are  melted;  c)  if  all  the  indicators  are 
melted. 

The  method  may  also  be  useful  in 
the  hot-water  treatment  of  sugarcane. 
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Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  522-1225 


Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


1.  Used  Cat  12  Grader,  s/n  81- 
9255,  2-10:00  x  24  (8  Ply) 
Tires,  4-13:00  x  24  (10  Ply) 
Tires. 

Condition    Fair— Lafayette,    La. 

2.  Used  AC  HD11B-E  Tractor,  s/n 
1829,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer  Blade, 
22"    Shoes,    Canopy. 

Condition   Fair— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition    Fair— New   Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,  La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD16DC,  s/n  6040, 
24"  Shoes,  New  Canopy,  16HS 
Straight    Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

6.  Used  John  Deere  Pull  type  Tow 
Tractor,  Rubber  Tired,  Diesel 
Engine,    Drawbar. 

Condition    Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GM  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,   La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11363,  GM.  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  25' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition    Good— New    Orleans,    La. 

9.  Used  Koehring  205  Dragline,  s/n 
CI  1327,  GM  3-71  Diesel  Engine, 
24"    Shoes,    35'    Boom. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,   La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


Baton  Rouge 
348-6721 
Lafayette 
235-1334 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

Lake  Charles 
433-0571 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall-spring  or  just  a 
spring  application  controls  weeds  rfl  III  I  Afv* 

until  cane  covers  over. 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 


'■  Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

AMCHEM      PRODUCTS.     INC.    AMBLER.     PA.    19002 
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FERTILIZER    RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR 
LOUISIANA    SUGAR    CANE,    1970 

Laron   E.    Golden,    Ray   Ricaud   and   Denver   T.    Loupe1 


Plant  Cane 

For  plant  cane,  use  80  to  120  pounds 
»f  N  per  acre  by  applying  any  of  the 
ommon  N  materials.  Where  available 
oil  P  and/or  K  are  "low",  use  40 
>ounds  of  P2O5  and/or  80  pounds  of 
C2O  per  acre  from  either  soil  or  liquid 
ources. 

Stubble  Cane 

For  stubble  cane,  use  120  to  140 
rounds  of  N  on  coarse-textured  (light) 
oils,  and  1  40  to  1  60  pounds  of  N  on 
ine-textured  (heavy)  soils.  Any  of 
he  commonly  available  sources  of  N 
nay  be  used.  In  experiments  with 
ates  of  N  higher  than  1  60  pounds  per 
icre  some  increases  in  cane  yield  have 
)een  obtained,  but  sugar  per  ton  of 
'ane  has  been  depressed  except  where 
JC2O  was  also  used. 

For  stubble  cane  on  Mississippi  Re- 
tent  alluvial  soils,  use  40  pounds  of 
P2O5  per  acre  where  soil  tests  show  the 
Available  soil  P  to  be  no  higher  than 
[he  upper  limit  of  the  "medium"  range. 
n  some  areas  on  alluvial  soils,  par- 
icularly   on   fine-textured   soils,   profit- 


1Associate  Professor,  Agronomy,  L.S.U. 
Xgricultural  Experiment  Station,  Associate 
3rofessor,  Agronomy,  L.S.U.  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  Specialist  (Agronomy), 
-..S.U.  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  re- 
spectively. 


able  increases  from  use  of  40  pounds 
of  P2O5  per  acre  have  been  obtained 
when  soil  tests  for  available  P  have 
been  "high".  When  soil  tests  show 
the  available  oil  K  to  be  no  higher  than 
the  intermediate  level  of  the  "medium" 
range,  apply  80  pounds  of  K2O  per 
acre. 

For  stubble  cane  on  the  coarse-  to 
medium-textured  soils  of  the  Mississippi 
terrances  west  of  Bayou  Teche  and  the 
older  alluvial  soils  generally  along 
Bayou  Teche,  use  40  pounds  of  P2O5 
and  80  pounds  of  K2O  per  acre.  On 
fine-textured  soils,  use  results  from 
local  fertilizer  experiments  and  soil 
tests  as  guides  for  use  of  P  and  K. 

Split  applications  of  N  to  stubble 
cane,  where  1 20  or  more  pounds  of 
N  are  applied  by  ground  and/or  aerial 
means,  are  beneficial  in  many  cases. 
If  the  second  application  is  made  as 
late  as  July  15,  satisfactory  sucrose 
may  be  obtained  by  harvesting  at  a 
date  later  than  normal. 
Seed  Cane 

For  seed  cane,  use  fertilizers  at  or 
near  the  highest  levels  within  rates  rec- 
ommended. 

Lime  Requirements 

Where  the  soil  pH  is  below  6.0, 
lime  should  be  used  according  to  soil 
test  recommendations. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 


LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


By  Lloyd  L.  Laud  en 


County  Agents  Meetings 

Many  County  Agents  have  already 
started  holding  their  early  year  meet- 
ng  to  discuss  the  chemical  weed  con- 
trol program,  fertilization  and  other 
oractices.  Speakers  at  these  meetings 
in  addition  to  the  County  Agents,  in- 
:lude  the  many  scientists  working  on 
the  problems  of  sugar  cane.  These 
meetings  are  very  informal  with  plenty 
Df  opportunity  for  growers  to  ask 
questions  about  their  problems.  Al- 
though these  meetings  are  well  attend- 
sd,  the  attendance,  in  general,  is  not 
too  large  and  composed  of  growers 
from  the  immediate  area  which  makes 
for  a  good  question  and  answer  session. 

These  type  meetings  have  played  a 
very  important  role  in  the  recent  trend 
toward  higher  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
for  the  State.  For  growers'  conveni- 
ence, many  of  these  meetings  are  held 
at  night  and  usually  in  comfortable 
quarters.  The  writer,  over  the  years, 
has  noticed  both  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  growers  in  attendance  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  meetings  of 
this  kind.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
noticed  that  many  of  the  growers  in  at- 
tendance produce  high  yields  of  cane 
per  acre.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  is  the  information  received  at  these 
meetings  that  has  lead  to  high  produc- 
tion or  whether  high  producers  come 
to  learn  how  to  produce  even  more. 
Nevertheless,  all  growers  can  learn 
something  new  at  these  meetings.  Not 
only  can  something  be  learned  from  the 
County  Agents  and  other  speakers,  but 
growers  can  learn  from  each  other. 
There  is  another  good  that  can  come 
from  these  meetings.  Research  work- 
ers can  be  inspired  toward  experiment- 


al work  aimed  at  solving  problems 
called  to  their  attention.  In  addition, 
these  type  meetings  bring  research 
workers,  County  Agents,  and  growers 
close  together  in  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  mutual  interest.  This  type  relation- 
ship is  good  and  it  is  paying  dividends 
now.  Growers  who  are  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  meetings  are  missing 
out  on  a  good  thing. 

There  are  many  other  sugar  cane  in- 
formation type  meetings  that  take 
place  throughout  the  cane  belt  all  dur- 
ing the  year.  These  meetings  are  gen- 
erally free.  There  are  only  a  few  in 
which  there  is  a  small  registration  fee 
charged  and  these  fees  are  usually 
charged  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  a 
barbeque  or  lunch  served  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  meeting. 

Of  interest  is  a  new  group  of  young 
sugar  cane  growers  now  called  The 
Young  Peoples  Sugar  Association  who, 
on  two  occasions  in  the  past,  have  ask- 
ed the  League  to  hold  meetings  to  give 
them  information.  In  July  of  1969, 
this  group  asked  the  League  to  discuss, 
in  detail,  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Act  and  how 
it  is  worked.  A  full  day's  program  was 
arranged  for  the  group.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Chadwick,  then  Chairman  of  the 
League's  Legislative  Committee,  Mr. 
Clay  Terry,  Chairman  of  the  League's 
Proportionate  Shares  Committee,  Mr. 
Glenn  Timmons,  League  Economist, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  Durbin,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the 
League,  gave  talks  on  the  Sugar  Act 
and  how  it  operates.  According  to  the 
speakers  at  the  July  1969  meeting,  this 
group  was  very  interested  and  wanted 
(Continued  on  page    133) 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 

By   Horace  Godfrey 


Speech  By  Senator  Ellender — 
"Farm  Programs  and  The  Economy" 

On  January  27,  1970,  Senator  Allen 
Ellender,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee  made 
an  outstanding  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  "Farm  Programs  and  the 
Economy.''  Space  will  not  permit  his 
entire  speech  to  be  covered  in  the  Bul- 
letin but  highlights  from  the  speech  are 
quoted   below:    * 

"Today,  and  during  the  past  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  stepped-up 
clamor  that  farm  programs  be  aban- 
doned. On  the  one  hand  it  is  the  con- 
sumer reacting  to  higher  prices  for  beef 
steaks,  not  realizing  that  demand  for 
beef  is  higher  than  ever  before  or  that 
the  family  is  now  spending  only  16.5 
per  cent  of  its  take-home  pay  for  food, 
a  smaller  percentage  than  ever  before. 
I  may  interpolate,  no  price  supports  are 
provided  for  beef.  Or  it  is  the  tax- 
payer, accepting  without  adequate  ex- 
amination the  oft  repeated  statement 
that  farms  programs  are  bad  because 
of  the  cost.  Those  attitudes  are  ex- 
tremely unfortunate.  They  are  not 
based  on  careful  examination  and  an- 
alysis of  the  real  problems  which 
exists."  .  .  . 

.  .  ."In  brief,  we  are  talking  about 
what  are  generally  referred  to  as  price 
and  income  support  policies,  expressed 
in  such  programs  as  price  supports, 
stock  accumulation,  compensatory  pay- 
ments, acreage  restrictions,  and  perhaps 
multiple  pricing,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  ".  .  ."One  of  the  very  first 
thoughts  which  must  occur  to  any  of 
us  who  consider  the  problems  involved 
in  abandoning  farm  programs  is  the 
question  of  what  such  action  will  do 
to  farm  incomes." 

.."The  following  item  from  a  re- 
cent Legislative  Reference  Service 
statement  appears  approximately  cor- 
rect: 

Government  payments  to  farmers 
under  the  price  support  and  adjustment 


programs  totaled  $3.5  billion  in  1968 
and  will  total  about  $3.7  billion  in 
1969.  These  payments  are  made  for 
two  basic  purposes:  (1)  to  effect  de- 
sirable resource  adjustments  (Supply 
Management),  and  (2)  to  supplement 
farm  income  while  permitting  price 
support  loan  levels  to  reflect  world?| 
price  levels. 

Even  in  this  rather  good  year  of  I 
1969,  to  eliminate  government  support 
and  thus  reduce  the  realized  net  farm 
income  by  $3.7  billion  from  its  approx- 
imate level  of  $  1  6  billion  would  be  a 
cut  of  fully  20  per  cent.  Such  a  cut 
must  be  regarded  as  total  loss."  .  .  . 

"I  shudder  to  recall  the  severe  dis- 
locations,  the  dire  distress  which  oc- 
curred  not  only  in  my  farming  areas  ! 
but  all  over  the  country  after  World 
War  I.  Realized  net  income  of  U.  S. 
farm  operators  declined  from  about  ! 
$9.5  billion  in  1919  to  about  $3.9  bil- 
lion  in    1921."    .    .    . 

"Commonsense     tells     us     that     any 
producing  group  which  buys  about  $37 
billion  in  production  goods  per  year  is 
an  important  factor  in  our  general  ec- 
onomy.    The  commercial   farmer  buys 
about  5  per  cent  of  our  total  steel  pro- 
duction,  about  $1.6  billion  of  our  pe- 
troleum products  or  1  1   per  cent  of  the) 
total    sold.     He   buys   a   lot    of   rubber^ 
for  his  cars  and  tractors.    It  is  estimated; 
that    his    purchases    are    the    basis    for, 
about     6    million    jobs    in    machinery, 
chemical   and    other   supply   industries. 
In   turn,   his  products  are  the  basis  for 
processing     and     marketing     industries 
which  provide  an   estimated    14   to    16 
million    jobs."     .    .     . 

"I  wish  to  cite  other  figures  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ones  I  referred  to  before,  j 
In  1947  the  realized  gross  farm  income 
was  $34,146  billion.  The  production! 
expense  was  $17,032  billion,  and  the 
realized  net  income  was  $17.1  14  bil- 
lion. In  1968  the  realized  gross  farm 
income  was  $5  1  billion,  and  the  net 
production  expense  was  $35  billion, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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THE  WEST  INDIAN  SUGARCANE 
FULCORID  IN   LOUISIANA 


Leon   J.   Charpentier, 
Entomology    Research    Division, 

The  West  Indian  sugarcane  fulgorid, 
Saccharsoydne  saccharivora  Westwood, 
a  sucking  insect  that  feeds  on  sugar- 
cane, was  found  in  Louisiana  in  the  fall 
of  1969  for  the  first  time  in  13  years. 
Previous  records  of  the  insect  in  Lou- 
isiana were  in  December  1944  and 
again  in  1956,  when  only  a  very  light 
infestation  in  a  small  cane  planting  at 
Grand  Isle  was  recorded.  First  signs 
of  the  1969  infestation  were  observed 
in  an  insecticidal  control  of  the  borer 
experiment  in  St.   Mary  Parish. 

Surveys  to  determine  extent  of  the 
fulgorid  infestation  were  subsequently 
made  in  1 6  sugarcane  producing  par- 
ishes. One  sample  consisting  of  150 
row  feet  of  cane  taken  at  random  in 
each  of  5  fields,  in  each  parish,  was 
examined.  Parishes  and  number  of 
fields  found  infested  follow:  Ascens- 
ion— 4,  Assumption — 5,  Iberia — 2, 
Iberville — 2,  Lafayette — 4,  Lafourche 
— 3,   Point  Coupee — 2,   St.  James — 2, 

St.  John — 3,  St.  Martin 2,  St.  Mary — 

4,     Vermilion 2,     and     West     Baton 

Rouge — 3.  The  insect  was  found  in 
1  3  of  16  parishes  and  in  38  of  80  fields 
examined.  The  heaviest  and  most 
widespread  infestations  were  found  in 
the  western  area  of  the  Cane  Belt.  The 
fulgorid  was  found  in  all  5  parishes 
and  in  1  4  of  25  fields  examined  in  that 
area.  No  signs  of  the  insect  were  ob- 
served in  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  and  Ter- 
rebonne Parishes.  In  Lafourche,  it  was 
not  found  south  of  Thibodaux.  The  ap- 
parent widespread  infestation  indicates 
that  the  fulgorid  may  have  been  in 
Louisiana  for  some  time  and  went  un- 
detected until    1969. 

Box  (1953)  lists  the  West  Indian 
sugarcane  fulgorid  as  a  pest  of  sugar- 


Research    Entomologist, 
Agr.    Res.    Serv.,    USD  A    70360 

cane  in  Antiqua,  Barbados,  Cuba,  Gre- 
nada, Guadeloupe,  Haiti,  Jamaica, 
Puerto  Rico,  Trinidad,  U.S.A.,  and 
Venezuela.  It  has  been  reported  as 
causing  various  degrees  of  injury  in  the 
more  tropical  areas  of  the  Caribbean, 
Central  and  South  American  sugarcane 
producing  areas  (Guagliumi,  1953). 
Metcalf  (  1  943)  reported  it  as  the  only 
one  of  seven  species  of  Saccharosydne 
that  breeds  on  sugarcane.  The  fulgorid 
was  first  found  injuring  cane  in  south- 
ern Florida  in  1936,  southern  Georgia 
in  1939,  and  Mississippi  in  1944.  As 
far  as  is  known  it  has  not  been  reported 
in  the  continental  United  States  else- 
where than  in  the  southern  portions  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  an  Missis- 
sippi except  that  a  single  specimen 
labeled  "Houston,  Tex.,  June  11, 
1937"  is  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 
collection  (Ingram,  et  al.,   1943). 

The  adult  fulgorid  is  about  1/5  inch 
long,  pale  green  with  transparent  wings. 
It  often  bears  a  white  cottony  fluff  at 
the  rear  end  of  its  body.  The  trans- 
lucent white  elongated  oval  eggs,  about 
1/25  inch  long,  are  deposited  in 
batches  of  4-12  in  a  row  side  by  side 
in  slits  on  the  underside  of  the  midrib 
of  cane  leaves.  Wolcott  (1921)  re- 
ported that  as  many  as  200  eggs  may 
be  deposited  by  a  single  female  dur- 
ing a  3-week  period.  The  slits  are 
covered  with  a  little  tuft  of  white  cot- 
tony fluff.  The  nymphs,  or  immature 
insects,  are  yellow  in  the  first  stage  and 
later  become  green.  They  bear  a 
characteristic  long  tail-like  filament  at 
the  end  of  their  bodies.  After  hatching 
the  nymphs  usually  remain  feeding  on 
the  leaf  in  which  the  eggs  were  de- 
posited.   The  adults  often  stay  with  the 


so  that  there  was  only   $14   billion   of 
realized   net  income."    .    .    . 

.  .  ."Those  figures  demonstrate  that 
the  cost  of  producing  has  so  increased 
that  the  farmer  of  today  is  simply  not 
making  as  much  money  as  before  be- 


cause   of    the    price    squeeze." 

*The  complete  text  of  Senator  El- 
lender's  speech  can  be  obtained  from 
this  office  upon  request.  See  inside 
cover  of  Bulletin  for  address. 
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nymphs  and  are  nearly  always  found 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  sometimes  present  in  the  central 
whorl  but  rarely  on  the  upper  leaf 
surface.  In  1958,  the  late  D.  D.  Ques- 
tel,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
reported  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
Florida  to  find  fields  of  plant  or  ratoon 
cane  less  than  1 8  inches  in  height  as 
averaging  25  or  more  fulgorids  per 
plant,  congregated  in  the  plant  whorls. 

Although  the  fulgorid  appears  to  be 
strictly  a  pest  of  sugarcane,  Fannah 
(1969)  reported  that  it  has  been  ob- 
served occasionally  on  other  grasses  in- 
cluding Rie  Grass  (Sorghum  valgare) 
in  Jamaica,  Paspalum  distichum  in 
Grenada  and  Digitaria  sanguinalis, 
Dactyloctenium  aegyptium  and  Pas- 
palum urvillei  in  Florida.  Louisiana 
during  1969,  all  stages  of  the  fulgorid 
were  observed  on  johnsongrass,  Sor- 
ghum halepense  (L.)  Pers.  The  infes- 
tation in  some  fields  was  equally  as 
heavy  on  johnsongrass  growing  in 
canefields  as  on  sugarcane,  indicating 
that  this  plant  could  be  one  of  its  favo- 
rite hosts  in  Louisiana. 

Sugarcane  is  subject  to  attack  at  all 
stages  of  growth  and  damage  may  be 
severe.  The  fulgorid  causes  direct  in- 
jury by  sucking  juice  from  the  cane 
leaves.  Red  rot  develops  in  the  ovi- 
position  slits  and  infested  leaves  wilt 
and  dry  out.  On  mature  cane  damage 
becomes  evident  only  under  conditions 
of  heavy  infestations.  Droppings  of 
honeydew  form  a  medium  for  develop- 
ment of  sooty  mold  on  the  leaves.  In 
the  West  Indies,  it  was  formerly  called 
"black  blight"  because  of  the  mold  as- 
sociated with  it.  Guagliumi  (1953) 
states  that  in  Venezuela  outbreaks  are 
confined  to  small  areas  and  occur  in 
the  dry  season  (February  -  May).  They 
terminate  at  the  onset  of  the  rains  but 
may  recur  on  a  minor  scale  in  October 
and  November. 

Injury  by  the  fulgorid  in  Louisiana 
to  date  has  been  of  uneconomic  import- 
ance. Severe  injury  to  sugarcane  by 
this  pest  in  Florida  as  first  reported  by 
Strong  (1937).  Ingram,  et  al.,  (1951) 
reported  that  in  the  fall  of  1936  at  Fel- 
lesmere,  Florida,  fields  of  Co.  290  cane 
were  damaged  more  by  this  insect  than 
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by  any  other.  It  was  estimated  that  at 
least  a  1  0  per  cent  crop  loss  could  re- 
sult from  the  withering  and  dying  of 
leaves,  mold  growing  in  the  honeydew 
given  off  by  the  fulgorids  and  red  rot 
entry  through  oviposition  slits.  Al- 
though other  fairly  heavy  infestations 
have  been  observed  in  both  the  Fells- 
mere  and  Lake  Okeechobee  areas  the 
injury  was  usually  light  or  negligible. 
In  Louisiana,  the  heaviest  infestations 
were  on  young  tillers  in  fields  of  ma- 
ture cane  and  on  young  cane  growing  in 
fields  that  had  provided  seedcane  for 
fall  plantings. 

Varietal  differences  in  susceptibility 
of  cane  varieties  to  fulgorid  attacks 
have  been  recognized  in  different 
countries.  In  Jamaica,  Gowdey  (1927, 
1928)  reported  that  varieties  B.  H. 
10(12)  and  White  Transparent  were 
seriously  retarded  following  heavy 
fulgorid  attacks  whereas  other  varieties 
including  Ba.  1  1569,  Badila,  and  Uba 
were  only  slightly  affected.  In  an  out- 
break in  Florida,  Co.  281  sustained 
only  slight  injury  whereas  in  some  near- 
by fields  of  Co.  290  damage  was  seri- 
ous. Ingram,  et  al.,  (1939)  reported 
a  preference  on  the  part  of  the  ful- 
gorid for  broad-leaved  varieties  and 
concluded  that  varieties  with  most  wild 
blood  (Saccharum  sinense  or  canes  of 
a  low  degree  of  nobilization)  were 
those  least  susceptible  to  attack. 

Although  the  West  Indian  sugarcane 
fulgorid  appears  to  be  well  established 
in  Louisiana  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
ever  become  of  much  economic  import- 
ance. In  Florida,  1959,  D.  D.  Questel, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
screened  the  fulgorid  as  a  potential  vec- 
tor of  sugarcane  mosaic  an  ratoon 
stunting  diseases  of  sugarcane  with 
negative  results.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  insect  may  occasionally 
cause  some  damage  in  susceptible  va- 
rieties during  seasons  of  extended 
droughts.  Chemical  control  of  the 
sugarcane  borer  in  Louisiana  could  en- 
hance fulgorid  multiplication  by  killing 
its  natural  enemies  such  as  the  yellow 
sugarcane  aphid  (Sipha  flava  Forbes) 
following  the  use  of  carbaryl  (sevin). 
Also,  the  effectiveness  of  parasites  that 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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keep  the  insect  under  control  in  the 
tropics  and  southern  Florida  remains 
to  be  seen.  Parasites  of  the  sugarcane 
borer  are  considerably  less  effective  in 
Louisiana  than  in  the  tropics.  Nymphal 
stages  of  the  fulgorid  were  recorded  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Cane  Belt  about 
2  weeks  following  the  November  15, 
1969  freeze  of  22  degrees  F.,  an  indi- 
cation of  its  ability  to  survive  the  Lou- 
isiana winters. 
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Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields 


1.  Used  Cat  12  Grader,  s/n  81- 
9255,  2-10:00  x  24  (8  Ply) 
Tires,  4-13:00  x  24  (10  Ply) 
Tires. 

Condition    Fair— Lafayette,    La. 


Used  AC  HD11B-E  Tractor,  s/n 
1829,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer  Blade, 
22"    Shoes,    Canopy. 

Condition   Fair— Baton   Rouge, 


La. 


3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition    Fair— New   Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,  La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD16DC,  s/n  6040, 
24"  Shoes,  New  Canopy,  16HS 
Straight    Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

6.  Used  John  Deere  Pull  type  Tow 
Tractor,  Rubber  Tired,  Diesel 
Engine,    Drawbar. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,    La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GAA  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11363,  GAA  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  25' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition    Good— New    Orleans,    La. 

9.  Used  Koehring  205  Dragline,  s/n 
CI  1327,  GAA  3-71  Diesel  Engine, 
24"    Shoes,    35'    Boom. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,   La. 
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New  Orleans 
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Lake  Charles 
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THE  SUPPLE  SYSTEM,  A  NEW 

ALTERNATIVE  FOR  CANE  HANDLING 

ON  THE  MILL  YARD 

Glenn    R.    Timmons,    Economist,    American    Sugar    Cane    League 


In  the  next  few  years  many  of  the 
sugar  mills  in  Louisiana  will  have  to 
make  a  decision  concerning  replace- 
ment of  yard  derricks.  Until  last  year 
there  were  only  two  choices.  Old  der- 
ricks could  be  replaced  with  new  der- 
ricks, or  they  could  be  replaced  with 
bridge  cranes.  There  is  now  a  third 
choice  called   the  Supple  System. 

What  Is  The  Supple  System 

The  Supple  System  is  a  new  method 
of  handling  cane  on  the  mill  yard  that 
may  eliminate  derricks  at  some  mills. 
This  system  was  first  put  into  use  by 
Mr.  Ed  Supple  of  Catherine  Sugar  Fac- 
tory in  Bayou  Goula,  Louisiana.  He  ex- 
perimented   with    the    new    method    in 

1968,  and   put   it   into   full   practice  in 

1969.  Since  Mr.  Supple  was  the  first 
to  adopt  this  new  system  of  cane  han- 
dling, I  feel  that  it  should  bear  his 
name. 

The  Supple  System  substitutes  a 
heavy-duty,  articulated  tractor,  com- 
monly known  as  a  payloader,  for  each 
derrick.  As  you  know,  payloaders 
normally  have  a  bucket  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  machine,  and  are  used  to 
move  soil,  sand,  shells,  raw  sugar,  etc. 
Mr.  Supple  had  a  specially  designed 
cane  grab  mounted  on  the  payloader 
in  place  of  the  bucket.  The  lower  tines 
of  this  grab  are  rigid,  and  the  upper 
tines  can  be  opened  and  closed  with 
hydraulics. 

With  the  Supple  System,  bulk  cane 
is  delivered  to  the  mill  in  carts  or  trail- 
ers. It  is  dumped  over  a  retaining  wall 
onto  the  storage  pad.  The  payloader- 
operator  lowers  the  machine's  lifting 
arms  to  place  the  grab  on  or  near  the 
ground.  The  upper  tines  of  the  grab  are 
opened.  The  operator  drives  the  ma- 
chine toward  the  unloaded  cane  and 
pushes  the  grab  tines  into  the  pile  of 
cane.  When  the  grab  is  full,  the  opera- 
tor closes  the  upper  tines  of  the  grab, 
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compacting  and  holding  the  cane  in- 
side the  grab. 

The  operator  raises  the  grab  into 
the  air  and  backs  away  from  the  un- 
loading station.  He  now  has  the  option 
of  either  placing  the  cane  in  a  storage 
pile  or  onto  the  feeder  table. 

The  machine  used  at  Catherine  Fac- 
tory was  able  to  lift  a  grab  full  of  cane 
nine  feet  nine  inches  above  the  ground. 
This  was  sufficient  to  stack  the  cane  to 
an  average  height  of  eight  feet  all 
across  the  storage  pad.  Cane  could 
also  be  placed  on  the  feeder  table  with 
no  difficulty.  If  additional  height  is  re- 
quired, longer  lifting  arms  could  be  in- 
stalled. 

Since  1969  was  the  first  time  the 
Supple  System  was  actually  used  to 
feed  a  mill,  no  cost  data  was  available 
on  the  system.  Also,  there  was  no 
physical  performance  data  available 
from  any  source  concerning  this  ma- 
chine's capacity  in  cane  handling.  For 
that  reason,  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  at  Mr.  Supples  request,  con- 
ducted a  study  of  this  new  system  dur- 
ing the    1969   season. 

I  would  like  to  report  the  findings  of 
that  study  at  this  time.  The  figures 
presented  are  the  result  of  numerous 
observations,  weighings,  and  timings 
throughout  the  1969  season  at  Cath- 
erine and  Cinclair  Factories.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  this  study 
would  make  comparisons  between  the 
Supple  System,  the  derrick  system,  and 
the  bridge  crane  system.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  unusually  short  grinding 
season  in  1969,  not  enough  data  was 
gathered  on  bridge  cranes  to  accurately 
compare  them  with  the  Supple  System. 
For  that  reason,  the  only  comparison 
made  will  be  between  the  conventional 
derrick  system  and  the  Supple  System. 

The  first  problem  was  to  determine 
the  work  standard  for  the  machines 
used  in  the  Supple  System.     Each  pay- 
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loader  with  it's  special  cane  grab  was 
able  to  consistently  lift  one  cart  full  of 
cane  per  grab  full.  During  1969,  the 
average  cart  load  of  cane  delivered  to 
Catherine  Factory  contained  4.5  tons 
of  cane.  This  meant  that  the  payloader 
picked  up  an  average  of  4.5  tons  of 
cane  per  grab  full. 

The  cycle  time  was  next  determined. 
This  is  the  time  required  by  the  pay- 
loader  to  pick  up  a  load  of  cane  and 
either  place  it  in  storage  or  on  the 
feeder  table  and  return  for  another 
load.  This  operation  was  timed  a  min- 
imum of  three  hours  per  day  for  ten 
days.  The  average  cycle  time  during 
that  period  was  one  minute  twelve  sec- 
onds. This  held  true  for  cane  being 
placed  either  in  storage  or  fed  to  the 
mill. 

If  each  machine  moved  4.5  tons  of 
cane  every  one  minute  twelve  seconds, 
then  each  machine  was  operating  at  an 
indicated  capacity  of  3.75  tons  per  min- 
ute or  225  tons  per  hour.  This  is  the 
amount  of  cane  each  machine  could 
handle  if  it  were  operated  one  hundred 
percent  of  the  time,  which  is  not  real- 
istic. By  comparison,  a  derrick  with  a 
1  2  ton  grab  and  an  80  foot  boom  had 
an  indicated  capacity  of  250  tons  per 
hour.  At  Catherine  Factory  each  ma- 
chine ran  1  6  hours  per  day.  It  was  not 
moving  cane  all  this  time.  The  other 
8  hours  of  the  day  was  available  for 
preventative  maintenance,  refueling, 
and  repairs.  This  is  more  than  enough 
time  to  complete  these  duties. 

It  was  found  that  both  derrick  and 
payloader  was  actually  moving  cane 
only  40  minutes  out  of  each  hour,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  time,  therefore  the 
indicated  capacity  of  both  derrick  and 
payloader  was  adjusted  by  two-thirds. 
This  gives  a  work  standard  of  1  50  tons 
per  hour  per  payloader  and  167  tons 
per  hour  per  derrick.  The  work  stan- 
dard is  that  amount  of  cane  that  a  ma- 
chine can  be  expected  to  handle  per 
hour  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Each 
machine  in  the  Supple  System  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  handle  150 
tons  per  hour  and  work  an  average  of 
1  6  hours  per  day. 

One  experience  last  year  indicates 
that  this  work  standard  for  the  Supple 


System  is  reasonable.  This  experience 
is  best  explained  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Berk- 
shire Terrill,  Manager  of  Cinclair  Fac- 
tory to  Ed  Supple. 

.  .  .  As  you  know,  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  on  December  4th,  we 
broke  a  head  shaft  on  our  West  Cane 
Table.  This  cane  Table  handles  the 
delivery  of  all  of  our  bulk  cane  trailers. 
We  realized  that  we  were  faced  with 
a  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hour  repair 
job  on  this  Cane  Table  and  knew  that 
we  only  had  about  forty-eight  hours  of 
grinding  left  for  this  crop  year.  A 
phone  conversation  to  you  around 
breakfast  time  advised  us  that  you 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  loan  us 
your  Hough  Front  End  Loader  to  help 
out.  Oar  plan  then  was  to  unload  all 
of  the  bulk  cane  with  the  Hydrunloader 
over  the  wall  on  our  West  yard  and 
have  the  Hough  Front  End  Loader  take 
this  cane  over  to  our  East  derrick  yard, 
where  the  derrick  could  put  it  on  the 
East  table.  Your  loader  arrived  around 
noon  that  day  and  at  that  time  we  de- 
cided instead  of  taking  the  cane  from 
the  West  yard  to  the  East  yard,  that 
we  would  transfer  the  cane  from  the 
West  yard  to  an  empty  railroad  car 
and  have  our  railroad  grab  unload  this 
cane  on  to  the  East  table.  This  worked 
out  extremely  well.  During  the  night 
of  the  4th  we  broke  a  shaft  on  the  East 
derrick.  This  of  course  meant  that  we 
had  nothing  to  feed  either  table  with, 
and  only  had  the  railroad  cars  to  op- 
erate the  factory  on.  The  next  morning 
we  took  the  grab  off  of  the  West  der- 
rick and  put  a  bar  on  the  cables  so  that 
we  could  unload  sling  cane  on  that 
yard.  We  went  the  fmll  day  unloading 
sling  cane  on  to  the  West  yard  and  un- 
loading bulk  cane  over  the  wall  with 
the  Hydrunloader  on  to  the  West  yard. 
For  your  information,  The  Supple  Sys- 
tem completely  took  care  of  feeding 
the  mill  and  we  were  at  that  time  grind- 
ing at  a  3,000  plus  ton  rate.  .  .  . 

This  illustrates  the  flexibility  of  the 
Supple  System.  While  operating  one 
machine,  under  adverse  conditions,  the 
Supple  System  moved  cane  at  an  av- 
erage of  at  least  125  tons  per  hour. 
(Continued  on  page    128) 
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For  the  best  weed  control 

Controls  seedling  Johnsongrass    \ 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar1'  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAK 

™  W  TERBACIL  WFFD  Kll  I  FR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Gives  you  higher  yields 


Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row 


tide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 

for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"     Better  things  for  better  living 
from  your  local  dealer  today.  •  •  through  chemistry 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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SUPPLE 

(Continued  from  page    125) 
Storage  Requirements 

When  the  Supple  System  was  first 
introduced,  storage  requirements  were 
unknown.  Some  felt  that  any  mill 
adopting  this  new  method  would  have 
to  triple  existing  storage  space.  The 
League  study  did  not  bear  this  out. 
However,  an  increase  in  storage  area 
would  be  required  at  some  mills.  This 
did  not  happen  at  Catherine,  and  I  can 
not  visualize  any  mill  having  to  triple 
existing  storage  areas. 

A  derrick  will  stack  cane  much 
higher  at  a  given  point  and  denser  than 
the  Supple  System,  but  it  does  a  less 
efficient  job  of  using  available  concrete 
space.  A  derrick  does  not  use  a  large 
portion  of  the  concrete  area  under  the 
boom  for  several  reasons.  Cane  is 
stacked  in  a  doughnut-shaped  plie  be- 
cause the  center  of  the  storage  pad  must 
be  left  clear  in  order  for  the  derrick 
housing  to  pivot.  Cane  cannot  be  piled 
too  high  either  in  front  of  the  feeder 
table  or  near  the  unloading  station.  In 
addition,  a  lane  is  generally  kept  open 
in  case  maintenance  vehicles  are  need- 
ed at  the  derrick. 

By  contrast,  the  Supple  System 
makes  better  use  of  existing  storage 
area.  By  actual  measurement,  the  Sup- 
ple System  at  Catherine  Factory  stack- 
ed cane  to  an  average  height  of  eight 
feet  across  the  storage  pad.  The 
amount  of  cane  stored  on  the  yard  at 
Catherine  Factory  during  one  day  was 
1,846  tons.  This  amount  of  cane  oc- 
cupied 32,870  square  feet  of  storage 
space.  Since  the  cane  was  stacked  at 
an  average  height  of  eight  feet,  the 
Supple  System  piled  cane  at  a  rate  of 
1  4  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

The  Spencer  Meade,  Cane  Sugar 
Handbook,  Ninth  Edition  states  that 
the  average  bulk  density  of  cane  in  a 
pile  can  vary  from  25  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  to  1  2  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The 
Supple   System   falls  within   this  range. 

To  illustrate  the  storage  requirements 
of  the  Supple  System  as  opposed  to  the 
conventional  derrick  system,  a  hypo- 
thetical mill  situation  is  assumed.  The 
yard  layout  is  shown  in  figure  1 .  In 
our  example,  land  is  not  a  limiting  fac- 


tor. 

The  mill  has  two  conventional  der- 
ricks, one  a  60  boom  and  the  other 
an  80'  boom.  The  big  derrick  could 
stack  1  500  tons  of  cane  for  night  grind- 
ing, but  normally  stacks  only  1250 
tons.  The  smaller  derrick  could  stack 
800  tons,  but  it  normally  stacks  only 
500  tons  of  cane. 

In  addition  to  the  derricks  at  our 
mill,  we  also  direct  feed  during  delivery 
time.  Direct  feeding  normally  account^ 
for  3/4  of  our  hourly  grinding  rate  dur- 
ing delivery  time.  The  rest  of  the 
grinding  needs  are  supplied  by  the  der- 
ricks. 

In  its  present  condition  our  mill  has 
20,106  square  feet  of  concrete  under 
the  large  derrick  and  11,310  square 
feet  under  the  small  derrick.  All  of 
this  concrete  is  not  available  for  cane  l 
storage  for  reasons  mentioned  previous-  ! 

ly. 

Both  derricks  at  our  hypothetical  mill 
are    old    and    in    need    of   replacement,  j 
For  that  reason,   the  decision  has  been  I 
made  to  study  both  the  Supple  System 
and  the  conventional  derrick  system  as  i 
both  would  apply  to  our  mill. 

We  know  from  data  collected  atj 
Catherine  Factory  in  1969  that  the ; 
Supple  System  will  stack  1  4  pounds  of  i 
cane  per  cubic  foot.  Since  we  want  to 
be  able  to  stack  up  to  2,300  tons  of: 
cane  we  can  easily  compute  the  requir-! 
ed  storage  area. 

Using   1  4  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and' 
an  average  stack  height   of  eight  feet, 1 1 
we    compute    that    our    mill    will    need! 
41,071     square    feet    of    actual    storage)  i 
space  to  stack  2,300  tons  of  cane.  The 
proposed  yard  layout  with  the  Supole| 
System  is  shown  in  Figure  2.     In  addi-| 
tion   to    storage,    an   operating   lane   25j 
feet  wide  is  provided  on  each  pad  foijj 
each     machine.       This     operating     lanel 
runs  the  complete  width  of  the  storage!  1 
pad  directly  in  front  of  the  feeder  table 
In  addition,    one   pad   has  another   25-1 
foot  wide  lar»e  to  accommodate  dired  I 
feeding   of   the   mill.     The   only   equip 
ment  change  reauired  would  be  swap! 
ping  payloaders  for  derricks. 

The  tota1  increase  in  storage  pad  (in 
eludes  operating  lanes)   requires  an  ex 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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pansion    of    63%     in    existing    storage 
pads. 

In  this  example,  changing  from  a 
derrick  system  to  the  Supple  System  re- 
quires an  additional  19,744  square  feet 
in  concrete.  8,584  square  feet  of  the 
increase  is  realized  by  squaring  off  the 
corners  of  the  existing  round  pads. 
Some  mills  may  have  this  additional 
concrete  available  but  unused  because 
of  the  circular  storage  required  by  a 
derrick.  It  is  important  that  all  the 
concrete  the  machine  will  operate  on 
be  reinforced-concrete,  poured  on  a 
well  drained  base.  Following  is  the 
type  of  slab-construction  recommended 
by  L.S.U.  engineers  for  the  Supple  Sys- 
tem. 

One  foot  of  river  sand  used  as  a 
base.  Concrete  used  is  a  mixture  of 
cement,  sand  and  gravel  in  a  ratio  of 
1:2:3  respectively.  No  more  than  6 
gallons  of  water  per  sack  of  cement  is 
used.  Reinforcement  is  achieved  with 
3/8"rods  .  Slab  is  poured  in  sections 
not  more  than  20  feet  square.  Curing 
is  the  wet  process  for  25  days  at  70° 
Fahrenheit. 

Handling  Capacity 
Assume  that  our  hypothetical  mill 
grinds  3,000  tons  per  day.  If  cane  is 
delivered  1 0  hours  per  day,  then  it 
comes  into  the  mill  yard  at  a  rate  of 
300  tons  per  hour.  During  delivery 
time,  94  tons  per  hour  is  dumped  di- 
rectly onto  the  feeder  table.  The  pay- 
loaders  supply  the  additional  3 1  tons 
per  hour  to  feed  the  mill.  In  addition 
they  add  1  75  tons  per  hour  to  storage. 
Therefore,  each  payloader  will  have 
to  handle  103  tons  per  hour  which  is 
69  %  of  the  work  standard  established 
for  each  machine. 

Once  deliveries  have  been  complet- 
ed, the  work  load  on  each  machine  be- 
comes one-half  the  hourly  grinding  rate 
of  the  mill.  In  our  example,  this  is  62.5 
tons  per  hours.  This  represents  only 
forty-one  per  cent  of  the  work  standard 
established    for   each   payloader. 

Since  each  machine  will  work  at 
69  %  of  its  established  work  standard 
during  delivery  hours  and  only  forty- 
one  per  cent  the  rest  of  the  time,  a 
back  up  machine  will  not  be  purchased. 
It  is  felt  in  our  example,  that  since  one 


machine  can  actually  feed  the  mill  and 
still  store  twenty-five  tons  per  hour 
during  delivery  time,  the  excess  ca- 
pacity is  in  effect  a  back  up. 

Since  our  mill  dumps  direct  on  the 
feeder  table  during  the  day,  the  mill 
could  actually  grind  more  cane  per  day 
if  cane  were  available  and  the  pay- 
loaders  could  be  used  to  do  nothing 
but  build  up  storage.  Assuming  that 
each  machine  achieved  its  work  stand- 
ard of  150  tons  per  hour,  then  3,000 
tons  of  cane  could  be  stockpiled  in  a 
normal  ten  hour  delivery  period.  If 
this  cane  were  ground  over  a  fourteen 
hour  period,  the  capacity  of  our  mill 
could  expand  up  to  5,000  without  ex- 
ceeding the  work  standard  of  the  Sup- 
ple System.  However,  this  would  re- 
quire further  expansion  of  storage  area 
and  at  least  one  back  up  machine. 

The  hypothetical  3,000  ton  mill  is 
used  to  illustrate  several  points  con- 
cerning the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  Supple  System.  Storage  space  is 
not  as  limiting  as  was  once  thought. 
The  machines  used  in  the  Supple  Sys- 
tem have  greater  capacity  than  initially 
expected.  With  proper  yard  layout  and 
the  average  operator,  the  work  stan- 
dard of  1  50  tons  per  hour  during  a  1  6 
hour  day  can  be  achieved. 

In  figure  2  we  have  allowed  a  lane 
25  feet  wide  on  each  storage  pad  for 
operation  of  the  machine.  Each  ma- 
chine has  articulated  steering,  is  nine 
feet  wide  and  can  turn  around  in  an 
area  twenty-two  feet  by  twenty-two 
feet.  Therefore  this  operating  lane 
should  be  adequate.  It  is  important 
that  the  operating  lane  occupy  as  little 
of  the  storage  space  as  possible.  For 
that  reason  the  dumping  station  should 
be  as  close  to  the  feeder  table  as  pos- 
sible. 
Cost  Of  The  Supple  System  Versus 
Conventional  Derrick  System 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  physi- 
cal limitation  that  would  rule  out  the 
introduction  of  the  Supple  System  at 
our  hypothetical  3,000  ton  mill.  Next, 
and  most  important,  we  must  look  at 
the  cost  of  the  Supple  System  versus 
another  derrick  system. 

The  installed  cost  of  one  new  6-ton 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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capacity,  guyed,  steel,  AC-DC  in- 
dividual motor  drive  derrick  with  a 
60  foot  boom  including  paved  unload- 
ing site  and  derrick  stand  (see  table  1  ) 
is  $125,000.  A  similar  derrick  with  an 
80'  boom  and  1 2  ton  capacity  cost 
$137,500,  (Table  2).  These  figures 
were  arrived  at  through  discussion  with 
mill  managers  who  have  both  purchas- 
ed and  priced  similar  derricks  recently. 
This  is  the  complete  cost  to  the  mill 
of  an  installed  derrick.  These  derricks 
would  have  a  20  year  life.  Beyond  this 
period  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
replace  the  original  derrick  because  of 
increasing  maintenance  costs. 

The  combined  annual  depreciation 
of  both  derricks  is  $13,125.00.  Since 
money  used  to  purchase  these  derricks 
cannot  be  invested  in  other  profitable 
areas  of  mill  operation,  an  interest  rate 
must  be  charged  to  this  investment. 
This  is  true  whether  money  is  borrowed 
or  not.  The  interest  rate  assigned  in 
this  case  is  7  % .  Assuming  straight 
line  depreciation  of  all  equipment,  an- 
nual interest  charges  can  be  determined 
by  applying  the  interest  charge  to  one- 
half  of  the  initial  investment  which  is 
the  average  investment.  Interest  cost 
for  both  derricks  is  $9,187.50  annual- 
ly. 

Ad-valorem  taxes  must  be  paid  on 
factory  owned  equipment.  The  exact 
tax  amount  is  based  on  assessed  market 
value  and  varies  widely  between  areas. 
Property  taxes  on  factory  owned  equip- 
ment is  estimated  at  1  per  cent  of  the 
initial  investment.  The  annual  tax  of 
both  derricks  is  $2,625.00. 

By  the  same  token,  insurance  rates 
on  factory  equipment  vary  from  mill  to 
mill;  however,  an  estimated  insurance 
cost  of  .5  per  cent  of  initial  investment 
has  been  assumed.  The  annual  in- 
surance cost  of  both  derricks  is 
$1,312.50. 

For  planning  purposes,  it  is  assumed 
that  an  average  grinding  season  will 
be  seventy  days  per  year.  The  annual 
cost  of  each  system  will  be  spread  over 
the  entire  length  of  this  assumed  av- 
erage grinding  period.  For  comparison 
purposes,  hourly  cost  of  operation  will 
be  determined.  This  is  done  by  divid- 
ing total  annual  cost  by  the  number  of 


hours  in   the    70   day  grinding  period. 
This  is   1,680  hours. 

This  procedure  is  followed  in  Table 
1  and  2.  The  hourly  fixed  cost,  which 
is  the  cost  of  simply  owning  but  not 
operating  both  derricks  is  $15.62. 
Electric  power  for  both  derricks  cost 
$1.50  cents  per  hour.  Repairs  and 
maintenance  cost  $6,562  per  hour  for 
both  derricks.  Therefore,  it  costs  $8.06 
per  hour  just  to  operate  both  derricks. 
The  total  cost  of  both  owning  and  op-/i 
erating  both  derricks  is  $23.68  perv 
hour. 

You  will  notice  that  labor  costs  have 
been  excluded  from  this  analysis  be- 
cause the  Supple  System,  under  most 
conditions,  will  not  result  in  a  reduction 
in  labor.  However,  some  mills  may 
find  that  payloader  operators  are  not  as 
hard  to  train  as  derrick  operators  and 
therefore  not  paid  as  much.  Since  each 
system  requires  the  same  amount  of 
labor,  and  labor  costs  vary  from  mill 
to  mill  these  costs  have  been  purposely 
excluded.  Anyone  interested  can  easily 
plug  in  their  own  hourly  labor  costs. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed 
in  analysing  the  cost  of  the  Supple 
System.  One  payloader  of  the  type 
and  size  used  at  Catherine  Factory  cost 
$46,000.00  Table  3).  Naturally,  its 
life  will  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  a 
derrick.  The  useful  life  of  a  payloader 
is  estimated  to  be  12  years,  no  trade-in 
value  is  assigned  the  payloader. 

Depreciation  at  that  rate  will  cost 
$3,833.33  annually.  Interest  will  be 
$1,610.00  annually,  and  taxes  and  in- 
surance combined  will  cost  $690.00 
each  year.  This  breakdown  is  shown 
in  Table  3.  The  total  cost  of  owning 
each  payloader  will  be  $6,133.33  an- 
nually or  $3,651   per  hour. 

Each  payloader  requires  54  cents  for  J 
fuel  each  hour.    Oil  and  filters  cost  221 
cents   per   hour,    and    tires   another   95  1 
cents  per  hour.     Two  dollars  per  hour 
is  allocated  for  repairs  and  maintenance 
for   each    machine.     The    total    cost   tol 
operate    each     machine    is     $3.71     per 
hour. 

The  combined  cost  of  owning  and 
operating  each  payloader  is  $7.36  per 
hour.  Since  our  hypothetical  mill 
would  use  two  payloaders,   the  hourly 
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machine  cost  of  the  Supple  System 
would  be  $14.72.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  conversion  was 
made  to  the  Supple  System  at  our  hy- 
pothetical mill,  storage  space  had  to  be 
expanded  about  63  per  cent.  Assum- 
ing that  none  of  this  concrete  was  pres- 
ent before,  we  must  estimate  the  cost 
of  this  extra  storage  space. 

It  has  already  been  determined  that 
an  additional  19,744  square  feet  are 
needed  when  adopting  the  Supple  Sys- 
tem. The  assumption  is  made  that  the 
existing  storage  pad  is  well  constructed 
and  will  support  the  machine  used  in 
the  Supple  System. 

Based  on  these  assumptions  it  would 
cost  $13,300.40  initially  to  expand 
our  storage  to  the  required  amount 
(Table  4).  Based  on  1,680  hours  an- 
nual use  this  would  cost  67  cents  per 
hour  for  added  storage.  In  fact  some 
mills  would  not  incur  this  entire  cost 
because  they  may  have  some  additional 
concrete  space  already  available  or 
could  use  their  own  labor  to  pour  con- 
crete. 

The  costs  per  hour  derived  in  Tables 
1,  2,  3  &  4  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary  form. 


Amount 


Item 


$/Hour 


derrick  with  60  foot  boom 


derrick  with  80  foot  boom 


19,744  square  feet  expan- 
sion of  existing  storage  pad 


payloader  like  one  used  at 
Catherine   in    1969 


11.31 


12.37 


67 


7.36 


Using  the  figures  derived  in  the  va- 
rious tables  and  summarized  above  it 
would  cost  $23.68  per  hour  to  replace 
(existing  derricks  with  two  new  ones. 
The  cost  of  switching  to  and  operating 
■the  Supple  System  with  two  machines 
^would  be  $1  4.72  per  hour  for  payload- 
|ers  plus  $.67  per  hour  for  expansion  of 
litwo  existing  storage  pads.  This  is  a 
itotal  of  $15.39  per  hour.  Therefore 
using  two  payloaders  in  the  Supple 
[System  at  our  hypothetical  mill  would 
jcost  $8.29  per  hour  less  than  using  two 
jnew  derricks. 

If  we  had  elected  to  purchase  three 
[machines,  using  one  as  a  back  up,  the 
Stotal  cost  per  hour  of  the  Supple  Sys- 


tem would  become  $22.75  per  hour 
(this  includes  the  cost  of  storage  pad 
expansion).  The  three-machine  Supple 
System  at  the  example  mill  would  still 
cost  $.93  per  hour  less  than  the  con- 
ventional derrick  system.  This  slightly 
over  states  the  cost  of  the  Supple  Sys- 
tem, using  a  third  machine  as  a  back- 
up. I  have  assigned  full  cost  of  own- 
ing and  operating  to  the  backup  ma- 
chine. In  reality  the  backup  payloader 
would  be  cheaper  than  the  operating 
machines  because  of  longer  life  ex- 
pectancy and  lower  fuel,  tire,  and  re- 
pair  costs. 

Some  people  have  voiced  concern 
over  the  amount  of  cane  crushed  on  the 
mill  yard  by  the  Supple  System.  Using 
our  hypothetical  mill  with  two  pay- 
loaders  we  would  have  to  crush  over 
1  3  net  tons  of  cane  per  day  to  eliminate 
the  cost  savings  over  the  conventional 
derrick.  This  is  based  on  190  pounds 
sugar  per  net  ton  and  the  1  969  seasons 
average  sugar  price  as  of  February  3, 
1970. 

Summary 

In  summary  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  more  important  points  of  this 
paper.  First  of  all  this  paper  does  not 
conclude  that  every  mill  in  Louisiana 
should  immediately  replace  existing 
derricks  with  the  Supple  System.  How- 
ever, it  is  felt  that  the  Supple  System 
has  proven  through  two  grinding  sea- 
sons that  it  should  be  seriously  consid- 
ered when  existing  derrick  systems  have 
to  be  replaced. 

This  paper  was  limited  to  explaining 
the  possibility  of  adapting  the  Supple 
System  to  mill  yard  use  through  the 
use  of  a  hypothetical  mill.  The  condi- 
tions assumed  to  exist  at  this  hypothe- 
tical mill  are  not  the  only  ones  under 
which  the  Supple  System  will  operate. 
Every  mill  has  different  conditions,  and 
mill  managers  should  use  their  imagina- 
tion in  trying  different  variations  of  the 
Supple  System  at  their  own  particular 
mills. 

The  Supple  System  has  some  definite 
advantages  that  should  appeal  to  most 
mill  people.  Probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant non-economic  advantage  is  the 
ease  with  which  operators  can  be  train- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ed.  At  Catherine  Factory  it  was  found 
that  four  hours  was  the  average  time 
required  for  an  operator  to  become 
proficient. 

There  are  other  possible  uses  for 
the  payloaders  outside  of  grinding  sea- 
son. With  the  standard  bucket  attach- 
ment they  could  be  leased  to  construc- 
tion companies,  or  used  to  load  shells, 
sands,  or  soil.  This  of  course  gives 
the  Supple  System  a  very  definite  ad- 
vantage over  the  derrick  system.  No 
one  has  yet  found  another  use  for  a 
derrick. 

The  Supple  System  is  much  more 
versatile  on  the  mill  yard  than  a  derrick 
system.  It  makes  it  possible  to  pick  up 
dropped  cane  on  the  mill  yard.  If  one 
feeder  table  breaks  down,  cane  can 
still  be  fed  from  two  storage  areas  onto 
the    remaining    feeder    table. 

In  conclusion,  the  Supple  System  has 
the  ability  to  make  both  an  economic 
contribution  and  reduce  labor  worries 
at  some  Louisiana  mills.  It  deserves 
consideration  whenever  replacement  of 
existing  cane  handling  systems  becomes 
necessary. 

Table  1  :  Installed  cost  of  a  6-ton  ca- 
pacity, guyed,  steel,  all  electric  AC-DC 
individual  drive  motors,  derrick  with  a 
60  foot  horizontal  boom.  Cost  includes 
paved  unloading  site  and  derrick  stand. 

INITIAL  INVESTMENT  "Dofia^i 


Derrick 

Annual   Fixed   Costs 

Depreciation 
(20  year  life)  6,250.00 

Interest    (7%    of 
Yl    initial   invest- 
ment) 4,375.00 

Taxes    and    insur- 
ance   (1.5%    of 
initial   invest- 
ment 1,875.00 

Annual  Fixed 
Cost  12,500.00 

Total    Fixed 


125,000 


7.440 


Hourly    Costs     (a) 
Variable  Costs  Per  Hour 

Electric  Power    (b)  .750 

Repairs  and 

maintenance    (c)  3.125 

Total   Variable 

Costs  3.875         3.875 


TOTAL  COST  PER 
HOUR  ( Minus  Labor)  11.315] 

(a)  Based  on  1,680  hours  annual  use 
(70  days  at  24  hours  per  day) 

(b)  Estimated  at  .015  per  Hour  per 
motor  horsepower 

(c)  Estimated  at  0.25  %  of  initial  in- 
vestment cost  per  1  00  hours  use.  In- 
eludes  cost  for  all  lubrication,  hoist  and 
cable  repair  and  replacement,  all  der- 
rick repairs  and  maintenance,  and  all 
minor  and  major  engine  repairs  andf 
maintenance. 
T   Kl      9 

REVOLVING  DERRICK:  Installed, 
Cost  of  a  1  2-ton  capacity,  guyed,  steel, 
electric  power  unit  with  a  80  foot  hori- 
zontal boom.  AC-DC  individual  motor 
drive.  Cost  includes  paved  unloading 
site  and  derrick  stand. 


INITIAL  INVESTMENT 


Dollars 


8.18? 


Derrick  $137,500 

Annual   Fixed   Costs 

Depreciation 
(20  year  life)  6,875.00 

Interest  on  invest- 
ment (  7  %   of  Vi 
initial  invest- 
ment) 4,812.50 

Taxes  and  Insurance 
(1.5%    of  initial 
investment)  2,062.50 

Annual  Fixed 
Costs  13,750.00 

Total  Fixed 
Hourly  Cost   (a) 

Variable  Costs  Per  Hour 

Electric  Power    (b)  .750 

Repairs  and 
Maintenance    (c)  3.437 

Variable  costs 
per  hour  4. 1  87 

TOTAL  COST  PER  HOUR 
(minus  labor  costs) 

(a)  Based  on  1,680  hours  annu? 
use    (70  days  at  24  hours  per  day) 

(b)  Estimated  at  .015  per  hour  pej 
motor   horsepower 

(c)  Estimated  at  0.25  %  of  initial  ir 
vestment  cost  per  1 00  hours  use,  ir 
eludes  cost  for  all  lubrication,  hoist  an 
cable  repair  and  replacement,  all  de) 
rick  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  a 
minor  and  major  engine  repairs  an 
maintenance. 


4.18: 


12.37. 
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SUPPLE  SYSTEM:  Front-end  Pay- 
loader,  International  Harvester,  H-80 
DT-429  Diesel  Engine,  6  cylinder,  429 
cu.  in.  with  front  end  mounted  cane 
grab. 


INITIAL  INVESTMENT 


Dollars 


Payloader  46,000.00 

Depreciation  Pay- 
loader    (  1  2 

years)  3,833.33 

Interest  (  7  %  of 

J/2  investment)   1,610.00 
Taxes    (.5% 

initial   invest- 
ment) 230.00 
Insurance   ( 1  % 

investment)  460.00 

Annual  Fixed 

Costs  6,133.33 

Total  Fixed  Hourly 

Costs    (a)  3.651 

VARIABLE  COST  PER  HOUR 
Fuel  3  G.P.H. 

at    18c/Gal.  .540 

Oil  &  Filters  .221 

Repairs  and 

Maintenance  2.000 

Tires  .947 

Variable  Costs 

Per  Hour  3.708  3.708 

TOTAL  COSTS 

PER  HOUR 

(Minus  labor  costs)  7.359 

(a)  Based  on  1 ,680  hours  annual  use 
(70  days  at  24  hours  per  day) 

Table  4.  Cost  of  pouring,  19,744 
ft.2  of  additional  concrete  storage  pad 
as  required  by  adoption  of  the  Supple 
System  at  our  hypothetical  mill.  Con- 
crete slab  is  poured  6"  thick  on  one 
foot  of  river  sand,  reinforced  with  3/8" 
reinforcing  rods  every  18". 


INITIAL  INVESTMENT 


Dollars 


Concrete  (366  yd3 

at$17.00/yd3) 
River  Sand  (732  yd3 

at  $2 /yd3) 
3/8"   reinforcing 

rods   (25,600 

linear  feet  at 

$2.65/linear  foot) 
Labor  Costs    (b) 
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6,220.00 
1,464.00 


678.40 
4,936.00 


13,300.40 


Annual  Fixed  Costs 

Depreciation 
(20   year  life)  665.02 

Interest  on  invest- 
ment  (7%   of  !/2 
initial  investment,      465.51 


1130.53 


Total  Hourly 
Fixed  Cost   (a)  $      .673 

(a)  Based  on  1,680  hours  annual  use 
(70  days  at  24  hours  per  day) 

(b)  Estimated  by  the  Portland  Ce- 
ment Association  at  $.2 5 /ft2 

(Fig.    1   and  Fig.  2  on  next  page) 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page    119) 

all    the    details    concerning    the    U.    S. 
Sugar  Act. 

In  January  of  1970,  this  same  group 
again  came  to  the  League  and  asked 
for  detailed  information  on  the  cane 
variety  development  program.  An- 
other day's  program  has  been  arrang- 
ed for  the  group.  A  panel  discussion, 
covering  in  great  detail  exactly  how  a 
new  variety  is  developed,  is  to  be  held 
at  Nicholls  College  on  Tuesday,  Febr- 
uary 17,  1970,  for  this  group.  Several 
of  the  key  individuals  actually  engaged 
in  the  cane  breeding  program  at  L.S.U., 
the  U.S.D.A.,  and  the  League  will  com- 
pose  the  panel. 

All  of  this  proves  cane  growers  en- 
joy meetings  and  they  are  eager  to 
learn. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 


488,    Napoleonville, 
Phone:   369-3431 


La. 
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Figure  2 :  Hypothetical  Mill  Yard  Us- 

Figure  1  :  Hypothetical  Mill  Yard  Us-      in§  SuPP'e  SyStem;  3'°°0  T°"  Per  D** 
ing      Conventional      Derrick      System; 


3,000  Ton  Per  Day  Capacity 


Capacity. 


Available  Storage  Area 
Total    Concrete    Surface    is    31,416    ftL> 
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Available  Storage  Area 
Total  Concrete  Surface  is  5  1 ,  1  60  ft2 
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Improve  boiling  house  effioiency 
with  Honiron's  mechanical  circulator. 


1 


Mm 


The  addition  of  a  Honiron  mechanical  cir- 
culator can  increase  vacuum  pan  utiliza- 
tion by  as  much  as  30%. 
Forced  and  positive  circulation  improves 
crystal  uniformity  and  increases  crystal 
yield.  The  end  result  is  a  sugar  of  better 
quality  and  color  with  increased  centrifu- 
gal station  capacity. 
The  Honiron  circulator  can  be  added  to 


be  either  top  or  bottom  mounted  and  can 
be  either  mechanically  or  hydraulically 
driven.  High  efficiency  propellers  are 
sized  to  existing  downtakes  to  provide  a 
circulation  rate  equivalent  to  about  three 
times  the  strike  volume  per  minute. 

For  an  engineering  evaluation  of  your  in- 
stallation, contact  Honiron,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
620,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544.  Phone 
318/276-6314. 


any  existing  vacuum  pan.  The  drive  can 

HONIRON 

HONIROIM/J&L  EeMQISMEERSIMB  CO.,  INC 


P.  O.  Box  B20  •  Jeanerette.  La.  "7054<4  •   USA  •   Phone  31B  /  27S-S314 

PRODUCTS  G.  SERVICES  FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


Cable  JALENCQ 


HONIRON,  P.  O.  Box  3140,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96B02 

JSlL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette.  La.  70544 

HONIRON-PHILIPPINES,  P.  O.  Box  438,  Makati,  Rizal,  Philippines 

MANUFACTURERA  3M,  S.A.,  Avenida  11  No.  151Q,  Apar-tado  12B,  Cordoba,  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico 


»ruary 


1970 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall-spring  or  justa 
spring  application  controls  weeds  rY>  fHII>fu- 

until  cane  covers  over.  Q[  LjU| 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 


•Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 
AMCHEM      PRODUCTS, 


NC.    AMBLER,     PA.    19002 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L  LAUDEN 

By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Contact  Meeting  at  L.S.U. 
March  19,  1970 

The  Contact  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  Colonnade 
Theater  at  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity Union  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Thurs- 
day March  19,  1970  beginning  at  9:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Louis 
Arceneaux,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Dr.  Doyle  Chambers,  Di- 
rector of  the  Experiment  Station  invite 
all  cane  growers  and  others  interested 
in  sugar  cane  to  attend  the  meeting. 

This  meeting  gives  cane  growers  an 
opportunity  to  hear  about  the  experi- 
mental work  being  conducted  on  sugar 
I  cane  from  the  scientists  doing  the 
[  work.  Scientists  working  on  the  many 
problems  of  growing  sugar  cane  report 
their  findings  to  this  Committee  and 
growers  have  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  make  comments  on  the 
research. 

The  report  on  new  varieties  is  al- 
ways an  interesting  subject  to  cane 
growers  and  a  generous  portion  of  this 
meeting  will  pertain  to  the  subject.  Of 
importance  in  the  variety  development 
program  at  this  time  are  the  large  num- 
ber of  varieties  being  selected  which 
have  high   sugar  per   ton.     This  is  the 


area  in  the  cane  breeding  program  in 
which  most  success  has  been  achieved. 
The  use  of  high  sucrose  parents  in  cane 
crosses  have  produced  varieties  that 
have  possessed  both  high  sucrose  and 
several  other  acceptable  characteristics. 
L.  60-25  and  L.  62-96  are  two  released 
varieties  which  are  examples  of  this. 
There  are  many  high  sucrose  varieties 
now  in  the  unrelease  variety  program 
and  some  with  higher  sugar  per  ton 
than  either  of  the  above  mentioned  va- 
rieties. It  is  hoped  that  higher  yield  of 
cane  per  acre  can  be  combined  with 
high  sugar  per  ton.  In  the  past,  the 
use  of  high  tonnage  canes  as  parents 
has  not  produced  varieties  which  were 
much  better  from  the  field  of  cane  per 
acre  standpoint,  than  those  already  in 
use. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  on  va- 
rieties, there  will  be  talks  on  weed  con- 
trol, the  sugar  cane  borer  situation, 
fertilization,  cultivation  studies,  ec- 
onomic studies,  and  other  interesting 
topics  on  growing  sugar  cane. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
has  traditionally  held  this  meeting  at 
the  University.  The  variety  develop- 
ment program  is  a  cooperative  effort 
of  L.S.U.  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the  League. 
(Continued  on  page    139) 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GOgEMYi 

By   Horace  Godfrey 
Highlights  On  Sugar  From  The  Annual  USDA  Outlook  Conferences  # 
Production  And  Use 


USDA  now  estimates  total  domestic 
production  at  approximately  6, 1  50,000 
tons,  consisting  of  production  from  dif- 
ferent areas  as  follows:  Mainland 
Cane— 1,055,000  to  1,060,000;  Beets 
3,420,000;  Hawaii— 1,180,000;  and 
Puerto  Rico — 483,000.  Per  capita 
distribution  for  1969  continued  at  the 
same  level  as  1968  of  107  pounds, 
raw  value,  which  exceeds  forecasts  for 
both  years.  USDA  feels  that  supplies 
are  adequate  and  that  Puerto  Rican 
deficit  for  current  year  may  be  about 
the  same  as  for  last  year. 

Other   Sweetners 

USDA  Representative  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  cyclamate  decision  was 
not  really  important  insofar  as  sugar 
consumption  was  concerned.  In  dis- 
cussing several  new  sweetners  he  felt 
that  they  would  not  be  real  competi- 
tors with  sugar.  He  stated  that  these 
new  sweetners  may  slow  up  or  stabilize 
the  consumption  at  present  per  capita 
levels  of  sugar  but  he  did  not  foresee 
any  immediate  danger  insofar  as  com- 
petition but  felt  the  competition  may 
be  serious  by  1975. 
World   Sugar  Situation 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
now  estimates  that  world  sugar  produc- 
tion for  the  1969-70  crop  year  will 
amount  to  about  78.5  million  short 
tons,  raw  value.  This  is  almost  1  mil- 
lion tons  less  than  had  been  estimated 
in  November;  however,  it  would  still 
be  a  record  production  and  exceed  con- 


sumption by  about  2  million  tons. 
Carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season  are  estimated  at  about 
2  1  million  short  tons.  This  is  an  ample 
level. 

The  Russian  production  estimate, 
on  slightly  lower  acreage,  has  been  re- 
duced by  one  million  tons.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Dominican  Republic  may 
produce  1,120,000  tons  of  sugar,  com- 
pared to  our  earlier  estimate  of  950,- 
000  tons.  Production  in  the  Philippines 
is  now  estimated  at  2,105,000  short 
tons  for  1969-70,  compared  with  our 
previous  estimate  of  1,903,000  tons. 
India  is  expected  to  have  a  record  pro- 
duction, and  acreage  for  the  1969-70 
season  was  increased  by  some  1  4  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  Our 
sugar  production  estimate  for  Cuba  for 
the  1 969-70  crop  is  unchanged  from 
our  November  estimate  which  was  8 
million  short  tons.  We  might  change 
this   later  if   conditions  warrant   it. 

The  Economic  Community  continues 
to  produce  surplus  sugar  which  it  sells 
on  the  world  market  at  low  prices.  Ex- 
ports are  heavily  subsidized  and  at  a 
large  cost  to  the  Agricultural  Fund. 
The  EC  produces  a  surplus  of  around 
a  million  tons  a  year  at  a  cost  disposal 
of  about   $100   million. 

It  is  less  costly  for  the  EC  to  export 
sugar  than  it  is  to  denature  it  for  feed. 
The  European  Common  Market  Minis- 
ters of  Agriculture  on  February  3  failed 
to  agree  on  proposals  to  reduce  the  EC 
sugar  production  quotas  and  to  reduce 
support  prices.  


IN  THE  FIELD 

Nowhere  else  in  the  sugar  cane  growing 
world  is  there  any  closer  and  better  re- 
lationship between  governmental  agen- 
cies and  industry  on  a  research  program 
than  there  exists  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  job  of  breeding  sugar  cane,  a 
tropical  crop,  for  a  sub-tropical  climate 
is  extremely  difficult.  Because  of  the 
short  growing  season  and  the  low  tem- 
peratures received  during  the  winter  in 
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Louisiana,  cane  breeders  in  Louisiana 
are  faced  with  many  problems  that 
other  cane  breeders  of  the  world  rarely 
have  to  think  about. 

Cane  breeders  from  all  over  the 
sugar  cane  growing  world  have  visited 
both  the  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  cane 
breeding  programs  to  learn  of  the 
techniques  used.  Many  have  expressed 
complete  surprise  at  the  success  ob- 
tained in  view  of  the  climate  for  which 
cane  is  being  bred. 
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For  the  best  weed  control 


Controls  seedling  Johnsonqrass 
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Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane, 

Gives  you  higher  yields 


■  -  ,  -^  ■■•  :-;. 


Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row. 


tide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 
for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar" 
from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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Better  things  for  better  living 
. ,  .through  chemistry 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Old  Mule 


The  Old  Mule  is  in  trouble  again. 
Our  market  character  must  have  been 
blinded,  or  lost  his  sense  of  equilibrium, 
or  something,  because  he  apparently 
can't  see  the  target  price  which  he  has 
passed  on  two  occasions  during  the 
past  two  months,  first  on  the  way  up 
and  again  on  the  way  down.  Believe 
it  or  not,  during  the  last  two  weeks  in 
January,  the  price  of  raws  was  seven- 
teen points  above  the  "target"  and  to- 
day (February  26th)  it  is  22  points 
below  the  target  price. 

Early  in  January,  when  first  quarter 
quotas  were  in  effect,  the  market  sooth- 
sayers seemed  convinced  that,  regard- 
less   of    what    happened,    the    price    of 


sugar  would  continue  strong.  There 
were  no  boats  to  carry  the  sugar  to 
eastern  seaboard  ports,  they  pointe 
out,  and  agreed  that  without  boats  the 
eastern  refiners  were  in  one  heck-of-a- 
fix. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
the  U.S.D.A.  finally  broke  down  and 
removed  all  first  quarter  quotas,  a| 
miracle  happened.  Boats  began  pop- 
ping up  like  corks  in  a  tub.  Some  of 
them,  it  developed,  were  even  floating 
around  with  sugar  in  them  and  sudden- 
ly became  "distressed".  Naturally,  a 
sensitive  soul  like  our  Old  Mule  got 
shook  up  and  went  into  a  tail  spin,  with 
the  aforesaid  results.  We  now  ask  the 
drivers  in  Washington  to  get  him  back 
on  the  beam. 


Youngsville 

Pictured  above  is  what  is  left  of  the 
Youngsville  mill  which  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  early 
morning  hours  of  Sunday,  November 
23,  1969.  When  the  fire  occurred, 
Youngsville  had  ground  only  40,000 
tons   of   cane   and   was   about   half-way 


through  its   1969  grinding  schedule. 

Whether  the  mill  would  be  rebuilt 
has  been  the  big  question  in  Louisiana 
for  the  past  few  months  and  today  we 
have  the  answer.  It  is  "No".  On  Febr- 
uary 1 6th,  the  Directors  of  Youngs' 
Industries,  Inc.,  owners  of  the  Youngs- 
ville Factory,  announced  with  regret 
that  there  is  "no  feasible  alternative  to 
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he    discontinuation    of    factory    opera- 
ions  at  Youngsville." 

The  decision  not  to  rebuild  Youngs- 
ville leaves  Louisiana  with  42  sugar 
nills  to  process  the  cane  crop.  Cane 
rom  the  Youngsville  plantations  will 
>e  handled  by  the  Patout  "Enterprise" 
"actory. 

Officers  Of  The  ASSCT. 

The  "Up  Front"  column  was 
queezed  out  of  the  February  1  5  th  is- 
ue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  this  is 
he  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to 
ecord  the  names  of  the  newly  elected 
>fficers  of  the  American  Society  of 
nigar  Cane  Technologists.  Listed  be- 
ow  are  the  names  of  the  newly  elected 
f  f  icials : 

President — Minus  J.  Granger,  Frank- 
lin,  La. 

1st  Vice  President — F.  A.  Graug- 
lard,   Jr.,    St.    James,    La. 


2nd     Vice-President    —    James    E. 
Irvine,    Houma,   La. 

Agricultural    Section    Chairman — C. 
H.  Burleigh,  Houma,  La. 

Manufacturing   Section   Chairman — 
Connie  Melancon,   Houma,   La. 

Chairman  at  Large — Charles  C.  Sa- 
voie,  Belle  Rose,  La. 

Secretary-Treasurer    —    Denver    T. 
Loupe,   Baton  Rouge,   La. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box    488,    Napoleonville,    La. 
Phone:   369-3431 


Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields' 


1.  Used  Cat  12  Grader,  s/n  81- 
9255,  2-10:00  x  24  (8  Ply) 
Tires,  4-13:00  x  24  (10  Ply) 
Tires. 

Condition    Fair— Lafayette,    La. 

2.  Used  AC  HD11B-E  Tractor,  s/n 
1829,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer  Blade, 
22"    Shoes,    Canopy. 

Condition   Fair— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition    Fair— New   Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,  La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD16DC,  s/n  6040, 
24"  Shoes,  New  Canopy,  16HS 
Straight    Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

6.  Used  John  Deere  Pull  type  Tow 
Tractor,  Rubber  Tired,  Diesel 
Engine,    Drawbar. 

Condition   Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GM  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,   La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11363,  GM  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  25' 
Boom,     Fairlead. 

Condition    Good— New    Orleans,    La. 

9.  Used  Koehring  205  Dragline,  s/n 
CI  1327,  GM  3-71  Diesel  Engine, 
24"    Shoes,    35'    Boom. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,    La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


Baton  Rouge 
348-6721 
Lafayette 
235-1334 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

Lake  Charles 
433-0571 


NEW  AND  USED  EOUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall  -  spring  or  just  a 
spring  application  controls  weeds  rrt  fill  ftfu] 

until  cane  covers  over. 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 


•Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

AMCHEM      PRODUCTS 


NC.    AMBLER.     PA.    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  Stats  University  Library 
Bat an  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L  LAU 

By  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


\Rf\RY 


A  Few  Reports  Of  Second  Year 
Stubble  L.60-25  Bad 

A  discouraging  report  on  conditions 
of  second  year  stubble  of  L.60-25  in 
two  large  tracts  was  received  from  Mr. 
Howard  Robichaux,  League  Agrono- 
mist Western  and  Northern  Area.  One 
bad  acreage  of  second  stubble  L.60-25 
was  found  on  Oaklawn  Division  of 
South  Coast  Corp.,  Franklin,  La.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Roland  Diaz,  Manager, 
47  acres  will  be  plowed  out.  The  other 
bad  field  was  located  in  Iberia  Parish 
on  Caroline  Plantation  operated  by  Mr. 
Pliny  Walet  and  Mr.  Herman  Walet. 
According  to  Mr.  Robichaux  the  bad 
cane  was  not  in  the  heavy  soils  but  in 
the  fine  textured  sandy  soils  on  both 
Oaklawn  and  at  Caroline.  First  year 
stubble  at  both  Caroline  and  Oaklawn 
was  good. 

Some  very  poor  second  year  stubble 
of  L.60-25  was  found  on  two  farms 
on  the  Mississippi  River  on  March  6, 
1970.  The  Secondary  Station  of  F.  A. 
Graugnard  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Armant 
Plantation  were  surveyed  with  owners 
and  or  managers  and,  in  general,  all 
second  year  L.60-25  both  in  heavy  and 
in  sandy  soil  was  poor.  According  to 
Mr.  Denis  Lanaux  of  Glendale  Planta- 
tion, Lucy,  La.,  second  year  stubble  is 
good  on  that  farm.  It  was  interesting  to 


JOHN  B.  LEVERT  DIES 

FLASH — -As  we  go  to  press,  word  is 
received  of  the  death  of  John  B. 
Levert  who  passed  away  while  a 
ship,  on  which  he  was  taking  a  cruise 
around  the  world,  was  in  far  off 
Hong  Kong.  We  understand  that  he 
died  of  a  heart  attack  after  being 
rushed  to  a  Hong  Kong  hospital. 

John  Levert  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  best  known  Louisiana  sugar 
families.  From  1  944  until  he  retired 
in  1969  he  was  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  both  the  J.  B. 
Levert  Land  Company  and  Levert 
St.  John,  Inc.  He  served  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  for  thirteen 
years  beginning  in  1955  and  was 
Treasurer  of  the  League  in  1965-66. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Raw  Sugar 
Quotation  Committee  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Exchange  from  1950 
through  1953  and  President  of  the 
Exchange  for  two  terms  beginning  in 
March  1955,  John  was  69  years  old. 


note  both  second  year  stubble  of  C.P. 

55-30  and  C.P.52-68  was  good  nearby 

(Continued  on  page   153) 


RECEIPTS  OF  OFFSHORE  RAWS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS   (LONG  TONS) 
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1969 

495,710 

286,739 

358,660 

52,946 

87,363 

47,231 

1,328,649 

1970 

January- 

24,114 

5,905 

17,654 

None 

None 

4,921 

52,594 

52,594 

February 

37,903 

5,000 

15,231 

None 

4,500 

None 

62,634 

115,228 

*Does  not  include  offshore  raws  transloaded  from  ships  to  barges  in  the  Mississippi 
River  for  Industrial  Sugars,  Inc.,  and  Sucrest.  These  shipments  amounted  to  171,434 
long  tons  in  1969. 

The  January  through  February   1970  total  is  52,784  long  tons. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 

By   Horace   Godfrey 


Sugar  Man  Of  The  Year  For  1969 

Benjamin  A.  Oxnard — recently  re- 
tired Senior  Vice-President  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Company  on 
February  26th,  1970  received  the  Dyer 
Memorial  Award  as  "Sugar  Man  of  the 
Year"   for    1969. 

This  twelfth  annual  sugar-trade 
award,  recognized  the  winner's  meri- 
torious contributions  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

"Ben  Oxnard' s  contributions  to  the 
sugar  industry,  brought  to  the  industry 
a  moving,  vital  force  in  sugar  market- 
ing, in  packaging  and  in  historical  signi- 
ficance." 

"Combining  his  technical  back- 
ground and  marketing  abilities,  Mr. 
Oxnard  pioneered  between  1934  and 
1937  in  perfecting — after  several  dis- 
appointments— the  machine-packing  of 
5-lb.  multi-wall  paper  bags  in  60-lb. 
paper  bundles.  Today,  competitive 
sellers  distribute  over  sixty  million  of 
these  bundles  each  year  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
These  packages  replace  the  historic 
1 00-lb.  cloth  bags,  which  were  fre- 
quently re-packed  by  hand  in  smaller 
units  at  the  local  grocery  for  the  house- 
hold consumer." 

Mr.  Oxnard  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  sugar  business,  with  forbears  in 
the  sugar  business  dating  back  over  1  30 
years.  His  father,  Benjamin,  founded 
the  Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corpora- 
tion in  1915  and  developed  the  Ade- 
line Sugar  Company  plantation  and 
mill  in  Louisiana.  His  three  uncles — 
Henry,  Robert  and  James — helped  to 
build  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the 
West  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Ben  Oxnard  came  to  Great  Western 
Sugar  Company  in  1940  from  Savan- 
nah Sugar  Refining  Co.,  where  he 
worked  for  1  6  years,  serving  as  Sales 
Manager  for  the  last  ten.  His  first  job 
at    Great    Western    was    General    Sales 
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Director.  He  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  1941  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  1942.  In  1968, 
he  was  elected  Senior  Vice-President 
before  he  retired  at  the  mandatory  age 
of  65. 

In       continuing       our       biographical   I 
sketches  of  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation,  our  sixth  biography  will  be   | 
on    Congressman    Joe    D.    Waggonner, 
Jr. 

Joe  D.  Wagonner,  Jr. 

Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
Plain  Dealing,  Louisiana,  born  Septem- 
ber 7,  1  9  1  8,  in  Bossier  Parish,  received 
his  education  from  Plain  Dealing  High 
School;  B.  A.  degree,  Louisiana  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Rouston,  La.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Bossier  Parish  School 
Board  in  1954  and  President  of  the 
Board  in  1956;  elected  member  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Education, 
1 960  and  President  of  the  Louisiana 
School  Boards  Association,  1961,  as 
well  as  President,  United  Schools  Com- 
mittee of  Louisiana.  He  served  as  a 
Lieutenant  Commander,  U.  S.  Navy, 
World  War  II  and  with  the  same  rank 
from  May,  1951  to  November  1952 
in  the  Korean  Conflict;.  Before  being 
elected  to  Congress,  he  was  operator 
of  wholesale  petroleum  products  dis- 
tribution agency  for  North  Bossier  Par- 
ish. He  is  a  Methodist  Lavman,  Ma- 
son and  member  of  the  El  Karubah 
Shrine,  an  Elk,  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  40  &  8.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club  and 
the  Kappa  Sigma  Social  fraternity.  De- 
cember 14,  1942,  he  married  the  for- 
mer Mary  Ruth  Carter  and  they  have 
two  children,  David  and  Carol  Jean. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress, December  19,  1961,  and  has 
been  elected  to  the  succeeding  88th, 
89th,  90th  and  91st  Congresses.  He 
serves  on  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics  Committee. 
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BORER  INFESTATION  AND  LOSS  IN  THE  1969 
LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  CROP 


Leon 
Ent 


McC, 


>n    J.    Charpentier,    Ralph    Mathes,    and    W.    J. 

cmology  Research  Division,  Agr.   Res.  Serv.,   USDA  70360 


The  8  per  cent  1  969  harvest  time  in- 
festation by  the  sugarcane  borer  (Dia- 
traea  saccharalis  F. )  was  6  per  cent 
lower  than  the  average  for  the  preced- 
ing 6  years. 

Harvest  time  surveys  to  determine 
degree  of  infestation  by  the  sugarcane 
borer  and  crop  losses  caused  by  this 
pest  have  been  conducted  annually  in 
Louisiana  since  1935.  From  that  year 
through  1960,  the  surveys  were  con- 
ducted cooperatively  by  entomologists 
of  the  Entomology  Research  Division 
and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  From  1961  to  1969, 
they  were  conducted  by  the  USDA 
entomologists.      During    the     34    years 


(1935-68),  the  percentage  of  joints 
(internodes)  bored  (measure  of  infes- 
tation) has  ranged  from  5  to  28,  with 
an  average  of    1  5   per  cent. 

The  1969  survey  consisted  of  two 
examinations  of  1 00  stalks  each 
(twenty  5 -stalk  samples)  at  each  of 
2  1  representative  mills  located  in  1  4  of 
the  16  parishes  with  mills  (Charpentier 
and  Mathes,  1962).  Percentage  of  in- 
festation was  determined  by  counting 
the  total  number  of  joints  showing  ex- 
ternal signs  of  borer  injury.  The  Erath 
mill  in  Vermilion  Parish,  one  of  22 
mills  in  the  survey  program,  was  in- 
operative during  the  1969  harvest  and 
(Continued  on  page    153) 


Table  1 .  Sugarcane  borer  infestation  data  collected  at  mills  in  Louisiana  during 
1  964-69  harvest  seasons. 

Percentage    of    joints    bored    in 


Mills 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Cora-Texas 

10 

13 

14 

20 

18 

14 

St.  John-Levert 

8 

27 

16 

20 

11 

12 

St  .James  Co-Op. 

12 

19 

20 

23 

9 

11 

Westfield 

12 

18 

18 

16 

12 

11 

Erath 

12 

17 

14 

15 

14 

10* 

Evan    Hall 

9 

16 

17 

16 

16 

10 

Lafourche  Sugars 

7 

18 

14 

14 

15 

10 

Southdown 

12 

21 

18 

15 

12 

10 

Supreme 

11 

19 

16 

14 

12 

10 

Armant 

18 

19 

17 

23 

9 

9 

Oaklawn 

10 

17 

14 

16 

11 

8 

San  Francisco 

13 

14 

15 

16 

12 

8 

Smithfield 

14 

16 

8 

13 

9 

7 

Valentine 

14 

20 

16 

18 

12 

7 

Alma 

9 

23 

11 

17 

10 

6 

Duhe-Bourgeois 

8 

18 

11 

12 

8 

6 

Iberia  Co-Op. 

16 

21 

14 

15 

11 

6 

Lower    Terrebonne 

16 

19 

16 

20 

7 

6 

Meeker 

7 

12 

8 

11 

8 

6 

Myrtle  Grove 

11 

14 

10 

13 

9 

6 

Sterling 

13 

15 

8 

10 

11 

6 

Billeaud's 

7 

19 

7 

17 

11 

5 

Averages 

TT 

78 

14 

H> 

TT 

~8 

*Mill  inoperative  during    1969  harvest;   field  examinations  in  mill  areas  sub- 
stituted for  usual  mill  yard  examinations. 
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For  the  best  weed  control 


Controls  seedling  Johnsonqrass 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAR 

*  M  W  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 

Gives  you  higher  yields 
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Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row. 


JD1BJ 


cide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 
"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 

well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
I  that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 
!  for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"     Better  thin9s  for  better  livin9 

from  your  local  dealer  today.  ■  •  thrau9h  chemistry 

!    With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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SPREAD  AND  CONTROL  OF  SUGARCANE 

MOSAIC   IN   THE   BUNKIE-MEEKER 

AREA  OF   LOUISIANA 

Mike  J.  Giamalva,  Head  of  Variety  Outfield  Testing  for  L.S.U. 


Sugarcane  mosaic  has  been  known 
in  Louisiana  since  1919.  Some  areas 
have  been  known  as  "hot  spots"  for 
some  time.  Other  areas  have  remained 
practically  free  from  mosaic  until  re- 
cently. In  most  areas  of  the  State, 
once  mosaic  was  found,  it  spread  rapid- 
ly, getting  out  of  control  in  only  a  few 
years,    in   spite    of   continuous   roguing. 

In  1  964  a  group  of  growers  from  the 
Bunkie-Meeker  area  visited  the  L.S.U. 
sugarcane  research  plots  in  order  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  "new 
disease".  There  had  been  much  public- 
ity about  sugarcane  mosaic  but  it  was 
rarely  recognized  in  their  area. 

Many  explanations  have  been  given 
for  the  absence  of  mosaic  in  this  area. 
Among  these  are  the  absence  of  an  ef- 
ficient vector  and  the  absence  of  in- 
oculum. 

The  Bunkie-Meeker  area  has  served 
as  a  source  of  mosaic-free  seed  cane  for 
farmers  from  other  areas.  Each  year 
seed  from  varieties  such  as  N.Co.  310 
and  C.P.  52-68  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Since  the  L.S.U.  sugarcane  replicated 
variety  tests,  located  in  the  Bunkie 
area,  has  been  rogued  annually,  the 
amount  of  mosaic  present  there  was 
kept  very  low.  However,  adjoining 
fields  which  were  to  be  used  for  seed, 
and  one  variety  in  the  secondary  sta- 
tion plot  were  found  to  have  as  much 
as   1  1  %    mosaic  in  May   1  968. 

Several  meetings  were  held  with  the 
county  agents  and  local  farmers  so  that 
a    roguing    program    could    be    started. 


On  June  12,  1968  the  first  training 
program  was  held  at  Bunkie,  La.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Bunkie  vocational  agri- 
culture teacher,  4  young  men  were  set 
lected  and  trained  to  rogue  sugarcane 
for  the  control  of  mosaic. 

Even  though  the  roguing  program 
was  started  late  in  the  1968  season, 
two  thirds  of  the  sugarcane  used  for 
seed  that  year  was  rogued  at  least  once. 
Many  spot  checks  were  made  following 
roguing  and  it  was  found  that  mosaic 
had  been  reduced  to  a  trace. 

In  May  1969  another  training  meet 
ing  was  held  and  a  trained  roguing 
crew  was  organized.  In  most  cases  seed 
rogued  in  1969  was  progeny  of  seed 
rogued  in  1968.  More  than  80%  ol 
the  seed  planted  in  this  area  in  1969 
had  been  rogued  twice.  A  number  oi 
checks  were  made  in  these  rogued  plots 
during  1969  and  mosaic  incidence  was 
never  more  than  a  trace. 

In  May  1968  several  areas  were  se- 
lected to  study  the  spread  of  mosaic 
in  the  Bunkie-Meeker  area.  Plots  con 
sisted  of  L.  62-68  which  had  1  1  % 
mosaic,  L.  60-25  which  had  one  pei 
cent  mosaic,  and  N.  Co.  31  0  which  hac 
7  %  mosaic.  It  was  not  possible  tc 
maintain  an  unrogued  check  except  ir 
the  N.  Co.  3  1  0  plots.  All  roguing  wa: 
done  by  walking  each  row  twice  pe 
roguing  so  that  it  could  be  viewec 
from  both  sides. 

Results  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

(Continued  on  page    154) 


Per  cent  mosaic  roerued  from  plots  at  Bunkie,  La.  during    1968  and    1969. 


ariety 


Total 
No.    stools 


No.  of  stools  rogued  on  each  date. 
5/68   6/68    7;68   8   68   5    69   6   69 


7    69 


331 

8 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

43 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

336 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

L.    62-68  3000 

L.    60-25  4400 

N.Co.    310*  4800 

^Surrounded  by  N.Co.   310  with  7  (/<    mosaic  which  was  not  rogued. 
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on  both  the  Graugnard  Farm  and  at 
Armant.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  these 
places  mentioned  are  Secondary  Sta- 
tions. There  is  probably  more  L.  60-2  5 
acreage  on  Secondary  Stations  because 
these  farms  have,  in  addition  to  a  share 
when  a  cane  is  released,  the  privilege 
of  keeping  all  stubble  the  next  year 
after  a  cane  is  released.  Also,  the  ob- 
servations were  made  while  League 
Agronomists  were  inspecting  stands  in 
new  varieties  on  the  Stations. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  are  only  a  few 
isolated  cases  of  bad  stands  of  second 
year  stubble  for  this  variety  and  that 
no  more  will  be  found.  A  variety  must 
produce  a  good  second  stubble  if  it  is 
to  be  grown  in  any  great  amount. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  almost  every 
cane  grower  has  been  trying  to  increase 
L. 60-2  5  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  the 
case  of  the  two  bad  stands  of  L.  60-2  5 
cane  at  the  Graugnard  Farm  and  at 
Armant  Plantation,  seed  had  been 
taken  from  the  fields  both  as  plant 
cane  and  as  first  year  stubble  cane. 
This  is  probably  true  of  the  two  re- 
ports from  the  Western  Area,  although 
the  report  received  did  not  say.  Some 
years  seed  taking  hurts  the  next  year's 
stand  to  a  great  degree.  In  other  years 
seed  taking  seems  to  make  little  dif- 
ference. 

This  is  being  called  to  growers  at- 
tention now  because  this  variety  has 
always  made  good  stands  in  both  plant 
and  stubble  cane  fields.  Because  of 
this,  growers  may  fertilize  second  stub- 
ble fields  of  L. 60-2  5  without  checking 
stubble  pieces.  Growers  may  think  the 
variety  is  a  little  slow  coming  up  this 


year. 
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[consequently     the     examinations     were 
[made  in  the  field.    Two  5 -stalk  samples 

from  each  of  10  fields  being  harvested 
[on  each  examination  date  in  that  Parish 
[were  substituted  for  the  usual  mill  yard 

examination  of  twenty  5 -stalk  samples. 

During  the  second  examination  period 


March    15,     1970 


operations  had  been  completed  at 
several  of  the  mills  as  a  result  of  the 
short  cane  crop.  One  hundred  stalks 
randomly  selected  from  different 
places  in  these  mill  yards  were  ex- 
amined. 

The  first  examination  in  1969  made 
during  the  period  November  3-11, 
showed  a  9.0  per  cent  bored  joint  in- 
festation and  the  second  during  Decem- 
ber 2-9,  showed  a  7.4  per  cent  infesta- 
tion. It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  first  examination  consisted  mainly 
of  stubble  (ratoon)  and  the  second, 
plant  cane.  At  the  various  mills,  per- 
centages of  joints  bored  ranged  from  a 
low  of  4  in  the  second  examination  to 
1  8  in  the  first.  Mill  averages  ranged 
from  5  to  1  4  per  cent  with  an  estimated 
average  of  8  per  cent  for  the  22  loca- 
tions. The  percentages  of  joints  bored 
at  each  location  in  1969  and  the  per- 
centages for  the  1964-68  harvests  are 
given  in  Table  1 .  Compared  with 
1968,  the  infestation  was  from  1  to  6 
per  cent  lighter  at  1  9  of  the  22  loca- 
tions, 1  to  2  per  cent  higher  at  2,  and 
the  same  at  1.  The  1969  harvest  time 
infestation  of  8  per  cent  was  lighter  by 
3,  10,  6,  8,  and  3  per  cent  than  1964- 
68,  respectively,  and  7  per  cent  lighter 
than  the  1 5  per  cent  overall  average 
for  the  34-year  period  1935-68.  In 
1962,  following  a  98  per  cent  mortality 
in  overwintering  borer  populations 
caused  by  one  of  the  coldest  winters  of 
this  century,  the  infestation  was  6  per 
cent. 

The  4400  stalks  examined  in  the 
1969  survey  had  59,507  joints  or 
1,91  1  (3  per  cent)  more  than  in  1968. 
Average  percentage  of  bored  stalks 
was  51   compared  to  63  in  1968. 

The  crop  loss  is  currently  estimated 
to  be  three-fourths  of  the  percentage  of 
bored  joints,  that  is  6  per  cent  for  the 
1969  crop  and  8,  14,11,  12,  and  8 
per  cent  for  the  crop  years  1964-68, 
respectively. 
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tors  in  the  harvest  time  survey  program 
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Data  in  this  table  shows  that  by  one 
careful  roguing  mosaic  was  reduced  to 
a  trace  in  all  varieties.  All  mosaic 
rogued  after  the  first  roguing  was 
probably  missed  the  first  time,  or 
symptoms  in  infected  plants  had  not 
appeared.  The  data  also  shows  that 
by  successive,  careful  roguing,  mosaic 
can  be  drastically  reduced,  and  that 
very  little  if  any  secondary  spread  oc- 
curred. The  low  incidence  of  secon- 
dary spread  has  also  been  observed 
throughout  the  Bunkie-Meeker  area. 

It  was  found  that  when  mosaic  per- 
centages were  very  low,  as  in  this  area, 


all  stalks  showing  symptoms  could  easi-  I 
ly  be  dug  out  and  removed  from  the  } 
field.  In  plant  cane  when  one  shoot  ,| 
shows  symptoms  the  entire  seed  piece  \ 
is  removed  from  the  fields.  These  in- 
fected stools  should  be  destroyed  so 
that  they  will  not  serve  as  a  source  of  f 
future  infection. 

The   Bunkie-Meeker   area  can   serve 
as  a  source  of  mosaic  free  seed  for  the 
remainder   of   the   Louisiana  sugarcane 
(Continued  on  page   155) 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box    488,    Napoleonville,    La. 
Phone:   369-3431 


r  Used  Equipment  for  Cane  Fields' 


1.  Used  Cat  12  Grader,  s/n  81- 
9255,  2-10:00  x  24  (8  Ply) 
Tires,  4-13:00  x  24  (10  Ply) 
Tires. 

Condition    Fair— Lafayette,    La. 

2.  Used  AC  HD11B-E  Tractor,  s/n 
1829,  11  HA  Angle  Dozer  Blade, 
22"    Shoes,    Canopy. 

Condition   Fair— Baton   Rouge,   La. 

3.  Used  AC  HD6B,  s/n  4063, 
Tractor,  20"  Shoes,  Hydraulic 
Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition    Fair— New   Orleans,    La. 

4.  Used  Koehring  304  1  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  C8586,  Cat  D318 
Diesel  Engine,  30"  Shoes,  45' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition  Good— New  Orleans,  La. 

5.  Used  AC  HD16DC,  s/n  6040, 
24"  Shoes,  New  Canopy,  16HS 
Straight    Bulldozer    Blade. 

Condition  Good— Baton  Rouge,  La. 

6.  Used  John  Deere  Pull  type  Tow 
Tractor,  Rubber  Tired,  Diesel 
Engine,    Drawbar. 

Condition    Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 

7.  Used  Lima  34  1  Yd.  Dragline, 
s/n  329147,  GAA  4-71  Diesel 
Engine,  30"  Shoes,  35'  Boom, 
Fairlead. 

Condition   Good— Baton   Rouge,   La. 


8.  Used  C-350  Bantam  1/2  Yd. 
Dragline,  s/n  11363,  GM  3-53 
Diesel  Engine,  24"  Shoes,  25' 
Boom,    Fairlead. 

Condition    Good— New    Orleans,    La. 

9.  Used  Koehring  205  Dragline,  s/n 
CI  1327,  GM  3-71  Diesel  Engine, 
24"    Shoes,    35'    Boom. 

Condition   Good— Baton    Rouge,    La. 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


Baton  Rouge 
348-6721 
Lafayette 
235-1334 


New  Orleans 
888-4840 

Lake  Charles 
433-0571 
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area.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  checking  and  roguing  sugarcane  in 
this  area  so  that  it  can  be  maintained 
mosaic  free.  This  must  be  a  continuing 
program  in  order  to  obtain  good  re- 
sults. 

Careful,  successive  roguing  can  help 
to  keep  this  area  free  from  mosaic  if 
no  infected  seed  is  brought  into  the 
area. 

There  are  several  other  small  areas 
in  Louisiana  where  the  incidence  of 
mosaic  is  very  low.  One  of  these  is 
Cloverly  Farms  at  Lockport,  Louisi- 
ana. These  areas  could  be  used  as  a 
continuing  source  of  disease  free  seed 
cane. 

Where  stubble  cane  is  to  be  used  for 
seed  the  removal  of  infected  shoots  is 
very  important. 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460  South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  522-1225 
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P.  O.  Box  19004         New  Orleans,  La.  70119 
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616  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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823  Perdido  Street 
New  Orleans,   La. 
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1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  FOODS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Harvey,  La.  70058 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

185   Bellwood  Drive 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New   Orleans,   La. 

SOUTHERN    INDUSTRIES    CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,    La.    70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.   70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall-spring  or  justa 
spring  application  controls  weeds  g^t  It  1 1  ft  fv* 

until  cane  covers  over. 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 
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WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  A.  W.  Dykers 


Dykers    (that's  me)    Retires 

Effective  April  1,  1970,  the  writer 
who  has  been  the  Managing  Editor  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  since  April,  1951, 
and  connected  with  this  official  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  in  other  capacities  for  over  35 
years,  will  retire  from  this  activity.  We 
have  had  our  good  moments  and  our 
bad  moments  with  The  Sugar  Bulletin 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  job  has 
given  us  more  happiness  than  sorrow 
and  we  have  enjoyed  almost  all  our 
experiences. 

We  were,  and  still  are,  especially 
fond  of  our  market  character  The  Old 
Mule.  This  good  old  beast  has  served 
us  well  and  we  have  pangs  of  nostalgia 
when  we  contemplate  putting  him  out 
to  pasture.  However,  all  good  things 
must  come  to  an  end  and  this  develop- 
ment is  one  of  them. 

The  Good  Lord  being  willing,  we 
hope  to  be  around  for  a  few  more  years 
as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Exchange. 

Glenn  Timmons,  the  Economist  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  will 
take  over  the  handling  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  and  will,  of  course,  do  a  good 
job. 

Exchange  Meets 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
I  Sugar  Exchange  was  held  in  room  300 
|  of  the  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans, 
ion  March  26th. 

Each  year  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
change elect  half  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  two  year  terms  and  this  year 
those  elected  were :  T.  M.  Barker  Lock- 
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port;  F.  Evans  Farwell,  New  Orleans; 
Robert  Fraser,  New  Orleans;  Sedgwick 
Howard,  New  Orleans,  Louis  Le- 
Bourgeois,  New  Orleans;  Sam  H.  Li- 
vaudais,  Jr.,  New  Orleans;  M.  D.  Mc 
Namara,  New  Orleans;  Sidney  J.  Men- 
ard, New  Orleans;  Charles  C.  Savoie, 
Belle  Rose,  La.;  John  Thibaut,  Napole- 
onville,  La. ;  J.  Y.  Whealdon,  New  Or- 
leans; P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Port  Al- 
len, La.,  and  H.  L.  Williams,  Sugar 
Land,    Texas. 

Elected  to  one  year  terms  to  fill 
three  vacancies  on  the  Board  were: 
William  Nuttall,  Plaquemine,  La. ; 
Rudd  Seim,  New  Orleans,  and  E. 
Berkshire  Terrill,  Jr.,  of  Brusly,  La. 

Other  members  of  the  Exchange 
Board  of  Directors  are:  Thomas  H. 
Allen,  Franklin,  La. ;  Ramon  Billeaud, 
New  Orleans;  W.  S.  Chadwick,  Hous- 
ton, Texas;  Noel  Edler,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Charles  F.  Gibbins,  New  Orleans;  F. 
A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  St.  James,  La.;  Mal- 
colm Lambour,  Jr.,  New  Orleans; 
Charles  A.  Levy,  New  Orleans;  James 
H.  Thibaut,  Donaldsonville,  La.,  and 
Herbert  C.  Vaccaro,   New  Orleans. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Exchange  held  its  first  meeting  im- 
mediately following  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing and  re-elected  Sedgwick  Howard 
to  serve  a  second  term  as  President. 
Other  officers  re-elected  were:  Sidney 
J.  Menard,  1st  Vice-President;  James 
H.  Thibaut,  2nd  Vice-President;  J.  Y. 
Whealdon,  3rd  Vice-President;  Charles 
A.  Levy,  Treasurer,  and  A.  W.  Dykers, 
Executive  Secretary. 

President  Howard' s  annual  report  is 
printed  in  full  beginning  on  page  166 
of   this   issue. 
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WASHINGTON 


By:  Horace  Godfrey 


Better  Farm  Image  is  Sought 

A  new  farm-based  organization  was 
announced  in  Washington  this  month 
with  the  expressed  intent  to  "improve 
the  image  of  agriculture  with  urban 
America."  Formation  of  the  organi- 
zation, the  National  Educational  In- 
stitute for  Agriculture  was  announced 
at  a  press  conference  by  E.  L.  Hatcher, 
a  Lamar,  Colorado  wheat  farmer  who 
will  serve  as  NEIA's  first  board  chair- 
man. 

The  NEIA  seeks  to  unite  the  Ameri- 
can farm  community  in  the  common 
task  of  improving  the  image  of  agri- 
culture. Currently  the  organization  is 
supported  by  individuals  and  organi- 
zations concerned  with  the  production 
and  processing  of  corn,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane and  wheat.  Hatcher  stated  at 
the  press  conference  that,  "the  or- 
ganization is  urgently  needed  to  pre- 
vent further  erosion  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
public  at  large  for  the  problems  and 
contributions  of  America's  farmers. 
Otherwise,  adequate,  sustained  and  in- 
telligent support  for  agriculture  by  the 
government  might  be  abandoned  for 
the  insufficient  reason  that  many  peo- 
ple no  longer  believe  it  to  be  neces- 
sary." 

The  organization  will  operate  on  a 
non-profit,  non-partisan  basis.  The  by- 
laws require  that  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
stitute be  strictly  educational  in  nature. 
The  single  purpose  is  to  get  the  facts 
before  the  public  .  .  .  and  to  get  the 
facts  understood  ...  to  provide  a  point 
of  unity  for  all  segments  of  the  Ameri- 
can farm  community.  Whether  pro- 
ducers, suppliers  or  processors,  the  goal 
of  improving  the  image   of  agriculture 
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represents  common  ground  for  all. 

Projects  contemplated  and  already 
underway  include  an  opinion  poll  to 
determine  just  what  urban  people  think 
of  agriculture,  a  campaign  to  gain  wider 
exposure  on  television  and  other 
media  of  agricultural  spokesmen,  and 
a  study  to  show  the  impact  of  farm  in- 
come on  the  country's  total  economic 
development.  Full  use  of  up-to-date 
methods  of  getting  the  facts  before  the 
public:  advertising,  public  service 
broadcasting,  a  newsletter  and  other 
printed  materials  will  be  used.  The  In- 
stitute will  also  serve  as  an  informa- 
tional clearing  house  on  farm  issues, 
assisting  existing  organizations  in  dis- 
seminating agriculture's  story.  Eco- 
nomic studies  are  being  conducted  to 
trace  the  impact  of  agricultural  out- 
put on  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and 
in  such  seldom-probed  areas  as  the  ef- 
fect of  farm  income  on  total  develop- 
ment. A  key  point  of  focus  will  be 
the  great  potential  rural  areas  offer 
for  combatting  the  nation's  total  en- 
vironmental problem.  If  farm  income  is 
maintained  and  improved,  the  neces- 
sary opportunities  can  be  provided  to 
make  rural  areas  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive to  increased  urban  congestion. 

Besides  Hatcher  who  also  serves  as 
President  of  the  National  Wheat 
Growers  Association,  officers  of  NEIA 
include  Vice  Chairman,  Jack  Francis, 
Peoria,  Arizona;  Treasurer,  Tom  Al- 
len, Franklin,  Louisiana;  and  Board 
Members  George  Salley  of  Miami, 
Florida,  Jack  Stone  of  Stratford,  Calif., 
Donnell  Echols  of  La  Mesa,  Texas, 
Jack  Grundfest  of  Cary,  Miss.,  and  E. 
Hervey  Evans,  Jr.  of  Laurinburg,  North 
(Continued   on  page    167) 
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By  Lloyd  L.  Laud  en 


Flash  -  Sinbar  New  Label  on 
All  Stubble   Cane 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that 
Sinbar,  Dupont's  new  weed  killer,  is 
labeled  in  sugar  cane  for  both  plant 
cane  and  all  stubble  year  canes.  Up 
until  now,  this  Sinbar  has  been  labeled 
for  plant  and  first  year  stubble  cane 
only.  The  label  states:  "Do  not  replant 
treated  areas  to  any  crop  other  than 
sugar  cane  (or  pineapple)  within  2 
years  after  last  application  as  injury  to 
subsequent  crops  may  result." 

We  did  not  have  time  before  press 
deadline  to  check  with  the  Extension 
Service  for  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions. Please  check  with  the  County 
Agents  for  the  recommendations.  Re- 
member caution  about  both  Fenac  and 
Sinbar  on  susceptible  varieties  and  light 
soils  of  Bunkie-Meeker  area  and  lower 
Mississippi   River  Area. 

Pollution 

There  is  a  fast  growing  concern  all 
over  the  United  States  over  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment.  This  concern 
is  touching  everyone.  It  is  constantly 
in  the  news,  on  radio,  television,  and 
in  the  press.  Both  young  and  old  are 
talking  about  both  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion. Some  of  the  discussions  are  very 
responsible  and  consider  both  sides  of 
the  issue  and  the  facts  are  weighed. 
Other  discussions  are  not  so  responsible 
but  the  fever  of  the  fire  is  fanned  by  a 
crusader  who,  along  with  other  things, 
would  like  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
all  internal  combustion  engines  until 
better  smoke  and  fume  arresters  are 
developed. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  along 
with  other  farm  people,  is  concerned 
over  pollution.  Many  sugar  factories, 
where  space  have  allowed,  have  estab- 
lished ponds  to  stabilize  waste  water 
before  it  is  released.  Most  mills,  many 
years  ago,  installed  fly  ash  arresters  on 
boiler  stacks.  As  better  arresters  came 
on    the    market,    these    have    been    in- 


stalled. The  industry,  for  many  years, 
has  been  concerned  over  stream  pollu- 
tion; and  sugar  mill  representatives 
have  cooperated  with  the  Louisiana 
Stream  Control  Commission  in  every 
way  possible. 

Cane  growers  in  particular  have  been 
aware  of  the  hazards  of  using  insecti- 
cides and  herbicides  around  urban 
areas.  Although  there  have  been  a  few 
cases  of  misuse  of  these  materials,  cane 
growers  are  generally  well  informed  of 
the  hazards;  and  they  have  been  very 
careful  users  of  these  materials.  Grow- 
ers, however,  have  not  done  a  good 
job  of  keeping  the  city  people  informed 
on  what  these  chemicals  will  do.  More 
than  a  few  times  complaints  from  urban 
people  are  unfounded.  Sugar  cane 
growers,  as  well  as  other  farmers,  must 
do  a  better  job  of  telling  their  urban 
neighbors  about  their  business.  Good 
public  relations  will  pay  off  in  this 
area. 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
over  the  condition  of  the  water  in 
Bayou  Teche  and  especially  during  the 
winter.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
these  conditions,  including  the  dumping 
of  waste  material  and  the  increased  use 
of  water,  but  the  principal  reason  is  the 
lack  of  flow  in  Bayou  Teche. 

There  are  plans  now  under  way  to 
help  clean  up  the  water  in  Bayou 
Teche.  Cane  growers  and  mill  opera- 
tors, along  with  the  general  public,  will 
soon  hear  about  the  Teche-Vermilion 
Division  Project.  The  purpose  of  the 
project  is  to  increase  the  flow  of  water 
in  Bayou  Teche  and  in  the  Vermilion 
River.  A  pumping  plant  with  a 
470,000  gallon  per  minute  capacity  will 
be  constructed  near  Krotz  Springs  to 
divert  water  from  the  Atchafalaya 
River  into  both  Bayou  Teche  and  the 
Vermilion  River.  This  water  can  be 
managed  so  as  to  put  additional  water 
into  the  Vermilion  River  for  summer 
rice  irrigation  when  there  is  a  big  water 
(Continued  on  page   167) 
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For  the  best  weed  control 


Controls  seedling  Johnsonqrass 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 
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Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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#  M  W  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Gives  you  higher  yields 
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Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row. 


tide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 
for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar" 
from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
^pril     I,     1970 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CONTROL 

OF  MOSAIC  DISEASE  IN  SUGARCANE 

IN  LOUISIANA,  19701 


Mosaic  is  present  throughout  the 
sugarcane  growing  area  of  Louisiana 
although  only  traces  of  infection  occur 
in  the  northern  area  of  the  cane  belt. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  in- 
creasing percentage  of  Mosaic  causes 
increasing  loss  of  yield.  Part  of  the  loss 
in  yields  results  from  reduction  in  germ- 
ination of  both  plant  cane  and  stubble 
cane. 

Mosaic  is  carried  in  seed  cane  that 
is  taken  from  infected  plants  and  is 
spread  from  diseased  to  healthy  cane 
by  aphids,  or  plant  lice.  Therefore,  it 
is  important  that  fields  to  be  used  for 
seed  cane  be  relatively  free  of  the  di- 
sease. 

The  following  are  recommended  for 
the  control  of  Mosaic: 

1 .  Learn  to  know  the  symptoms  of 
Mosaic  so  you  can  identify  the  disease. 

2.  Survey  in  early  spring  the  fields 
you  expect  to  use  for  seed.  This  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  stands  are  well 
established  and  the  leaves  show  no  cold 
injury  or  chemical  injury.  This  may  be 
anytime  in  April  or  as  late  as  May,  de- 
pending on  the  season.  Choose  fields 
for  seed  cane  where  there  is  a  minimum 
of  Mosaic. 

3.  Mosaic  disease  can  be  minimized 
by  roguing  seed  plots  and  special  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  the  newer 
varieties.  The  first  roguing  should  be 
done  as  early  as  practical.  Rogue  the 
diseased  plants  by  digging  them  out. 
In  digging,  remove  the  entire  seed 
piece  on  which  a  diseased  plant  occurs. 
Carry  these  plants  out  and  destroy 
them,    or    during    dry    conditions    these 


Prepared  jointly  by  Pathologists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana 
and  the  Louisiana  State  University  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge, 
L  ouisiana,  in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Louisiana 
State    University,     Baton     Rouge,     Louisiana. 

-Erbon  is  the  accepted  common  name  for 
Baron. 
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diseased  plants  can  be  chopped  and 
left  in  the  middles.  Repeat  the  inspec- 
tion and  roguing  in  such  seed  plots 
through  May  and  June  at  about  two- 
week  intervals.  Late  season  roguings 
(mid-June  and  on)  can  be  accom- 
plished by  cutting  the  Mosaic-affected 
stool  four  to  six  inches  above  ground 
level  then  spraying  the  cut  stool  with 
erbon2  [2-(2,4,5,-Trichlorophenoxyl) 
ethyl  2,2-Dichloropropionate]  mixed 
with  diesel  fuel  at  the  rate  of  4  parts 
of  diesel  to   1    part  Baron. 

4.  Mosaic-free  seed  should  be  plant- 
ed as  far  removed  as  possible  fromi 
fields  known  to  be  infected  with  the 
disease.  If  this  is  not  practical,  isolate 
fields  to  be  used  for  seed  by  surround- 
ing this  area  with  Mosaic-resistant  cane. 

5.  If  you  are  growing  N.Co.  310 
that  is  highly  infected  with  Mosaic, 
discontinue  planting  this  variety  until 
Mosaic  can  be  reduced  considerably. 
However,  if  N.Co  310  is  planted,  its 
should  be  heat  treated  and  isolated 
from  seed  cane  plots.  Mosaic  spreads 
more  rapidly  in  this  variety  than  in  any 
other  commercial  variety,  and  growing 
it  where  Mosaic  is  prevalent  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  control  the  disease  in 
other  varieties. 

6.  On  properties  where  there  is  a 
very  high  percentage  of  Mosaic  in  all 
varieties,  especially  C.P.  52-68  and 
L.  60-25,  obtain  seed  cane  for  planting 
with  a  minimum  of  Mosaic  and  progeny 
of  heat  treated  cane.  Even  though 
Mosaic  will  spread  into  a  crop  grown 
from  healthy  seed  cane,  losses  will  be 
much  less  in  plant  and  stubble  than 
would  be  the  case  where  diseased  cane 
is  used. 

7.  The  planting  of  resistant  varieties 
such  as  C.P.  61-37  will  greatly  assist 
in  controlling  Mosaic. 

8.  It  is  very  important  that  the  heat 
treatment  for  the  control  of  Ratoon 
Stunting  Disease    (RSD)    be  continued 

(Continued  on  page    167) 
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By:  Earl  J.  Hicks 


In  spite  of  winter  grass,  which  is 
loticable  in  many  areas,  stands  in  gen- 
eral are  very  good.  Most  varieties  ap- 
pear to  be  established  and  growing 
veil.  One  of  the  new  varieties,  C.P. 
)1-37  is  outstandingly  thick  on  the  row. 
rhese  good  stands  are  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  after  the  dry  planting  condi- 
ions  last  Fall.  Several  growers  have 
/oiced  careful  optimism  concerning 
itands  in  the  fields.  However,  the  en- 
ire  picture  is  not  as  bright  as  one  would 
ike  it  to  be.  Stands  in  some  areas  are 
>oor,  and  in  spots  cane  planted  last  Fall 
nay  have  to  be  plowed  out. 

Until  early  March  some  field  work 
vas  being  done.  Recent  rains  have  all 
)ut  stopped  cultivation  and  herbicide 
vork.  Grass  in  stubble  cane  is  evident 
igain  this  year,  however,  plant  cane  is 
nuch  cleaner.  Growers  are  reminded 
o  refer  to  and  closely  follow  recom- 
nendations  for  controlling  Johnson 
;rass  and  Raoul  grass. 

The  results  of  many  years  of  research 
lave  gone  into  these  recommendations 
ind  time  has  proven  them  to  be  the 
3est  practice  to  follow.  The  work  of 
i.  R.  Stamper  of  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
:ultural  Experiment  Station  and  Rex 
Willhollon  of  the  USDA  have  helped 
:he  Louisiana  sugar  industry  control 
?rass  problems.  Take  the  time  to  read 
hese  recommendations.  This  time  will 
Day  off  in  a  more  effective  grass  con- 
rol  program  and  higher  cane  yields. 

This  year,  as  last,  MSMA  is  suggest- 
ed in  the  recommendations.  MSMA  is 
in  excellent  chemical,  but  must  be  used 
mi  ditch  banks  only!  Do  not  use 
VISMA  in  the  cane  field. 

All    chemicals   in    the    recommenda- 


tions can  be  beneficial;  however,  when 
not  used  in  accordance  to  specified 
rates  they  can  cause  crop  damage.  To 
avoid  any  problems  with  these  chemi- 
cals discuss  their  use  with  your  County 
Agent. 

In  addition  to  the  proper  use  of  her- 
bicides, good  equipment  is  a  must  for 
the  best  control  of  grass.  Calibrate 
your  equipment  properly.  Always  use 
clean  equipment.  When  agitation  is  re- 
quired, make  sure  all  internal  parts  are 
working.  Wise  use  and  proper  handling 
of  herbicides  is  time  consuming,  but 
necessary.  Make  your  chemical  pro- 
gram pay  off. 

Johnson  Grass  and   Raoul  Grass 

Johnson  grass  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  grower.  It 
is  the  major  grass  problem  in  our  fields. 
Johnson  grass  is  hardy  and  persistant. 
No  chemical  will  completely  control 
Johnson  grass.  A  combination  of  fal- 
low plowing  and  chemicals  will  give 
the  best  weed  control.  By  fallow  plow- 
ing, seeds  and  rhizomes  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Raoul  grass  is  not  as  common  as 
Johnson  grass,  but  it  is  present  in  sev- 
eral sugar  parishes.  Unlike  Johnson 
grass,  Raoul  grass  grows  directly  from 
a  seed.  Fallow  plowing  prior  to  plant- 
ing and  a  good  ditch  bank  control  pro- 
gram are  essential  in  controlling  Raoul 
grass.  The  use  of  Dowpon  and  TCA 
are  effective  in  control  of  this  grass. 

Again  it  is  important  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Experiment  Stations 
on  grass  control.  Although  perfect  con- 
trol rarely  occurs,  better  results  will 
occur  if  these  recommendations  are  fol- 
lowed. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SEDGWICK  HOWARD,  PRESIDENT 
Of  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 


Members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change and  distinguished  guests. 

The  1969  crop  year  closed  with 
rather  mixed  results  for  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  We  won  some  and  we 
lost  some.  We  began  the  season  with 
approximately  1  5  %  less  acreage 
planted  in  cane  than  we  had  in  1968, 
or  some  26%  less  planted  acreage  than 
we  had  in  1963.  Because  of  our  large 
crops  in  previous  years  and  the  resul- 
tant huge  carry-overs  of  overquota 
sugar,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture placed  these  acreage  restric- 
tions on  us.  The  next  thing  to  hit  us 
last  year  was  the  late  summer  and  fall 
drought.  This  drought  affected  most 
areas  of  Louisiana.  In  the  hardest  hit 
fields,  it  reduced  the  tonnage  of  cane 
per  acre  drastically.  The  lack  of  mois- 
ture in  some  fields  did  not  allow  the 
cane  to  grow  tall  enough  to  be  prop- 
erly topped  even  with  the  mechanical 
cane  cutter  blades  lowered  all  the  way. 
Then  in  mid-November  a  hard  freeze 
hit  Louisiana.  Night  time  temperatures 
were  reported  at  22  degrees  in  many 
spots.  There  were  reports  of  tempera- 
tures even  lower.  Luckily  it  was  late 
enough  in  the  season  so  that  the  dam- 
age was  not  too  great.  With  all  of 
these  strikes  against  us,  we  still  pro- 
duced about  534,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 
This  was  20%  less  than  the  1968  pro- 
duction, but  the  1968  crop  was  third 
largest  produced  in  the  last  ten  years. 
1969  ran  only  9%  below  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years,  which  is  phe- 
nomenal in  the  face  of  the  large  acre- 
age cuts  that  we  have  suffered. 

At  least  a  few  good  things  happened 
to  us  in  1969.  After  holding  public 
hearings,  the  U.S.D.A.  decreed  that 
we  could  have  1  2  %  more  acreage  in 
cane  for  our  1970  crop  than  we  did  for 
the  1969  crop;  so  at  least  we  have 
something  to  look  forward  to.  Next, 
Hurricane  Camille  missed  the  sugar 
belt.  While  this  may  seem  to  be  a 
negative  blessing;  if  it  had  come  in 
west  of  New  Orleans  it  would  have 
been  a  real  disaster.  The  lack  of  rain 
during     the     season     had     some     good 


points — trash  was  held  to  a  minimum 
because  it  was  dry  the  cane  could  be 
well  burned.    The  cane  matured  early, 
because   of  the  weather;   and  as  a  re 
suit    the    sucrose    ran    extremely    highij 
which  gave  us  a  high  yield  of  sugar  perj 
ton   of   cane.     Last,    but   perhaps   most  I 
important  was  the  price  of  raw  sugar. 
The   current   seasons   average   price  id) 
running  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds1 
higher  than  the  1968  season's  average. 
The   molasses   price    is   also    somewhat 
higher.    However,  even  with  the  higher 
price   Louisiana  processors  will  collect 
about   eighteen   million   three   hundred 
thousand  dollars  less  than  they  received 
in  1968. 

With  1969  closing  out  a  very  excit- 
ing decade,  let's  look  at  how  the  sugar 
industry  faired  during  the  sixties. 

The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  has  climbed  from 
9,400,000  tons  to  10,800,000  tons, 
raw  value  in  the  last  ten  years.  Despite 
the  heavy  increase  artificial  sweeteners, 
particularly  in  soft  drinks — which  are, 
by  the  way,  the  largest  market  for  re-i 
fined  sugar  in  this  country — every 
man,  woman  and  child  still  consumes 
about  1  00  pounds  of  refined  sugar  per 
year.  This,  of  course,  is  vital  to  the 
growth  of  the  whole  sugar  industry. 
With  per  capita  consumption  remaining 
stable,  total  sugar  consumption  should 
increase  with  population  growth  by 
around  150,000  tons  per  year.  Dur-i 
ing  this  same  ten  year  period,  with 
total  consumption  increasing  by  15%, 
Louisiana  production  of  raw  sugar  rose 
from  440,000  tons  to  534,000  tons 
or  more  than  20  %,  and  it  certainly  ap- 
pears likely  that  with  the  restoration  of 
1  2  %  of  our  acreage  and  average  grow- 
ing conditions,  we  should  produce  more 
than  600,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  during 
the   coming   season. 

In  the  same  ten  years,  the  season's 
average  price  for  raw  sugar  has  risen 
from  $6.18  to  $7.88  per  hundred 
pounds — a  27%  increase.  In  terms  of 
dollars,  this  means  the  raw  sugar  pro- 
cessors received  $30,000,000  more  for 
their    raw    sugar    production    in     1969 
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kan  they  did  in  1959.  The  three  East 
>ank  refiners  and  the  three  West  Bank 
efiner-processors  have  provided  the 
.ouisiana  raw  sugar  producers  with  a 
eady  market  for  their  increased  pro- 
iuction,  and  we  assume  will  continue 
o  do  so  as  long  as  they  are  competitive 
/ith  other  sources  of  refined  sugar. 
Jew  Orleans  area  refiners  now  produce 
nore  than  20%  of  the  refined  sugar 
onsumed  in  the  U.  S. ;  and  about 
;2  %  of  the  raw  product  used  by  these 
ix  refiners  is  produced  in  Louisiana, 
.et  us  hope  that  the  growth  of  the 
.ouisiana  sugar  industry  continues 
hrough  the  1970s,  and  that  all  seg- 
nents    of    the   industry    prosper. 

I  have  been  talking  a  lot  about  cane 
ind  raw  sugar,  and  may  seem  to  be 
teglecting  molasses.  But  to  tell  the 
ruth  the  molasses  market  during  the 
969  season  has  been  featureless.  We 
tarted  the  season  off  with  a  price  of 
3  Yl  cents  per  gallon.  On  November 
rd  the  price  rose  to  1 4  cents,  and  it 
tas  remained  there  ever  since.  The 
verage  to  date  is  1  3.926.  Not  a  single 
ale  has  been  reported  to  the  Exchange, 
yhich  leads  to  the  obvious  conclusion 
hat  all  of  it  was  contracted  for  at  the 
eginning  of  the  season.  The  only  note 
f  interest  was  the  establishment  of  a 
aolasses  contract  on  the  New  York 
of  fee  &  Sugar  Exchange.  The  object 
/as  that  users,  producers  and  dealers 
ould  hedge  their  forward  purchases, 
ales  or  production.  So  far  very  limited 
se  has  been  made  of  this  contract. 

As  you  know,  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchanges  main  purpose  is  to  de- 
termine on  a  daily  basis  the  true  worth 
\i  raw  sugar  in  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
ans  and  molasses  F.O.B.  Plantation, 
ach  day,  from  October  through  April, 
ie  two  quotations'  committees  are  con- 
acted  and  they  decide  on  the  price. 
^e  all  wish  to  thank  these  men  for 
lieir  diligence.  Particular  thanks 
iKould  go  to  Sidney  Menard  and  Herb 
/accaro  for  chairing  these  committees; 
nd  as  always  to  our  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Andrew  Dykers,  for  his  help  in 
uiding  our  activities. 

Thank  you  all  for  listening. 


MOSAIC  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  page    164) 

as  the  losses  from  Mosaic  and  RSD  are 
cumulative.  Since  RSD  causes  great 
losses  in  L.  60-25,  C.P.  61-37  and 
L.  62-96,  a  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  establish  Mosaic  free  plots  for 
heat  treatment. 

9.  Resistant  varieties  should  be  heat 
treated  and  planted  before  susceptible 
ones.  Cane  should  be  rogued  at  least 
once  in  the  fall,  especially  recently  re- 
leased varieties. 

o 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page    160) 

Carolina.  Each  member  of  the  Board 
is  an  agricultural  producer.  Board 
membership  will  be  expanded  as  new 
groups  and  organizations  join  the  ef- 
fort. Support  of  producers,  processors, 
suppliers  and  other  agri-business  is  ex- 
pected. 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page    161) 

demand  in  that  area  and  also  managed 
so  as  to  give  most  of  the  additional 
flow  to  the  Teche  during  the  winter 
when  there  is  a  need  for  water  in  that 
stream. 

The  project  seems  sound.  Everyone 
in  the  area  will  benefit.  The  Federal 
Government  will  spend  $7  million  to 
construct  the  project.  The  Teche- Ver- 
milion Freshwater  District  established 
by  the  1969  Legislature  proposes  levy- 
ing a  one  and  one-half  mill  tax  in  Iber- 
ia, Lafayette,  St.  Martin,  and  Vermilion 
Parishes  to  provide  funds  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  facility. 

According  to  information  received, 
the  project  will  be  operated  by  local 
people  and  it  will  be  governed  by  the 
Tech-Vermilion     Freshwater      District. 


HELP  WANTED 

Overseer     for     large     plantation 

For         Information         write         to 
D- 1    care    of    the    Sugar    Bulletin. 


kpril    1,     1970 
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FORTIFIED  Weed  Killer 
for  SUGARCANE 

Now  a  herbicide  combination  that  will  give  more  complete 
weed  and  grass  control.  This  formulation  is  ready  to  use  and 
mixes  easily  into  a  true  solution  — no  slurries  or  continuous 
agitation  needed.  Can  be  used  as  a  preemergence  or  early 
postemergence  with  added  control  of  seedling  broadleaf 
weeds.  Of  course  FENAC  PLUS  will  continue  to  give  good 
control  of  your  major  problem,  johnsongrass  seedlings. 
A  combination  fall  -  spring  or  just  a 
spring  application  controls  weeds  rrfl  AH  A*u. 

until  cane  covers  over. 

First  name  in  herbicide  research 


■Registered  T.  M.  of  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

AMCHEM      PRODUCTS 


IM  C.     AMBLER.     PA.     19002 
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ANDREW  W.  DYKER 


When  I  first  came  to  work  for  the 
League  in  1951,  I  met  Andrew  W. 
Dykers.  He  was  working  part  time  for 
the  League  and  also  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary for  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change. 

As  the  newly  appointed  General 
Manager  of  the  League,  I  had  a  lot  to 
learn  and  had  to  learn  in  a  hurry.  An- 
drew had  worked  for  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  many  years  and  had 
over  that  period  accumulated  a  lot  of 
information  and  knowledge  which  I 
needed.  Fortunately  for  me,  Andrew 
?ave  me  his  full  cooperation,  in  giving 


me  background  information  and  advice 
and  his  active  help  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  the  League.  For  that  I  am  very 
grateful. 

Andrew  retired  from  his  League 
work  on  April  1  of  this  year  but  will 
continue  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  seek  his  advice,  because  I  value 
it  highly. 

Andrew  is  a  remarkable  man.  He  is 
capable,  unselfish,  and  cooperative. 
The  world  could  use  more  people  like 
him. 


Gilbert  J.  Durbin 


RECEIPTS  OF  OFFSHORE  RAWS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS    (LONG  TONS) 
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WASHINGTON 


By:  Horace  Godfrey 


Excerpts  From  Speech  On  Farm  Policy 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  two  part  article) 


Recently  I  was  asked  to  speak  at  the 
Southern  Farm  Forum  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee  to  discuss  farm  policy.  In  my 
discussion  I  tried  to  make  the  point 
that  farmers  have  a  continuous  prob- 
lem of  a  rising  tide  of  national  misun- 
derstanding of  our  agricultural  heritage. 
The  problem  is  best  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  growing  gap  between  the  facts 
and  the  fiction  concerning  agriculture. 
In  discussing  this  problem  I  stated: 

"Those  of  us  in  agriculture  in  what- 
ever capacity,  experience  considerable 
difficulty  in  telling  our  side  of  the 
story."  In  an  effort  to  bring  our  side 
of  the  story  into  focus,  I  discussed  three 
terms  which  I  hope  would  help  to  com- 
bat our  overall  problem.  These  three 
terms  are  subsidies,  payments  and  per- 
formance. A  few  quotes  from  my  re- 
marks on  these  three  points: 

First  subsidies:  "Agriculture — above 
all  other  industries — is  singled  out  for 
automatic  blame.  The  word  subsidy 
has  become  so  ingrained  in  the  typical 
non-farmer's  view  of  agriculture  that 
the  air  around  us  contains  an  already 
pervasive  .  .  .  probably  spreading  .  .  . 
poison  that  threatens  severe  damage  to 
the  world's  most  efficient  agricultural 
production   plant." 

"Government  subsidies  did  not  origi- 
nate as  a  means  of  assisting  agriculture. 
The  first  actual  subsidy  by  the  federal 
government  was  paid  in  1845  when 
congress  authorized  the  Postmaster 
General   to   award   mail   subsidies." 

To  emphasize  this  point  I  quoted  a 
brief  passage  from  the  latest  study  on 
subsidies  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
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mittee  on  Congress. 

"Government  has  subsidized  private 
enterprise,  both  in  industry  and  in  agri- 
culture, throughout  the  nation's  history. 
It  has  done  so  directly  and  indirectly. 
In  some  cases,  acting  directly,  it  has 
made  outright  gifts:  grants  of  public 
lands  or  payments  from  the  Treasury. 
More  often,  it  has  given  aid  in  less  open 
ways:  by  rendering  services  for  which 
it  makes  no  charge,  by  selling  goods 
and  services  for  which  it  makes  no 
charge,  by  selling  goods  and  services 
for  less  than  they  are  worth,  by  buying 
goods  and  services  for  more  than  they 
are  worth,  and  by  exempting  some  en- 
terprises from  taxes  that  others  must 
pay." 

In  that  same  document — a  hill  86 
pages  in  length — you  will  find  a  nine- 
page  list  of  subsidy  programs  operated 
by  the  Federal  Government:  yet  the 
programs  on  that  list  that  directly  as- 
sist farmers  occupy  a  mere  22  lines. 

"Maybe  we  need  a  new  word  for 
subsidies  .  .  .  maybe  we  should  call 
them  incentives  instead.  Whatever 
choice,  subsidies  are  in  the  national  in- 
terest, and  they  simply  represent  a  safe 
and  certain  means  of  getting  things 
done  in  a  manner  that  results  in  na- 
tional  and   individual   betterment. 

"Which  brings  me  to  the  word  pay 
ment.,,  I  daresay  an  airtight  intellectual 
argument  cannot  be  made  to  show  that 
the  present  payment  structure  fails  to 
meet  the  criteria  of  a  subsidy  that  re- 
sults in  national  and  individual  better- 
ment. 

(Continued  on  page    1  78) 
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Down  with 
sugar  eaters! 


You  can  stop  the  gluttonous 
sugarcane  borer  that  weakens 
stalks,  decreases  the  amount 
and  purity  of  juice,  and  lowers 
sucrose  content 

Just  spray  your  cane  with 
low-cost  ®GUTHION  Liquid  Con- 
centrate. 


Bagasse  from  sugarcane 
treated  with  GUTHION  insecti- 
cide according  to  directions  can 
be  used  as  feed  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  without  fear  of  illegal 
residues. 

Order  GUTHION  Liquid  Con- 
centrate from  your  dealer  now! 


wmmjf 


Chemagro 
Corporation 

®  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSQURI  64120 


April   15,    1970 
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For  the  best  weed  control 

Controls  seedling  Johnsongrass 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAR 

#  JL  W  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 

Gives  you  higher  yields 


^^^m^^^^i-^M^m^mm^m^^^k 


WmmmL 


ill! 
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Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row. 


tide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 
for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"     Better  thin9s  for  better  livin9 
from  your  local  dealer  today.  ■  ■  throu9h  chemistry 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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Improve  boiling  house  efficiency 
with  Honiron's  mechanical  circulator. 


The  addition  of  a  Honiron  mechanical  cir- 
culator can  increase  vacuum  pan  utiliza- 
tion by  as  much  as  30%. 
Forced  and  positive  circulation  improves 
crystal  uniformity  and  increases  crystal 
yield.  The  end  result  is  a  sugar  of  better 
quality  and  color  with  increased  centrifu- 
gal station  capacity. 

The  Honiron  circulator  can  be  added  to 
any  existing  vacuum  pan.  The  drive  can 


HONIRON 


be  either  top  or  bottom  mounted  and  can 
be  either  mechanically  or  hydraulically 
driven.  High  efficiency  propellers  are 
sized  to  existing  downtakes  to  provide  a 
circulation  rate  equivalent  to  about  three 
times  the  strike  volume  per  minute. 

For  an  engineering  evaluation  of  your  in- 
stallation, contact  Honiron,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
620,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544.  Phone 
318/276-6314. 


HONIRON/J&L  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620  •  Jeanerette,  La.  70544  •  USA  •  Phone  31B  /  276-6314  •  Cable  JALENCO 

PRODUCTS   t   SERVICES   FOR  THE   BUOAR   INDUSTRY 
Honiron    J&L  products  aro  available  from 

HONIRON,  P.  O.  Box  31-40.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96802 

JSL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

HOIMIROIM-PHILIPPIIMES,  P.  O.  Box  438,  Makati.  Rizal.  Philippines 

MANUFACTURERA  3IVI,  S.A.,  Avenida  11  No.  1510,  Apartado  126,  Cordoba.  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


By:   Lloyd  L.   Louden 


New  Varieties 

In  1966,  the  League,  L.  S.  U.  and 
the  U.S.D.A.  in  cooperation  released 
L  60-25.  In  1967  C.P.  61-37  was  re- 
leased. In  1969  cane  growers  received 
L  62-96. 

In  general,  these  varieties  will  be  of 
material  benefit  to  the  sugar  industry 
although  there  are  some  poor  stands 
of  stubble  cane  of  L  60-25  this  year. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  L  60-25 
was  in  the  breeding,  selection,  and 
testing  program  for  1 0  years  and  in 
the  cane  fields  on  a  commercial  basis 
for  an  additional  3  years  and  not  until 
this  year  was  there  ever  a  stubble  fail- 
ure. This  illustrates  the  need  for 
thorough  testing  before  a  variety  is  re- 
leased. And  even  with  this  thorough 
testing  something  can  happen  which 
testing  did   not  point  out. 

Those  of  us  in  the  variety  develop- 
ment program  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
grave  responsibility  we  have  to  growers 
when  a  variety  is  released.  If,  for  some 
reason,  a  variety  does  not  stubble  well 
in  either  1st  or  2nd  stubble,  at  a  time 
when  growers  have  a  large  percentage 
of  that  variety  in  their  fields,  the  in- 
dustry will  suffer  a  financial  loss. 
Everything  possible  is  done  to  avoid 
this  and  thorough  testing  is  our  best 
way  of  preventing  this  failure.  Occas- 
sionally  growers  will  see  an  impressive 
looking  unreleased  variety  that  has 
been  discarded  by  the  variety  develop- 
ment team  and  ask  "Why  wasn't  this 
variety  released?".  Many  unreleased 
varieties  will  look  good  for  2,  3,  or  4 
years  and  for  some  unknown  reason 
these  canes  will  become  very  erratic 
and  go  bad.  They  will  not  stubble  at 
some  places  on  some  years  and  it  is 
not  always  at  the  same  places.  Yields 
of  cane  will  be  up  and  down,  sucrose 
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will  vary  from  place  to  place  and  from 
year  to  year.  However,  it  must  be  re- 
peated, these  type  unreleased  varieties 
may  look  good  to  the  eye  at  several 
places  for  two  or  three  years  and  then, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  these  varieties 
will  break  down  rapidly.  The  Test 
Field  yields  show  this  right  away.  It  is 
then  known  to  us  that  this  cane  is 
dangerous  and  can  cause  growers  to 
lose  money.  These  tests  tell  exactly 
what  a  variety  will  do.  In  these  tests, 
many  varieties  are  in  the  same  plots 
and  on  the  same  type  soil  and  each 
variety  is  in  several  different  places 
within  that  one  block  of  cane.  Check 
varieties,  such  as  commerical  canes, 
are  also  planted  in  these  tests  to  be 
used  in  comparison.  A  time  proven 
method  of  analyzing  the  yields  of  cane 
and  the  sucrose  received  in  each  small 
plot  is  then  used  to  determine  which 
canes  are  truly  better  than  the  com- 
mercial varieties  in  the  test.  This  tells 
far  more  than  the  eye  can  see.  It  is  the 
only  accurate  way  to  test  or  evaluate 
varieties,  and  without  this  proven  sys- 
tem, growers  would  probably  receive 
far  more  varieties  with  a  large  number 
of  them  causing  considerable  trouble 
and  financial  loss  of  many  growers. 
And    this   would    happen    often. 

On  the  subject  of  new  varieties  there 
are  a  number  of  promising  new  canes 
in  the  "variety  pipe  line"  L  64-30  is 
good  looking  cane  with  good  eye  ap- 
peal. It  is  tall  and  tests  to  date  show 
it  to  have  good  population  and  good 
sucrose.  It  appears  to  produce  good 
stands  in  both  plant  and  stubble,  and 
has  good  yield  of  cane  per  acre.  It  has 
two  bad  features.  It  is  susceptible  to 
mosaic  and  it  will  be  hard  to  keep  clean 
of  the  disease.  The  other  bad  feature 
(Continued  on  page    179) 
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CANE  TALK 


By:   Howard   Robichaux 


Western  Outlook  Good 

In  general  the  sugar  cane  outlook  in 
the  Western  parishes  is  good  in  spite 
of  unseasonably  cold  weather  as  late 
as  the  twenty-first  of  March.  So  far, 
April  has  been  dry  and  anxious  farmers 
have  started  the  ball  rolling  in  the 
field.  Farmers  are  optimistic  about 
their  crop  and  feel  that  this  season's 
plant  cane  is  better  than  that  of  the 
previous  year.  There  is  also  the  general 
consensus  among  farmers  that  the  stub- 
ble crop  is  slower  than  that  of  last  year. 

L-60-25 

Plant  cane  and  first  year  stubble  of 
L  60-25  is  showing  well.  Second  stub- 
ble stands  are  thin  and  are  slow  in 
coming  up.  In  many  cases  definite 
stand  failures  were  found.  Stools  were 
rotted  out  and  very  little  life  could  be 
found  at  all.  Farmers  give  these  con- 
trasting reasons  for  the  failure  of 
L  60-25.  Some  say  cane  was  cut  for 
seed  early  in  the  season  for  two  con- 
secutive years.  Others  say  cane  was 
never  cut  for  seed  and  harvested  late 
in  the  grinding  season.  Scientists  from 
the  L.  S.  U.  and  Houma  Experimental 
Stations  have  examined  the  stools  of 
this  cane.  No  definite  statement  about 
the  cause  of  damage  has  been  given 
yet.  This  variety  has  never  before  per- 
formed this  way  in  1  2  years  of  testing. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  situation  will  im- 
prove and  that  this  is  not  a  variety 
fault. 

C.P.  61-37 

C.P.  61-37  is  making  a  good  show- 
ing throughout  the  cane  belt.  We  hope 
this  relatively  new  variety  will  continue 
to  do  well. 

Experimental  Rogueing  Class 

Mosaic  disease  is  a  problem  most 
cane  planters  know  all  too  well.  Rogue- 
ing is  one  way  to  combat  this  disease. 
But    farmers   want   a   minimum   amount 


of  field  labor  and  can't  spare  men  to 
rogue  cane.  Training  men  to  rogue 
cane  is  time  consuming  and  costly.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  find  laborers  willing  ^ 
to  rogue  cane.  Because  conscientious 
farmers  want  to  keep  the  new  varieties 
as  free  from  mosaic  as  possible,  Pete 
deGravelle,  a  local  farmer;  Minus 
Granger,  St.  Mary  Parish  County 
Agent;  and  this  writer  have  come  to- 
gether to  organize  a  plan  in  which 
teenage  boys  will  be  taught  to  rogue 
cane.  These  boys  will  be  selected  from 
the  Franklin  High  School  agriculture 
classes  of  Mr.  Pat  McCoin  and  Mr. 
Harold  Harris.  The  boys  are  expected 
to  work  after  school  hours  until  sum- 
mer when  they  will  work  on  a  full  time 
basis  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bill 
Williams  on  a  number  of  small  area 
farms.  If  this  plan  is  successful,  it  will 
be  continued  next  year. 

o 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  1  72) 
Yet  farm  payments  .  .  .  worse,  those 
who  receive  them  .  .  .  are  singled  out 
for  increasing  villification  and  abuse. 
The  familiar  theme  .  .  .  expressed  over 
and  over  again  in  the  national  media 
...  is  that  farm  payments  are  hand- 
outs, something-for-nothing,  a  means 
of  getting  rich  at  taxpayer  expense.  A 
better  understanding  of  farm  payments 
would  be  helpful. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone  522-1225 
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(Continued  from  page  177) 
)f  the  variety  is  that  it  is  damaged  bad- 
y  by  freezes.  This  cane  is  in  the  test- 
ng  program  and  its  future  will  be  de- 
eded by  how  it  performs  in  the  Out- 
ield  Test  plots.  It  could  be  a  candidate 
or  release  to  growers  in  the  future. 

C.  P.  64-388  is  another  example  of 
i  good  looking  "eye  appeal"  type 
:ane.  It  is  larger  in  barrel  size  that 
I  64-30  and  to  some  growers  will  have 
nore  eye  appeal  for  that  reason.  To 
late  it  has  produced  good  yield  of 
:ane  per  acre.  It  has  stubbled  well  and 
las  more  mosaic  resistance  than  the 
ibove  mentioned  cane.  It  does  not 
Droduce  the  sugar  per  ton  of  L  60-25 
3Ut  sugar  per  ton  is  not  bad  in  the  va- 
-iety.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
variety  is  its  cold  resistance.  It  is  about 
ike  N. Co.  310  in  this  respect.  If  its 
Dther  characteristic  continues  to  be 
*ood,  the  industry  could  use  another 
:ane  with  this  type  cold  resistance.  It 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  considered 
:or  release  in  the  future. 

In  the  1965  group  of  canes  there 
are  a  number  of  good  looking  canes. 
L  65-69,  C.P.  65-350,  C.P.  65-357 
and  L  65-67  all  appear  to  show  good 
promise  for  the  future.  Time  and  test- 
ing will  determine  those  of  the  1965 
group  which  are  good  enough  for  re- 
lease. It  could  be  one  that  is  not  men- 
tioned  here. 

In  the  1  966  group  of  new  unreleased 
varieties  there  are  1  8  that  were  good 
enough  to  be  sent  to  the  Primary  Sta- 
tions and  Test  Fields  last  fall. 

In  the  1967  group  of  new  unreleased 
varieties  there  are  many  more  that  look 
good. 

The  variety  picture  in  Louisiana,  in 
spite  of  the  problem  of  mosaic  disease, 
has  never  been  better.  There  is  a  need, 
however,  for  improvement  in  mosaic 
disease  resistance  and  greater  tonnage 
per  acre.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
^in  both  these  areas.  Time  and  the 
screening  and  testing  of  more  varieties 
will  certainly  bring  about  a  change  for 
the  better  in  both  mosaic  resistance  and 
tons  of  cane  per  acre.  A  lot  of  time, 
money,  and  sweat  go  into  our  variety 
development    program. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 
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FEN  AC  pjHS 

No.l  Weedkiller 

for  Sugar  Cane 


< 
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First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania 


■  Easy  to  apply  regardless  of  field  moisture  conditions.  If  wet, 
fly  it  on— if  dry,  ground  spray  it  on.  ■  Easy  to  use  liquid— just 
measure,  mix  and  spray.  No  settling  out  if  you  shut  down. 
Forms  a  true  solution  when  mixed  with  water.  ■  Cleared  for  use 
on  all  varieties  of  plant  cane. 


FENAC  PLUS-THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH   SUGAR  CANE  WEED  CONTROL  IS   MEASURED 
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Acquiaitiaas  Division,  Serials  Bept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
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SUGAR  PRICES- A  QUESTION 

A  recent  report  on  sugar  distribution  by  Primary  Groups  shows  that 
distribution  for  1  970  is  exceeding  both  1  969  and  1  968.  The  report  shows 
an  increase  of  approximately  10%  over  1969.  As  this  article  goes  to 
press  the  Spot  Price  of  $7.90  per  hundredweight  is  28^  below  the 
Target  Price.  This  means  that  sellers  continue  to  sell  sugar  below  the 
Target  Price  even  though  consumption  is  holding  up  well  as  evidenced 
by  distribution  figures.  One  wonders  why  our  foreign  suppliers  would 
continue  to  ship  and  sell  at  less  than  the  Target  Price  when  some  restraint 
in  selling  could  easily  achieve  an  increase  in  the  Spot  to  the  Target  Price. 


Excerpts  From  Speech  On  Farm  Policy 

(Part  II) 


In  continuing  our  discussion  on  sub- 
sidies, payments  and  performance: 

"Too  often  these  same  critics  have 
failed  to  take  yet  another  factor  into 
consideration,  and  this  involves  the 
third  term  I  mentioned  previously  .  .  . 
the  word  performance. 

"Actually  we — and  by  we  I  mean 
farmers  and  agriculture  in  general — are 
confronted  today  with  the  grim  possi- 
bility of  becoming  ...  to  borrow  the 
biblical  phrase  .  .  .  'without  honor  in 
our  own  country.'  To  me  it  is  a  sad 
commentary  that  the  performance  of 
American  agriculture,  its  power  and  ef- 
ficiency .  .  .  that  these  are  recognized, 
praised — even  coveted — around  the 
world  to  a  greater  degree  than  here  at 
home. 

"Does  the  man  in  the  street  rec- 
ognize the  simple  fact  that  payments 
and  the  performance  brought  about 
through  these  incentives  in  reality  rep- 
resent a  subsidy  to  the  consumer?  I 
doubt  it. 

"Do  people  realize  that  the  great 
majority   of    farm    operators   have   not 


shared  equitably  in  total  national  pros- 
perity .  .  .  that  between  1947  and  1  968 
while  gross  farm  income  increased  by 
about  $  1  7  billion,  net  farm  income  ac- 
tually fell  by  about  $3  billion?  Do  they 
recognize  that  this  represents  a  subsidy 
too  .  .  .  one  devoured  by  inflation  and 
consumers  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer?  I  doubt  that  they  recognize 
these  facts. 

"People  simply  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  agriculture  and  the  farmer 
remain  at  the  cornerstone  of  our  eco- 
nomy. 

"Agricultural  efficiency  has  freed 
and  will  continue  to  free  millions  from 
the  farm  to  work  in  factories  that  churn 
out  thousands  of  consumer  goods  that 
make  the  living  in  America  easier  than 
anywhere  else  in   the  world. 

"If  you  throw  out  of  the  shopping 
cart  the  hair  spray,  the  nylon  stockings, 
the  razor  blades,  detergents  and  flash- 
light batteries,  you  will  be  able  to  cal- 
culate that  this  efficiency  has  made 
America  the  home  of  the  world' s  best 
(Continued  on  page   191) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


By:   Lloyd  L.   Louden 


J 


Sprayer  Innovation 

If  by  chance  growers  see  a  herbicide 
sprayer  at  Valentine  Sugars  with  what 
appears  to  be  three  half  barrels  hang- 
ing from  behind  where  the  nozzles  are 
attached,  take  another  look.  This  un- 
usual looking  appendage  on  the  sprayer 
boom  is  an  innovation  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
"Pete"  Lagarde,  Field  Manager  for 
Valentine  Sugars,  Lockport,  La.  Mr. 
Lagarde  attached  a  hoop  type  arrange- 
ment around  the  nozzles  for  each  of 
the  rows  and  then  hung  wide  rubber 
inner  tube  strips  from  the  hoop.  These 
strips  completely  surround  the  nozzle 
for  each  row  and  prevents  the  wind 
from  distorting  the  spray  pattern.  Pete 
is  not  saying  that  he  wants  everyone  to 
shroud  their  sprayer  boom  but  he  be- 
lieves he  is  getting  better  coverage  on 
windy  April  days.  Mr.  Lagarde  and 
the  writer  are  not  claiming  that  this  is 
the  first  time  this  has  been  done  but 
it  is  new  to  us.  Good  for  you,  Mr. 
Lagarde. 

Grassy   Crop 

The  crop  is  very  grassy,  and  more 
so  than  the  last  few  years.  The  wet 
condition  during  the  month  of  March 
is  probably  of  the  most  important  rea- 
son. Johnson  grass,  canary  grass,  wild 
oats  and  sow  thistle  grew  while  cane 
was  still  dormant.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  effect  of  chemicals  is  now  be- 
ing seen,  and  the  crop  should  look 
better  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 
Most  of  the  grass  in  the  crop  is  con- 
fined to  stubble  fields  with  only  an 
occassional    dirty    plant    cane    field. 

One  practice  which  seems  to  have 
materially  helped  prevent  grass  in  stub- 
ble fields  was  the  use  of  Sinbar  follow- 
ing either  cane  cut  for  seed  or  cane 
cut    for    early    milling    last    fall.      Many 


growers  also  used  Sinbar  following 
their  late  cut  cane  for  the  mill.  Most 
growers  used  2/3  of  a  pound  of  Sinbar 
per  acre.  Growers  are  again  reminded 
that  there  is  a  federal  label  for  use  of 
Sinbar  in  all  stubble  canes  this  year. 
According  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper,  Plant 
Pathology  Dept.,  L.S.U.,  1  lb.  of  Sin- 
bar can  be  used  in  stubble  fields  if  2/3 
lb.  of  the  product  was  used  last  fall. 
If  Sinbar  was  not  used  last  fall  follow- 
ing cutting,  growers  should  use  1  1  /3 
lb.  per  acre  in  stubble  fields. 

Although  there  is  no  recommenda- 
tion from  the  L.S.U.  Extension  Service 
for  the  use  of  a  new  chemical  called 
Cotoran,  there  is  a  federal  label  for  its 
use  in  cane.  It  is  not  being  sold  but 
manufacturer's  representatives  have 
given  out  large  quantities  of  this  ma- 
terial, scattered  widely  around  the  belt. 
This  is  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
information  only,  and  in  no  way  should 
this  be  construed  as  a  recommendation 
of  the  writer.  The  material  is  under- 
going tests  at  the  present  time  by  the 
manufacturer  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Rex 
Millhollen  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Station  in 
Houma,  La.  Mr.  Stamper  has  also 
worked  with  this  product. 

Basic  Cane  Breeding 

According  to  Mr.  Preston  H.  Dunck- 
elman,  Plant  Breeder,  U.S.D.A.,  Hou- 
ma, La.,  30,000  new  seedlings  have 
been  set  to  the  field  from  the  new  basic 
breeding  program  recently  started  at 
Houma.  This  is  a  program  initiated 
several  years  ago  to  put  new  wild  blood 
in  the  cane  breeding  program.  And  al- 
though this  program  is  only  about  five 
years  old,  there  were  a  number  of  se- 
lected seedlings  last  year  that  could 
have  been  easily  placed  in  the  com- 
mercial testing  program.  Some  of  these 
(Continued   on  page    191) 
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CONTROLLING  JOHNSONCRASS  AND 

RAOULCRASS  ON  DITCHBANKS  IN 

THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  AREA,  19701 


Foliage  Applications 

Johnsongrass  on  ditchbanks  can  be 
controlled  with  foliar  applications  of 
either  MSMA  (Monosodium  methane 
arsonate)  or  dalapon.  The  type  of 
vegetation  that  will  grow  on  ditchbanks 
after  Johnsongrass  is  controlled  will 
vary  with  the  herbicide  used,  and  may 
be  an  important  consideration  when 
choosing  a  herbicide.  Bermudagrass 
will  usually  invade  ditchbanks  treated 
with  MSMA,  whereas  various  broad- 
leaf  weeds  and  vines  will  usually  in- 
vade plots  treated  with  dalapon.  Of 
the  two  types  of  vegetation,  a  Ber- 
mudagrass ground-cover  is  probably 
more  effective  in  reducing  soil  erosion 
and  in  limiting  reinfestation  from 
Johnsongrass  seedlings. 

To  control  a  heavy  infestation  of 
Johnsongrass,  2  to  4  applications  of 
either  MSMA  or  dalapon  will  usually 
be  required  during  the  first  year  and 
approximately  2  applications  during 
the  second  year.  To  prevent  reinfesta- 
tion, an  annual  application  or  spot 
treatment  will  probably  be  needed 
thereafter.  Make  the  first  application 
in  the  spring  before  Johnsongrass  is  too 
tall  for  proper  coverage  with  a  spray 
boom  and  when  the  temperature  is 
above  70°F,  usually  around  April  15. 
Retreat  as  required  whenever  re- 
growth  is  approximately  24  inches  tall. 

To  control  Raoulgrass,  spray  plants 
with  MSMA  when  they  are  approxi- 
mately 24  inches  tall  and  before  the 
seed    mature.      Respray    as    necessary 

1Prepared  by  personnel  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  The  informa- 
tion presented  includes  developments  from 
the  research  of  Rex  W.  Millhollon  of  the 
Crops  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  Houma,   Louisiana. 


during  the   growing   season   to   control 
new  plants. 

1.  Rate  of  MSMA.  Apply  4  lb/A 
(I  gallon  if  a  4  lb/gal.  MSMA  formu- 
lations is  used)  in  approximately  40  to 
60  gallons  of  water  per  acre.  Most 
commercial  formulations  contain  a 
surfactant;  therefore,  if  one  of  these 
formulations  is  used  no  additional 
surfactant  is  needed. 

2.  Rate  of  Dalapon.  Apply  10  lb /A 
of  commercial  dalapon  in  40  to  60  gal- 
lons of  water  per  acre.  A  suitable 
surfactant  (wetting  agent)  should  be 
added  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  pints  per 
1  00  gallons  of  spray  solution. 

Soil  Sterilant  Applications 

To  destroy  a  heavy  infestation  of 
Johnsongrass  and  temporarily  sterilize 
the  soil,  apply  sodium  chlorate  at  600 
lb/A.  During  the  following  year,  spot 
treat  surviving  stools  of  Johnsongrass 
by  thoroughly  wetting  the  foliage  and 
adjacent  ground  with  a  water  solution 
containing  1.5  lb.  sodium  chlorate  per 
gallon.  If  Johnsongrass  seedlings  be- 
come abundant,  retreat  the  ditchbank 
with  300  lb/A  of  sodium  chlorate  of 
spray  the  Johnsongrass  with  MSMA  or 
dalapon  as  suggested  above. 

Sodium  chlorate  may  be  used  to  con- 
trol Raoulgrass  at  approximately  300 
lb/A. 

NOTE:  Sodium  chlorate  is  dangerous 
to  use  and  it  should  be  mixed  with  a 
fire  retardent  such  as  calcium  chloride 
(at  the  rate  of  3  to  1  mixture)  before 
it  is  applied.  Personnel  applying  the 
material  should  change  clothing  after 
spraying  and  before  the  clothes  dry. 
Sodium  chlorate  is  a  fire  hazard  and 
care  should  be  taken  in  storing  and 
using  the  chemical  to  prevent  fire 
disaster. 
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For  the  best  weed  control 

Controls  seedling  Johnsongrass 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


Gives  you  higher  yields 


:'':§ 


_ wSButi.' -  '  \  *&8Mtt\^ 

Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
'Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row 


tide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 

for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"     Better  things  for  better  living 
from  your  local  dealer  today.  •  •  through  chemistry 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


jffPK 
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JOHNSONCRASS  MOSAIC  VIRUS  TRANS 

MITTED  FROM  JOHNSONCRASS  TO 

SUGARCANE  SEEDLINGS  AND 

OTHER  GRASSES  BY  APHIDS 


By:  H.  Koike1 


Despite  an  extensive  search  conduct- 
ed over  many  years,  no  mosaic  symp- 
toms were  observed  on  johnsongrass  in 
Louisiana  until  1967  (5).  Since  then 
mosaic-diseased  johnsongrass  has  been 
seen  in  many  fields  in  the  Louisiana 
sugar  belt. 

Forbes,  et  al.,  (5)  and  Forbes  and 
Giamalva  (4)  questioned  and  tested 
the  ability  of  johnsongrass  mosaic  virus 
(JGMV)  to  infect  sugarcane.  They 
were  unable  to  transmit  the  virus  to 
clonal  sugarcane  varieties;  they  trans- 
mitted the  virus  to  less  than  1.0%  of 
the  sugarcane  seedlings  inoculated  by 
the  sand-abrasion  method. 

Tippett2  transmitted  JGMV  to  3  of 
8  commercial  varieties  tested  (i.e., 
11.6%  of  all  shoots  inoculated)  by 
using  the  air-brush  method  (2)  ;  he 
confirmed  the  presence  of  JGMV  in 
the  mosaic-diseased  shoots  by  inoculat- 
ing juice  from  them  to  johnsongrass 
and  Rio  sorghum  seedlings.  The  symp- 
toms produced  by  sugarcane  mosaic 
virus  (SCMV)  strains  and  JGMV  were 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other 
on   Rio  sorghum. 

Since  aphids  are  of  major  import- 
ance in  SCMV  transmission  in  the  field 
(6),  it  was  of  special  interest  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  JGMV  can  be 
transmitted  by  aphids.  One  of  the  2 
vectors  selected,  the  brick-red  sow- 
thistle  aphid,  Dactynotus  ambrosiae 
(Thomas),  is  primarily  an  aphid  of 
winter-growing,   broadleaf  weeds;   it  is 

Research  Plant  Pathologist,  U.S.  Sugar- 
cane Field  Station,  Crops  Research  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment      of      Agriculture,       Houma,       Louisiana 

70360. 

-Unpublished  report  by  R.  L.  Tippett, 
Agricultural  Research  Technician,  U.S. 
Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Crops  Research  Di- 
vision, Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Houma,  Louisi- 
ana   70360. 
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considered  the  most  efficient  vector  of 
SCMV  (1,  7).  Heavy  migrations  offl 
this  aphid  to  sugarcane  after  spring  ap- 
plications of  herbicides  have  been  ob- 
served in  Louisiana  cane  fields  (6). 
The  other  vector  species,  the  corn-leaf 
aphid,  Rhopalosiphum  maidis  (Fitch), 
colonizes  a  wide  variety  of  grasses.  It 
is  present  in  and  around  sugarcane 
fields  in  high  populations  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  but  is  not  a  particular- 
ly efficient  vector  (8).  Johnsongrass  is 
among  the  best  host  plants  for  this 
aphid    (3,   6). 

Transmission  with  the  brick-red  sow- 
thistle  aphid.  Sowthistle  aphids  were 
collected  from  weeds  around  the  U.S. 
Sugarcane  Field  Station.  Ten  to  1 5 
aphids  were  placed  in  small,  plastic  leaf 
cages,  and  were  starved  for  2  to  4 
hours  before  the  cages  were  attached 
to  mosaic-diseased  johnsongrass  in  the 
laboratory.  The  aphids  were  allowed 
to  feed  on  the  diseased  johnsongrass 
for  24  hours  before  their  leaf  cages 
were  transferred  to  the  healthy  test  [ 
plants,  which  included  sugarcane  va- 
rieties (C.P.  44-101,  L.  60-25,  La. 
Striped,  N.Co.  310,  P.O.J.  234), 
numerous  sugarcane  seedlings,  and 
seedlings  of  johnsongrass,  raoulgrass, 
and  Rio  sorghum.  The  aphids  fed  on 
the  test  plants  for  24  hours  and  the  leaf 
cages  with  aphids  were  removed.  The 
test  plants  were  maintained  in  large 
aphid-proof  cages  in  the  greenhouse  for 
1  to  2  weeks,  and  transferred  from  the 
cages  onto  benches  in  the  insect-proof 
greenhouse,  after  fumigating  the  cages 
with  nicotine. 

Mosaic  readings  were  made  periodi- 
cally up  to  6  weeks.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  JGMV  in  the  test  plants 
with  and  without  mosaic  symptoms  was 
confirmed  by  inoculating  the  different- 
continued  on  page    190) 
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DOWN 
THE  ROW 


By:  Earl  J.  Hicks 


Stop  and  go  —  mostly  stop 

For  the  first  couple  of  weeks  in 
March  field  work  was  stop  and  go  — 
mostly  stop.  However,  favorable 
weather  and  a  general  warming  trend 
has  brought  field  equipment  out  of  the 
stands  and  into  the  field.  Fertilization 
work  is  now  in  full  swing  and  almost 
without  exception  every  grower  is  be- 
hind and  needs  all  the  dry  weather  he 
can  get  to  catch  up.  Fertilizer  recom- 
mendations, like  other  recommenda- 
tions are  very  important.  When  in 
doubt,  never  guess!  Refer  to  the  rec- 
ommendations. If  still  in  doubt  con- 
tact your  County  Agent,  he  is  the 
growers  closest  and  fastest  source  of 
information. 
DON'T  say  Poison— Say  HERBICIDE! 

It  has  been  called  to  the  writers'  at- 
tention that  the  word  "poison"  may  be 
giving  the  sugar  cane  grower  and  sugar 
industry  a  black  eye  in  regards  to  pol- 
lution. Every  grower  in  the  sugar  belt 
knows  what  is  meant  by  "putting  out 
poison".  Do  other  people  not  con- 
nected with  farming  know  the  mean- 
ing? Most  uninformed  people  do  not! 
Therefore  these  same  uninformed  peo- 
ple will  almost  always  associate  the 
word  "poison"  with  the  very  timely 
word,  pollution.  Poison  sounds  harsh 
and  strong  to  the  average  ear.  Her- 
bicide sounds  better.  Growers  know 
and  understand  the  uses  of  herbicides 
while  most  unorientated  people  do  not. 
With  pollution  being  almost  a  house- 
hold word  today  any  word  or  term 
that  in  the  least  suggest  a  "pollution 
link"  will  almost  certainly  stir  up  a 
controversy.  Remember,  farmers  are 
private  candidates  for  picking  up  part 
of  the  pollution  tab.  Be  careful  and 
conscientious  when  talking  about  her- 


bicides.    Don't  say  poison  —  say  her- 
bicides! 

L  62-86  and  C.P.  62-258 

Two  unreleased  varieties  are  being 
increased  on  the  League' s  Secondary 
Stations  throughout  the  belt.  L  62-86 
and  C.P.  62-258  are  up  for  release 
this  year.  Both  varieties  were  tested 
again  in  1969.  Data  is  incomplete  at 
present.  In  early  June  the  variety  re- 
lease committee  will  vote  on  the  re- 
lease or  rejection  of  the  two  varieties. 

L  62-96 
It's  the  Nature  of  the  Brute 

Some  growers  have  voiced  concern 
over  the  sparse  stand  thus  far  in  L  62- 
96.  L  62-96  does  not  as  a  rule  put 
out  a  lot  of  early  tillers  in  plant  cane. 
The  reverse  is  generally  true  in  stub- 
ble. Getting  back  to  plant  care,  L  62- 
96  will  put  out  more  tillers  in  May  and 
June  but  has  very  seldom  in  the  past 
equaled  a  variety  like  C.P.  61-37  in 
stalk  population.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  who  have  worked  with  L  62-96 
that  the  stalks  it  does  put  out  go  to  the 
mill.  L  62-96  has  a  very  dense  stalk, 
therefore  what  the  variety  lacks  in  pop- 
ulation it  makes  up  for  in  stalk  weight. 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460  South   Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 
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JOHNSONGRASS  MOSAIC 

(Continued  from  page    188) 
ial    hosts,    johnsongrass    and    Rio    sor- 
ghum. 

Johnsongrass  mosaic  virus  was  not 
transmitted  to  any  of  the  sugarcane 
varieties  (C.P.  44-101,  L.  60-25,  La. 
Striped,  N.Co.  310,  P.O.J.  234),  in  7 
different  trials.  The  virus  was  trans- 
mitted to  22.3%  of  the  sugarcane 
seedlings  from  14  different  crosses  (a 
total  of  33  out  of  148  seedlings  in  2 
tests)  ;  symptoms  on  the  infected  seed- 
lings were  mild  to  severe  and  indis- 
tinguishable from  sugarcane  mosaic 
symptoms  on  commercial  varieties. 

In  all  trials,  the  sowthistle  aphid 
transmitted  JGMV  readily  to  raoul- 
grass,  johnsongrass,  and  Rio  sorghum 
(44.7%,  42.5%  and  20%  infection, 
respectively) . 

None  of  the  healthy  control  plants 
included  in  the  tests  became  naturally 
infected  with  JGMV  in  the  greenhouse. 

Transmission  with  the  corn-leaf 
aphid.  Corn-leaf  aphids  were  collected 
from  naturally  colonized  johnsongrass. 
Initial  trials  with  use  of  leaf  cages  re- 
sulted in  no  mosaic  transmission. 
Therefore,  in  subsequent  trials  the 
aphids  were  transferred  directly  from 
the  leaf  whorls  of  mosaic-diseased 
johnsongrass  to  the  spindle  of  young 
test  plants.  The  test  plants  were  main- 
tained in  large  aphid-proof  cages  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  in  each  cage  were 
placed  2  potted,  aphid-colonized  mo- 
saic-diseased johnsongrass  plants.  The 
plants  were  left  in  the  cages  for  3  to  4 
weeks  before  the  cages  were  fumigated 
with  nicotine,  and  the  plants  were 
transferred  directly  onto  the  green- 
house benches.  The  aphids  readily 
colonized  all  test  plants  and  virus 
source  plants  in   the   cages. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  brick-red 
sowthistle  aphid,  the  cornleaf  aphid 
did  not  transmit  JGMV  to  any  of  the 
sugarcane  varieties  (C.P.  44-101,  L. 
60-25,  La.  Striped,  N.Co.  310,  P.O.J. 
234).  There  were  low  incidences  of 
transmission  to  the  other  test  plants. 
Only  ].6(/<  of  the  sugarcane  seedlings 
from  21  different  crosses  (4  out  of 
25  5  seedlings)  became  infected  with 
JGMV;   the  symptoms  on  these  plants 
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were  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
sugarcane  mosaic  symptoms  on  com- 
mercial varieties.  Johnsongrass  and 
Rio  sorghum  seedlings  were  infected  at 
the  rates  of  3.4%  and  2.2%,  respec- 
tively; none  of  the  raoulgrass  seedlings 
were  infected. 

Although  other  investigators  had 
successfully  transmitted  JGMV  to 
sugarcane  by  mechanical  means  (4,  5, 
and  Tippett-unpublished  data),  insect 
transmission  of  the  virus  to  sugarcane 
had  not  been  reported.  Results  of  the 
tests  reported  here  show  that  JGMV 
can  be  transmitted  to  sugarcane  seed- 
lings and  to  some  weeds  common  in 
sugarcane  fields  by  aphids.  The  aphids 
used  in  the  tests  are  natural  vectors  of 
SCMV.  The  brick-red  sowthistle  aphid 
was  more  efficient  than  the  corn-leaf 
aphid  in  transmitting  JGMV. 

It  is  conceivable  from  the  results  ob- 
tained that  johnsongrass  mosaic  can  be- 
come a  serious  problem  to  sugarcane 
in  Louisiana  when  a  susceptible  variety 
is  present.  The  source  plants  and  in- 
sect vectors  for  JGMV  are  abundant 
in  and  around  sugarcane  fields  during 
periods  when  sugarcane  is  actively 
growing. 

Summary 

Johnsongrass  mosaic  virus  (JGMV) 
was  transmitted  to  sugarcane  seedlings, 
johnsongrass,  raoulgrass  and  Rio  sor- 
ghum by  means  of  aphids.  The  brick- 
red  sowthistle  aphid  was  more  effi- 
cient than  the  corn-leaf  aphid  in  trans- 
mitting JGMV  to  the  various  test 
plants. 
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(Continued  from  page    183) 
food  bargain. 

"Today  there  is  scant  recognition, 
and  perhaps  even  less  appreciation,  for 
the  fact  that  one  hours  work  buys  the 
average  factory  worker  3.3  pounds  of 
beef,  a  half  pound  more  than  an  hour's 
work  in  1960,  and  that  it  gets  him  25 
per  cent  more  pork,  20  per  cent  more 
milk,   and    1  3  per  cent  more  potatoes. 

"Have  we  become  so  urbanized  .  .  . 
so  estranged  from  our  National  Heri- 
tage of  the  land  and  its  gifts  .  .  .  that 
people  have  begun  to  think  milk  comes 
from  cartons  instead  of  cows?  Wheat 
is  not  just  a  pretty  field  to  drive  by,  it 
is  loaves  of  bread;  that  bale  of  cotton 
means  shirts  and  dresses  for  little  boys 


and  girls;  those  bins  of  corn  become 
mountains  of  bacon  and  beef  and  hun- 
dreds of  consumer  products. 

If  people  would  only  stop  to  consider 
the  quality  and  variety  of  these  pro- 
ducts, then  they  would  realize  that  the 
$3.7  billion  spent  last  year  on  farm 
programs  came  at  a  bargain  basement 
rate. 
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(Continued  from  page  184) 
seedlings  had  high  stalk  population,  ac- 
ceptable fiber,  and  sucrose  as  high  as 
C.P.  48-103.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
this  basic  cane  breeding  program, 
which  will  make  use  of  new  blood  both 
wild  and  noble,  offers  Louisiana  a 
great  potential  for  yield  of  cane  per 
acre  increase  and  cold  resistance,  as 
well  as  disease  resistance. 
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■  FENAC  PLUS  mixes  with  water  to  form  a  true  solution. 
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By:  Horace  Godfrey 


FARM  PROGRAM  PAYMENT  LIMITATIONS 


The  discussion  as  to  whether  to  limit 
payments  made  to  farmers  under  farm 
programs  is  overshadowing  the  basic 
issues  involved  in  farm  programs.  Con- 
gressman Findley  recently  stated  in  a 
letter  to  all  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"When  the  farm  bill  emerges  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  establish  an 
annual  limitation  on  payments  in  the 
$20,000  range." 

"So  that  Members  may  see  clearly 
the  continued  —  in  fact,  increased  — 
need  for  a  limitation  of  this  order,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  to- 
day (March  25)  a  listing  of  all  farmers 
in  the  nation  who  last  year  received  ag- 
gregate payments  under  commodity 
programs  (excluding  sugar  and  wool) 
in   excess  of   $25,000." 

In  order  to  bring  the  payment  limita- 
tion issue  into  clear  focus,  I  present  the 
following   facts: 

1 .  The  main  issue  is  not  payment 
limitations  but  should  we  have  farm 
programs.  Apparently  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Administrations  agree 
on  the  necessity  of  having  a  farm  pro- 
gram for  many  reasons.  Among  them: 
1.  Conserve  natural  resources;  2.  Sup- 
ply an  adequate  amount  of  food  and 
fiber;  3.  support  capacity  to  produce; 
4.  support  farm  income;  5.  in  sum — in 
the  National  interest. 

The  question  then  arises,  why  should 
the  government  assist  or  pay  farmers. 
The  answer  in  part  could  be  as  follows: 
1 .  The  public  cannot  afford  a  short- 
age of  food  and  fiber — an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  really  is  cheaper  for 
the  consuming  public  in  the  long  run. 

2.  Farmers  do  not  now  have  legisla- 


tive authority  or  ability  to  organize  to 
bargain  as  labor  does. 

3.  Decision  has  been  reached  by  the 
government  (the  people)  that  it  is  in 
the  National  interest  to  subsidize  some 
industries. 

4.  Agricultural  production  is  vital  to 
export  markets — approximately  six 
billion  dollars  in  value  in  recent  years, 
amounting  to  the  production  from  one 
out  of  every  four  acres. 

Taking  these  points  into  considera- 
tion, agriculture  cannot  exist  without 
government  help  in  an  economy  where 
all  other  industries  are  assisted  in  one 
form  or  another  by  government  with- 
out any  limitations.  If  one  agrees  that 
a  farm  program  is  necessary  then  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  type  of  farm 
program.  The  choice  then  becomes  be- 
tween a  farm  program  calling  for  do- 
mestic production  only  or  for  sufficient 
production  to  fill  domestic  require- 
ments and  the  excess  to  be  used  for  ex- 
port. If  commodities  are  to  be  ex- 
ported— then  they  must  be  priced  on 
a  competitive  basis.  Since  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  United  States  is  in 
excess  of  the  cost  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  either  the  producer  of  the  com- 
modity must  be  subsidized  (through 
payments)  or  the  price  to  the  producer 
in  the  market  place  must  cover  the  cost 
of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit 
with  the  result  that  the  amount  export- 
ed would  have  a  government  subsidy. 

If  a  farm  program  is  needed;  if  such 
program  must  have  government  assist- 
ance; if  a  payment  type  program  is  the 
best  type  advanced  to  date;  and,  if  the 
farm  program  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
(Continued  on  page  202) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


By:  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Sweet  Sorghum  For  Sugar  in  Louisiana 

Research  conducted  by  Mr.  Rouby 
Matherne  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
Sugar  Station,  and  Dr.  Ray  Ricaud  of 
the  Agronomy  Department  of  L.S.U. 
in  1968  and  1969  show  that  the  sweet 
sorghum  variety,  Rio,  produced  about 
20  to  23  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and 
showed  an  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre  ranging  from  3000  to  3400 
pounds.  The  work  was  conducted  at 
the  Houma  Station  and  on  the  L.S.U. 
Perkins  Road  Farm  in  Baton  Rouge. 
There  were  also  a  few  studies  conduct- 
ed on  farms  in  the  cane  belt. 

In  the  Baton  Rouge  tests,  the  sor- 
ghum was  planted  in  hills  12,  18,  and 
24  inches  apart  on  42  inch  rows  and 
thinned  to  five  plants  per  hill.  Three 
rates  of  nitrogen,  40,  80  and  1 20 
pounds  per  acre,  were  studied  on  each 
of  the  three  hill  spacings.  All  plots  also 
received  400  pounds  per  acre  of 
0-20-20  fertilizer.  The  herbicide, 
Propazine,  was  used  to  control  grass. 
There  were  three  types  of  tests  conduct- 
ed at  L.S.U.,  a  maturity  test,  a  yield 
test,   and  storage  after  cutting  test. 

Dr.  John  Seip  of  the  L.S.U.  Audu- 
bon Sugar  Mill  conducted  the  sugar 
analyses.  Juice  sample  analyses  were 
made  weekly  beginning  September  2, 
1969  to  determine  maturity.  The  last 
analyses  were  made  November  1 0th. 
The  yield  test  was  planted  April  24 
and  harvested  on  September  2,  1  969. 
There  were  only  small  differences  in 
yield  per  acre  due  to  plant  population. 
It  was  noted  that  sugar  content  in- 
creased significantly  with  increase  in 
plant  population. 

According  to  Dr.  Ricaud,  differences 
in  stalks  and  sugar  yields  due  to 
nitrogen  rates  tested  were  small.  There 
were  cases  in  which  the  higher  rates  of 
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nitrogen  depressed  sucrose  content. 
Sucrose  content  increased  steadily  to 
16.85  per  cent  on  September  29  and 
decreased  in  the  same  manner  to  1  2.79 
by  November   1  0. 

In  the  storage  test,  sorghum  was  cut 
and  stored  in  the  heap  row  for  four 
consecutive  days  after  cutting.  Sucrose 
increased  from  1  6.03  to  1  7.44  per  cent 
after  one  day  of  storage  and  decreased 
thereafter  to  14.41  per  cent  at  f our  | 
days  in  storage.  Juice  purity  decreased  I 
materially  after  one  day  in  storage. 

Test  conducted  by  Mr.  Matherne  of 
the  Houma  Station  studied  effects  of 
date  of  planting  and  stages  of  maturity 
on  yield.  Planting  dates  were  March 
15,  April  15  and  May  15  in  hills  24 
inches  apart  on  42  inch  rows.  Four 
replications  of  1/124  acre  plots  were 
used  in  the  experiment.  Three  harvest- 
ing periods  were  used,  anthesis  (early) 
hard  dough  (medium),  and  one  month 
after  hard  dough  (late).  The  effects 
of  removal  of  different  plant  parts  on 
juice  quality  and  extraction  was  also 
studied.  The  five  treatments  studies 
were:  the  entire  stalk  above  ground, 
whole  stalk  with  seed  heads  removed, 
stalks  with  seed  heads  and  leaf  blades 
removed,  stalks  with  leaf  blades  and 
the  upper  one-third  of  the  stalk  re- 
moved, and  stalks  with  leaves  but  the 
upper  one-third  of  the  stalk  removed. 
Inversion  studies  were  conducted  in 
both  1968  and  in  1969.  Fifteen  stalks 
samples  were  used  and  analyzed  from 
0  to  5  days  after  cutting  to  determine 
inversion  rate.  The  effects  of  spacing 
and  fertilizer  rates  on  yield  and  quality, 
of  juice  were  also  studied  by  Mr. 
Matherne  in    1969. 

According   to   Mr.    Matherne,    20-23 
tons    per    acre    can    be    expected    from 
(Continued  on  page  202) 
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Down  with 
sugar  eaters! 


You  can  stop  the  gluttonous 
sugarcane  borer  that  weakens 
stalks,  decreases  the  amount 
and  purity  of  juice,  and  lowers 
sucrose  content. 

Just  spray  your  cane  with 
low-cost  ®GUTHION  Liquid  Con- 
centrate. 


Bagasse  from  sugarcane 
treated  with  GUTHION  insecti- 
cide according  to  directions  can 
be  used  as  feed  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  without  fear  of  illegal 
residues. 

Order  GUTHION  Liquid  Con- 
centrate from  your  dealer  now! 

7050  A 
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For  the  best  weed  control 

Controls  seedling  Johnsongrass 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAR 

#  JL  W  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 

"  Gives  you  higher  yields 


:4T  l:-\:,;.V 


*  • 


life 


Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row. 


tide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 
for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar" 
from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


mm 

REQ  u  S  PAT  OFF 

Better  things  for  better  living 
. .  .through  chemistry 


Aay    15,     1970 
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RATOON  STUNTING  DISEASE  VIRUS: 
DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  SUGARCANE  PLANT 

A.  G,  Gillaspie,  Jr.1 


Ratoon  stunting  disease  (RSD)  virus 
was  reported  to  occur  mainly  in  the 
sugarcane  stalk2  or  throughout  the  plant 
(1,  4).  These  findings  have  been  re- 
examined for  Louisiana  grown  sugar- 
cane. 

Six  varieties  of  sugarcane  were  used 
in  this  experiment.  Two  varieties,  C.P. 
44-101  and  Co.  453,  were  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  and  four  varieties,  CI.  41- 
223,  C.P.  36-105,  Mayaguez  336,  and 
Louisiana  Striped  were  grown  in  the 
field.  Only  plants  with  nodal  symp- 
toms of  RSD  were  used.  The  green 
leaf  blades  from  4-6  mature  plants  were 
ground  in  a  sample  mill  and  the  juice 
was  expressed.  One  stalk  chosen  at 
random,  of  each  variety  was  ground 
and  the  juice  expressed.  The  remain- 
ing stalks  were  cut  into  two  bud  pieces 
and  placed  in  tumblers  of  water  in  an 
upright  position.  After  3  weeks  at 
room  temperature  in  a  dark  room,  the 
roots  were  removed,  ground  in  a 
mortar  in  4  volumes  of  distilled  water, 
and  the  juice  expressed  through  cheese- 
cloth. 


T. 


1Research  Plant  Pathologist,  Crops  Re- 
search Division,  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Houma, 
Louisiana. 

2Schexnayder,  C.  A.,  1959  Annual  Report, 
U.S.    Sugarcane    Field    Station,    Houma,    Lou- 


isiana. 


Samples  of  juice  from  the  leaves,  un- 
diluted and  diluted  to  1  /  1  0  and  1/100 
with  distilled  water,  the  stalks,  and  the 
roots  were  assayed  for  virus  infectivity. 
Single-bud  cuttings  of  healthy  Cr\ 
44-101  were  used  for  the  assays  an 
the  cut  ends  were  dipped  in  the  juice 
samples  (2).  These  cuttings  were 
planted  in  vermiculite  and  grown  under 
greenhouse  conditions  for  4-6  weeks. 
The  young  stems  were  then  cut  longi- 
tudinally with  a  razor  blade  to  check 
for  juvenile  symptoms  of  RSD.  The 
diagnostic  symptom  is  reddening  of  the 
area  of  the  stem  just  below  the  grow- 
ing point.  The  results  of  the  inocula- 
tions with  juice  from  stalks,  leaves,  and 
roots  may  be  seen  in  Table  1 . 

Stalk  juice  of  all  varieties  except  La. 
Striped  was  infectious.  The  lack  of 
infectivity  in  the  stalk  of  La.  Striped 
may  be  due  to  the  random  choice  of 
a  stalk  from  a  group  of  stalks,  not  all 
of  which  had  RSD. 

Leaf  juice  of  all  varieties  was  infec- 
tious. The  RSD  symptom  in  plants 
inoculated  with  leaf  juice  was  in  many 
cases  as  strong  as  in  plants  inoculated 
with  stalk  juice.  This  may  indicate  the 
presence  of  equal  amounts  of  virus  in 
leaves  and  stalks. 

No  virus  infectivity  was  found  in  the 
root  extracts.    The  lack  of  virus  infec- 


Table    1 .    Percentage  of  in 

fection  in  in 

fectivity  assays  of  juice 

of  leaves, 

stalks, 

and 

roots  of  sugarcane.1 

Leaf 

Stalk 

Root 

No 

Juice 

Juice 

Juice 

1/10 

1/100 

No 

1/5 

« 

Variety 

Dilution 

Dilution 

Dilution 

Dilution 

Dilution 

Check 

CI.  41-223 

672 

100 

64 

100 

0 

0 

Co.  453 

95 

94 

68 

100 

0 

0 

C.P.    36-105 

37 

21 

11 

73 

0 

0 

C.P.  44-101 

100 

95 

95 

100 

0 

0 

La.  Striped 

26 

85 

53 

0 

0 

M.  336 

33 

6 

0 

100 

— 

0 

1  Healthy    cuttings    of    C.P.    44-101     were    used    as    assay    host. 
2Percentage    of    infection    based    on    samples    of     11-21     plants. 
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tivity  may  be  due  to  the  immaturity  of 
the  roots.  A  low  virus  concentration 
has  been  reported  in  roots  of  N.Co. 
3  1  0  and  Q  28  (1,4).  Immature  stalks 
have  been  reported  to  contain  lesser 
amounts  of  infectivity  than  mature 
stalks  (4)  and  the  same  may  be  true 
of  immature  roots. 

RSD  is  spread  on  the  blades  of  ma- 
chinery or  cane  knives  (3).  Since  RSD- 
infected  leaves  contained  abundant 
virus,  attempts  were  made  to  transmit 
the  virus  by  knife  from  infected  leaves 
to  healthy  stalks.  Green  leaf  blades 
were  removed  from  mature  diseased 
C.P.  44-101  plants.  Several  leaves  to- 
gether were  chopped  1  0  times  with  a 
knife  and  the  knife  was  then  used  to 
slice  once  through  one  end  of  a  single- 
bud  cutting  of  known  healthy  C.P. 
44-101.  This  chopping  and  slicing 
procedure  was  repeated  until  20  cut- 
tings were  cut  at  both  ends.  The  cut- 
tings were  planted  in  flats  of  vermi- 
culite.  After  6  weeks  all  of  the  shoots 
from  these  cuttings  showed  RSD-symp- 
toms.  Thus  workers  might  spread  RSD 
by  preparing  cane  for  planting  by  trim- 
ming the  leaves  with  a  knife  and  then 
using  the  same  knife  to  cut  other  stalks. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  top  cutter 
blades  on  a  harvester  might  spread 
RSD  in  seed  cane  by  cutting  through 
top  leaves  of  shorter  infected  plants 
and  then  cutting  the  tops  of  the  stalks 
of  taller  plants.  Sticker  chains  may 
also  act  as  virus  transmitting  tools  by 
crushing  leaves  and  the  puncturing 
stalks. 

In  summary,  RSD-virus  is  present  in 
high  concentrations  both  in  leaves  and 
stalks  of  infected  sugarcane  at  the  time 
that  seed  cane  is  being  cut  and  it  is 
possible  to  transmit  the  virus  from  these 
diseased  leaves  to  healthy  stalks  by  me- 
chanical means. 
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NEW  F.L.B.  LOAN  POLICY 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans adopted  new  loan  policies  effec- 
tive January  1  st  which  included  the  in- 
troduction of  a  totally  new  concept  in 
farm    mortgage    lending. 

The  new  policy  will  offer,  both  to 
new  and  present  borrowers,  a  choice 
between  a  variable  interest  rate  loan 
and  a   fixed  rate  loan. 

The  variable  interest  rate  will  be  re- 
lated to  the  actual  cost  of  operations 
and  will  reflect  the  changes  in  the  price 
which  the  Bank  must  pay  for  the  money 
it  makes  available  for  farm  mortgage 
loans. 

In  keeping  with  a  policy  established 
over  50  years  ago,  the  Land  Bank  has 
introduced  this  new  plan  to  assure 
farmers  an  adequate  supply  of  long- 
term  credit. 

In  announcing  the  new  loan  pro- 
gram, Olin  B.  Quinn,  President  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans 
said,  "With  the  continuing  uncertainty 
of  the  bond  market  and  remembering 
that  a  dependable  source  of  credit  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  farmers, 
we  view  the  variable  rate  loan  plan  as 
a  more  appropriate  partnership  be- 
tween our  borrowers  and  the  Bank." 

Another  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Bank  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
allow  present  borrowers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  variable  rate  plan 
without  disturbing  their  present  con- 
tract. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans serves  farmers  in  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  and  currently 
has  over  $400  million  in  loans  out- 
standing to  farmers  in  these  three 
states. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page    195) 

the  American  public,  the  question 
arises,  "Why  limit  such  payments?" 
Payment  limitations  in  reality  would 
be:  class  legislation  of  the  first  de- 
gree; a  direct  attack  on  bigness  which 
is  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which 
this  Nation  was  built;  would  be  dis- 
criminatory since  a  line  must  be  drawn 
at  some  level;  would  discourage  ini- 
tiative; would  be  difficult  to  admin- 
ister; would  cause  a  switch  in  produc- 
tion from  commodities  having  pro- 
grams to  those  not  having  programs. 
The  question  can  be  legitimately  asked, 
"If  payments  to  farmers  are  limited, 
why  not  limit  payments  to  defense  con- 
tractors, mail  subsidies,  airline  sub- 
sidies, ship  subsidies,  payments  to  land 
owners  for  highway  right  of  ways  and 
etc.?" 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page    196) 

sweet  sorghum  grown  in  Louisiana  and 
the  crop  matures  in  about  120-130 
days.  Higher  yields  are  obtained  with 
planting  dates  after  April  1  5  and  when 
the  crop  is  harvested  at  the  hard  dough 
stage.  It  was  noted  that  stalks  can  be 
harvested  about  one  month  after  the 
hard    dough    stage    without    an    appre- 


ciateable  loss  in  sugar.  The  test  showed 
a  rapid  inversion  of  sucrose  after  the 
harvest  of  sorghum  and  stalks  should 
be  milled  within  24  hours.  Inversion 
was  greatest  with  immature  stalks.  It 
was  also  found  that  juice  quality  was 
improved  by  the  removal  of  the  seed 
heads  and  leaves.  Closer  spacings 
than  4  plants  every  24  inches  along  the 
row  did  not  increase  yields.  Yields 
per  acre  of  stalks  increased  significant- 1 
ly  as  the  rate  of  nitrogen  increased  from 
0  20  40  lbs.  per  acre.  Higher  appli- 
cation of  nitorgen  did  not  increase 
yields. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
requested  both  Mr.  Matherne  and  Dr. 
Ricaud  to  conduct  these  studies  and 
the  League  is  appreciative  of  this  work. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box    488,    Napoleonville,    La. 
Phone:   369-3431 


RECEIPTS  OF  OFFSHORE  RAWS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS   (LONG  TONS) 
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Totals 

Cumulative* 

1969 

495,710 

286,739 

358,660 

52,946 

87,363 

47,231 

1,328,649 

1970 

January 

24,114 

5,905 

17,654 

None 

None 

4,921 

52,594 

52,594 

February 

37,903 

5,000 

15,231 

None 

4,500 

None 

62,634 

115,228 

March 

55,733 

23,061 

43,079 

2,704 

11,235 

6,985 

140,797 

256,025 

April 

57,247 

26,528 

32,229 

4,510 

8,362 

4,525 

133,401 

389,426 

*Does  not  include  offshore  raws  transloaded  from  ships  to  barges  in  the  Mississippi 
River  for  Industrial  Sugars,  Inc.,  and  Sucrest.  These  shipments  amounted  to  171,434 
long  tons  in   1969. 

The   January    through    April    1970    total    is    78,570    long    tons. 
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STANDARD  has  a  solution... 

to  water  pollution! 

No  gearbox.  No  blades. 
Yet  4.85  lbs.  Ch/hp/hr. 

How's  that  for  aeration! 


Penberthy  Jet  Aeration  is  the  most 
efficient  method  of  wastewater 
aeration  available  today.  It  deliv- 
ers oxygen  transfer  efficiency  as 
high  as  37%!  Yields  up  to  4.85 
pounds  of  oxygen  per  horsepower 
per  hour!  Yet  the  design's  basic 
simplicity  assures  low  initial,  in- 
stallation, and  maintenance  costs. 
No  moving  parts.  The  Penberthy 
Jet  Aeration  system  requires  no 
beaters,  agitators,  or  associated 
special  motors,  gearboxes  or  drive 
shafts.  The  working  end  of  the  sys- 
tem has  no  moving  parts;  needs 
minimum  maintenance.  Because 
the  aeration  ejectors  are  sub- 
merged at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
they  are  unaffected  by  adverse 
weather  conditions  like  icing,  and 
normal  basin  level  changes  have 
very  little  effect  on  performance. 
Operating  method.  By  recirculat- 
ing effluent  and  low  pressure  air 
through  Penberthy's  efficient  aer- 
ation ejectors,  an  intimate  mixture 
of  the  two  is  achieved.  This  mix- 
ture of  finely-divided  air  bubbles 
and  effluent  is  then  discharged 
into  the  basin,  where  it  induces 
the  most  thorough  mixing  of  con- 
tents that  is  possible.  Dissolved 
oxygen  level  and  dispersion  of  sus- 
pended solids  are  the  result  of 
thorough  mixing.  The  gentle  shear- 
ing action  in  the  jet  maintains  the 
activated  sludge  mass  at  uniform 
size,  which  assures  good  solid 
separation,  while  the  mixing  ac- 
tion of  the  aerator  sweeps  the  tank 
bottom   to   positively   prevent   un- 


blends  effluent  and  air  into  high-velocity  homogeneous  mixture. 


wanted  sludge  deposition.  All  of 
this  guarantees  the  most  efficient 
rate  of  biochemical  reaction. 
The  system  is  easily  adaptable  to 
automatic  control  through  moni- 
toring of  the  dissolved  oxygen  level 
in  the  wastewater.  This  allows  the 
optimum  use  of  horsepower  and 
minimizes  operating  costs  by  pro- 
viding the  level  of  operation  re- 
quired for  any  specific  hydraulic 
or  BOD  load: 

Systems  or  components.  A  product 
of  Penberthy  — industry's  long- 
established  source  for  the  widest 
line  of  jet  products  available  to- 


day—these aerators  are  available 
as  complete,  custom-designed, 
ready-to-install  systems  ...  or  as 
separate  components.  Later  up- 
grading or  expanding  of  these  sys- 
tems to  handle  increased  loads  is 
completely  practical. 


Compact  ejectors  have  no  moving  parts, 
use  standard  compressor,  pumping,  piping. 


#yf#X 

STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

STANDARDIZE 
ON 
^     STANDARD 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

522-6641 
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FENAC  RISE 

No.  1  Weedkiller 

for  Sugar  Cane 


■  Easy  to  apply  regardless  of  field  moisture  conditions.  If  wet, 
fly  it  on— if  dry,  ground  spray  it  on.  ■  Easy  to  use  liquid— just 
First  name  in  herbicide  research      measure,  mix  and  spray.  No  settling  out  if  you  shut  down. 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.        Forms  a  true  solution  when  mixed  with  water.  ■  Cleared  for  use 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  on  all  varieties  of  plant  cane. 

FENAC  PLUS-THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH   SUGAR  CANE  WEED  CONTROL   IS   MEASURED 
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Otto   S.   Newman,   Cheneyville,    La. 

William    Nuttall,    Plaquemine,    La. 

Charles   C.   Savoie,    Belle   Rose,    La. 

Edward    T.    Supple,    Bayou    Goula,    La. 

E.    Berkshire    Terrill,    Jr.,    Cinclare,    La. 

Clay  Terry,   Franklin,  La. 

John    Thibaut,    Napoleonville,    La. 

P.    Chauvin    Wilkinson,    Port   Allen,    La. 


M.   V.  Yarbrough,  Youngsville,    La. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Josiah    Ferris,    Washington,    D.    C.  E.   W.  McNeil,  Cinclare,   La. 

Murphy    J.    Foster,    Franklin,     La.  J.  J.  Munson,  Houma,   La. 

Wallace    C.    Kemper,  New    Orleans,    La. 


We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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WASH 


By:  Horace  Godfrey 


Farm  Subsidies  Versus  Mail  Subsidies 


The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee at  a  press  conference  recently  an- 
nounced plans  to  examine  policies 
which  permit  "subsidized  distortions  on 
the  part  of  publications  like  the 
Reader's  Digest." 

Congressman  David  N.  Henderson, 
D-N.C,  attacked  the  publication  for 
"Systematically  distorting  the  issue  of 
farm  subsidies  while  at  the  same  time 
it  ranks  among  the  largest  recipients 
of  federal  mail  subsidies.  As  a  result 
it  is  using  its  mail  subsidy  to  attack  the 
farm  subsidy.  Last  year  alone,  Reader' s 
Digest  received  a  $9.4  million  subsidy 
in  reduced  mail  rates,  and  subsidies  to 
all  of  the  so-called  slick  commercial 
magazines  totaled  more  than  $431  mil- 
lion." 

"Actually  a  basic  question  of  fair- 
ness is  involved,"  Henderson  said. 
"Reader's  Digest,  like  farmers,  is  sub- 
sidized on  the  theory  that  it  renders  a 
public  service.  Farmers  earn  subsidies 
for  cooperating  in  programs  authorized 
by  the  Congress  and  designed  to  guar- 
antee the  public  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  Reader's  Digest  is  supposed  to 
earn  subsidies  by  disseminating  fair  and 
accurate  information  to  the  public.  The 
size  of  subsidies  to  both  is  determined 
by  how  much  each  contributes  to  the 
public  interest." 

Henderson  questioned  whether  the 
publication  was  "fulfilling  its  part  of 
the  bargain.     An  article  in  its  May  is- 


sue entitled  Time  to  Say  No  to  Big 
Farm  Subsidies'  is  a  perfect  case  in 
point.  This  article  is  replete  with  out- 
right distortions  and  mistakes  that 
could  have  been  easily  avoided  by 
checking    the   record   beforehand." 

The  North  Carolina  Congressman 
stated:  "In  the  postal  rate  hearings 
now  in  progress  in  response  to  the 
President's  request  for  rate  increases, 
I  intend  to  raise  this  issue  to  explore 
whether  we  have  some  duty  as  guardi- 
ans of  the  public  purse  to  insure  that 
the  information  we  are  helping  publish 
really  is  in  the  public  interest. 

I  am  as  aware  as  anyone  of  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  the  press 
contained  in  the  first  amendment,  and 
am  not  suggesting  censorship  or  restric- 
tions on  what  the  press  can  publish 
within  the  limits  of  the  laws  governing 
libel  and  slander.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  if  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  help 
pay  for  the  distribution  of  this  informa- 
tion, the  question  arises:  Should  there 
be  some  method  of  insuring  truth  and 
fairness?" 

In  addition,  Henderson  said  he  had 
wired  Reader's  Digest  to  request  that 
it  publish  an  article  by  him  responding 
to  "Time  to  Say  No  to  Big  Farm  Sub- 
sidies" not  later  than  its  July  issue. 

"If  Reader's  Digest  refuses  this  re- 
quest, I  shall  promptly  release  the 
article  to  all  other  publications  and 
news  media  expressing  an  interest  in 
it,"  he  concluded. 


June     1 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


By:  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Contact  Committee  Houma     Municipal     Auditorium,     880 

Thursday,  June  18  Verrett  Street,   and  will  begin  at  9:00 

~,        A  l    t  t  c  r>k  a      u  c.  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Ihe   Annual    U.D.D.A.    Houma   sta- 
tion meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee  A    schedule    of    the    program    is    in- 

of    the   American   Sugar   Cane   League  eluded   in   this   article   so   that   growers 

will  be  held  Thursday,  June   18,    1970.  can    know    that    this    meeting    will    be 

The    meeting    will    take    place    in    the  both  informative   and  interesting. 

Morning  Session 

Opening   remarks   and    announcements Louis   Arceneaux  9:15-     9:30 

Sugarcane    Borer    Control R.    Mathes  9:30-10:00 

L.  Charpentier 
J.  Sanford 

Control  of  Johnsongrass  and  Raoul  Grass R.  W.  Millhollon  10:00-10:15 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Theis,  Chief,  Tobacco  and  10:15  -  10:30 

Sugar  Crops  Branch,  Agricultural  Re- 
searh  Service,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Beltsville,   Md. 

Coffee  Break 

Spread,  yield  effects  and  strains  of  mosaic.R.   L.  Tippett  10:45  -  1  1  :00 

Transmission  of  Johnsongrass  mosaic H.  Koike  1  1  :00  -  11:10 

Interaction  of  Pythium  and  mosaic H.  Koike  11:10-  11  :20 

S.    M.   Yang 

Stubble   decline   and   soil  microorganisms S.  M.  Yang  1  1  :20  -  1  1  :35 

Mosaic  strains  and  growth  potential J.  E.   Irvine  1  1  :35  -  1  1  :45 

Ratoon  stunting  disease:  Transmission  from 

leaves:    Response    to    tetracycline A.  G.  Gillaspie  11:45-  12:00 

Adjourn  for  Barbecue  Lunch 
Afternoon  Session 

Mechanical  planting  of  short  seedpieces G.T.A.    Benda 

R.   D.    Breaux 
New  lines  for  Louisiana.     Progress  in  sugar-P.   H.   Dunckelman 

cane    selection R.    D.    Breaux 

Yields  of  the  '64,   '65,   '66  Series R.  J.   Matherne 

Yields    in    the    outfield    tests H.    P.   Fanguy 

M.    Giamalva,    LSU 
Closing Louis   Arceneaux  2:45 

(Continued  on  page  219) 
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1:30- 

1:45 

1:45  - 

2:10 

2:10- 

2:25 

2:25  - 

2:45 

DOWN 
THE  ROW 


By:  Earl  J.  Hicks 


Steps  in  The 
Louisiana  Variety  Program 

In  the  months  to  come  an  in  depth 
look  at  the  sugar  cane  variety  program 
will  be  featured.  The  program  will  be 
discussed  step  by  step.  Each  phase  will 
be  explained  so  that  you,  the  grower, 
can  see  the  program  just  as  each  mem- 
ber of  the  variety  program  sees  it.  The 
following  outline  shows  the  phases  in 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Variety  Pro- 
gram. Each  article  will  deal  with  a 
separate  phase. 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Variety  Program 

I.  Production  of  True  Seed 

II.  The  Seedling  Nurseries 

III.  The  Pre-Replicated  Line  Trials 

IV.  The  Infield  Agronomy  Program 

V.  The   Outfield   Program 

VI.  The  Variety  Increase  Program 
Finding     the     variety     or     varieties 

which  are  best  suited  for  production  in 
Louisiana  is  at  least  a  ten  year  endea- 
vor. The  variety  development  pro- 
gram is  a  team  effort  of  L.S.U.,  The 
U.S.D.A.  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  Testing  in  Louisiana  is 
done  by  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  U.S.D.A.  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  Part  of  cane 
breeding  work  is  done  in  Baton  Rouge 
at  L.S.U.  and  part  of  the  work  is  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.D.A.  sugar  cane  field 
station  in  Houma  and  Canal  Point, 
Florida.  This  work  is  complex,  time 
consuming,  exasperating  and  very  often 
frustrating.  Remember  we  are  search- 
ing for  one  good  variety  in  perhaps 
300,000. 

The  people  involved  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Variety  Program  are  highly  trained, 
have  years  of  experience  and  know 
how,  and  are  dedicated.  Many  were 
born    and    raised    in    Louisiana.     Some 


were  reared  in  or  near  sugar  producing 
parishes.  Their  backgrounds  are  farm 
orientated  which  gives  them  a  natural 
insight  to  the  cane  growers  needs.  Few 
sugar  producing  areas  of  the  world 
have  the  exhaustive  and  rigid  variety 
program  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  now  look 
at  the  first  phase  of  our  vaiety  pro- 
gram— The  Production  of  True  Seed. 
The  Production  of  True  Seed 

Sugar  cane  flowers  and  produces 
"Tassels"  of  many  individual  flowers 
and  each  flower  contains  a  single  true 
seed  of  sugar  cane.  Each  seed  germi- 
nates into  a  new  and  different  sugar 
cane  variety.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
breeder  can  produce  many  new  sugar 
cane  varieties.  The  grower  cannot  do 
this;  he  can  only  reproduce  the  va- 
rieties which  he  has  been  supplied. 

Sugar  cane  does  not  usually  flower 
in  the  field  in  Louisiana  but  sugar  cane 
does  flower  at  Canal  Point,  Florida 
where  the  U.S.D.A.  gets  its  sugar  cane 
seed.  Scientists  at  L.S.U.  must  rely  on 
light  treatments  or  photoperiods  and 
other  treatments  to  "trick  or  Fool" 
sugar  cane  varieties  into  flowering.  By 
the  use  of  lights  scientists  can  actually 
shorten  or  lenghten  day  light  hours, 
thus  making  sugar  cane  varieties  flower. 

Agronomists,  Pathologists,  Physiolo- 
gists all  cooperate  with  the  breeder  and 
suggest  to  him  what  varieties  should  be 
crossed.  Agronomists  may  suggest 
crosses  which  would  combine  higher 
tonnage  and  sucrose.  The  Pathologists 
recommend  crosses  which  they  find  to 
be  disease  resistant.  Physiologists  study 
and  classify  varieties  for  cold  tolerance 
and  suggest  these  as  possible  parents. 
The  plant  breeder,  so  informed,  will 
make  the  final  decision  on  what  crosses 
(Continued  on  page  216) 
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For  the  best  weed  control 


Controls  seedling  Johnsongrass 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAR 

'  JL  W  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 

Gives  ijou  higher  yields 
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Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  (iSinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row. 

tide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as  /tffFfTTnlj^N 

well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder  CQjJ  ^UJjJ^ 

that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 

for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"     Betterithing^  ^^Z^9 
from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


.through  chemistry 
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SUGAR  MOSAIC  IN  LOUISIANA: 
A  PRESCRIPTION  FOR  A  CHRONIC  DISEASE 

By:  R.  D.  Breaux  and  H.  P.  Fanguy1 


Introduction 

Sugarcane  mosaic  is  widespread  in 
some  commercial  fields  in  all  areas  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  belt.  The  situation 
is  especially  critical  in  the  Southwestern 
area.  Growers  have  asked  why  this  is 
so.  The  1969  variety  census  (3)  pro- 
vides the  most  likely  explanation.  In 
the  Southwest,  90  %  of  the  crop  was 
planted  to  the  mosaic-susceptible  va- 
rieties, C.P.  52-68,  L.  60-25  and  N.Co. 
3 1 0.  Growers  in  the  Southeast  and 
North,  however,  planted  almost  half 
their  crop  to  more  resistant  varieties. 

Mosaic  saturation  in  commercial 
fields  is  general  throughout  the  South- 
west but  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 
For  example,  at  the  Oaklawn  Division 
of  South  Coast  Corporation  in  Franklin 
mosaic  is  under  satisfactory  control. 
However,  the  variety  picture  and  his- 
tory at  Oaklawn  differs  from  that  of 
the  Southwest  in  general  (4).  At  Oak- 
lawn, as  in  the  remainder  of  the  South- 
western area,  the  difficulty  began  in 
the  variety  N.Co.  310.  Mosaic,  strain 
H,  spread  rapidly  in  this  variety  and 
was  impossible  to  control.  As  the  inci- 
dence of  mosaic  increased  in  N.Co.  31  0 
the  disease  began  to  spread  in  the  other 
susceptible  varieties.  Planting  N.Co. 
310  at  Oaklawn  was  discontinued  in 
1963.  A  good  roguing  program  in  the 
other  varieties  permitted  the  gradual  re- 
placement of  badly  infected  fields  with 
less  severely  infected  ones.  Mosaic  was 
not  eliminated,  but  a  continued  roguing 
program  has  kept  the  disease  below  an 
economically  damaging  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  growers  in 
the  area  continued  to  plant  mosaic 
saturated  N.Co.  310.  The  variety  is 
very  tolerant  to  mosaic,  well  adapted 
to  the  area,  and  consequently  produced 

Research  Agronomists,  Crops  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Houma,  Louisi- 
ana. 
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very  good  crops.  Mosaic  spread  into 
the  other  susceptible  varieties,  particu- 
larly into  C.P.  52-68,  and  more  recent- 
ly into  L.  60-25.  Now,  these  varieties 
are  also  approaching  mosaic  saturation. 
Mosaic  infection  varies  widely  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  belt, 
ranging  from  complete  saturation  with 
a  high  rate  of  spread  in  some  areas,  to 
practical  freedom  from  mosaic  and  low 
rate  of  spread  in  others.  Since  varietal 
resistance  is  still  the  only  effective  con- 
trol, we  examined  the  behavior  of  some 
of  the  newest  varieties  in  areas  with 
high  and  low  incidence  of  mosaic.  On 
this  basis,  we  discussed  the  probable 
behavior  of  similar  varieties  that  will  I 
be  available  to  the  industry  in  the  next 
5    to   6  years. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Test    field   introductory   varieties    of  | 
the  C.P.  and  L.  1  965  series  were  chosen  I 
for    the    field    study.     The    commercial  j 
varieties,   C.P.    52-68  and  C.P.   61-37, 
were  included  for  comparison.   Mosaic 
resistance   data   from   greenhouse   tests  I 
had  indicated  that  varieties  of  the  1  965  I 
series   ranged    from   near   immunity   to  I 
mosaic  to  extreme  susceptibility.  These  || 
varieties  were   planted   adjacent  to   re- 
plicated    variety     trials     at     6     of     the 
Houma  outfield  variety  test  locations: 
Levert     St.     John     at     St.     Martinville, 
Ronald    Hebert    at    Jeanerette,    A.    V.   I 
Allain  at  Baldwin,   Oaklawn  at  Frank-  | 
lin,     Bon    Secour     at    St.     James,     and 
Georgia  at  Mathews.    The  same  mosaic- 
free  seed  source  from  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion was  used  to  establish  a  single    1  8 
ft.  x  36  ft.  plot  of  each  variety  at  each 
location    in    the    fall    of     1968.      These 
plots  would  later  serve  to  supply  seed 
cane  for  planting  of  yield  trials  in  the 
fall  of    1969,   so  it  was  not  convenient 
to   use   replicated   plots   at   each   of  the 
locations.     In  late  June,    1969,  the  total 
number  of  stools  with   mosaic  was  re- 
corded     after     maximum     spread      oc- 
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curred.  Thus,  the  varieties  were  plant- 
ed mosaic  free  and  exposed  to  field 
spread  only  in  the  fall  of  1968  and 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1  969.  Each 
location  served  as  a  replication  of  the 
test  so  the  data  could  be  analyzed 
statistically  to  determine:  1  )  whether 
significant  differences  in  field  spread 
occurred  at  the  6  locations;  and  2)  the 
degree  of  resistance  exhibited  by  the 
varieties  in  areas  of  high  and  low 
mosaic  spread. 


erage  infection  61.4%)  and  at  Jean- 
erette  (average  infection  47.6%)  than 
at  the  other  test  sites.  Test  fields  at 
these  two  locations  were  adjacent  or 
near  mosaic  saturated  fields.  Mosaic 
spread  was  intermediate  at  Baldwin 
where  the  same  varieties  averaged 
20.0%;  infection.  Mosaic  at  this  site 
is  being  brought  back  under  control 
with  a  program  that  includes  isolation 
of  N.Co.  3  1  0,  roguing  of  cane  intended 
for  seed,  and  the  expansion  of  mosaic- 


Table 


I.       Mosaic  spread  into  6  varieties  of  the  C.P.  and  L.    1965   series  and  in  C.P.    52-68 
and  C.P.    61-37   at   6   test   field   locations. 
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C.P.    65-350 

9.9 

9.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

L.    65-69 

2.9 

2.5 

2.4 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

C.P.   65-392 

88.9 

52.6 

30.0 

20.3 

8.7 

7.1 

C.P.   65-312 

69.6 

20.9 

14.7 

4.8 

4.8 

9.6 

C.P.   61-37 

42.4 

43.5 

6.0 

0.5 

3.7 

1.4 

C.P.   65-357 

96.5 

79.6 

52.9 

8.3 

19.2 

16.7 

C.P.    52-68 

82.0 

97.0 

28.1 

17.6 

15.4 

2.8 

L.   65-67 

98.6 

75.5 

25.6 

14.3 

23.2 

8.9 

Ave. 

61.4ai 

1       47.6a 

20.0b 

9.5b 

9.4b 

7.8b 

iMeans  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the   5  %    level 
of   probability. 


Single-eye  seedpiece  tests  were  also 
conducted  on  the  C.P.  and  L.  1965, 
1966,  1967,  and  1968  series  varieties 
in  the  greenhouse,  as  described  by 
Breaux  and  Trippett  (2).  Three  to  4 
replicates  of  1  0  plants  for  each  variety 
were  inoculated  (  1  )  with  a  mixture  of 
mosaic  strains  A,  B,  D,  H  and  I.  Av- 
erage per  cent  mosaic  of  each  variety 
was  determined  and  the  varieties  sepa- 
rated into  groups  with  the  Duncan 
Multiple  Range  Test.  Greenhouse  and 
field  resistance  of  the  1965  series  was 
compared,  and  the  frequency  of  re- 
sistant varieties  in  the  later  series  was 
examined. 

Experimental  Results 

Mosaic  spread  into  most  of  the  va- 
rieties was  very  rapid  at  two  of  the 
Southwestern  test  fields.  It  was  signifi- 
cantly   higher    at    St.    Martin ville    (av- 


resistant  varieties.  In  contrast,  at 
Franklin,  Mathews  and  St.  James  most 
varieties  had  less  than  1 0  %  mosaic. 
The  average  infection  was  7.8%  at 
Oaklawn,  9.4%  at  Bon  Secour  and 
9.5%  at  Georgia.  N.Co.  310  was  not 
grown  at  these  locations  and  good 
roguing  programs  were  in  effect. 

Mosaic  spread  into  the  8  varieties 
is  shown  in  Table  2.  The  table  shows 
mosaic  infection  in  each  variety  when 
1  )  artificially  inoculated  in  the  green- 
house; 2)  grown  under  conditions  of 
medium  to  heavy  field  spread;  and  3) 
grown  under  conditions  of  light  field 
spread. 

In  the  green  house  test,   one  of  the 
1965     varieties      (C.P.     65-312)      was 
equal    in    resistance    to    C.P.    61-37;    2 
(Continued  on  page  214) 
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Table    2.       Mosaic    infection    in    the    field    and    in    the    greenhouse    for    2    commercial    and    6 
unreleased    varieties    of    the    C.P.    and    L.     1965    series. 


Variety 

Greenhouse 
test 

Outfield   test 

(Medium    to 

heavy   spread)1 

Outfield  tests 
(Light  spread)2 

C.P.    65-350 
L.    65-69 
C.P.   65-392 
C.P.    65-312 
C.P.    61-37 
C.P.    65-357 
C.P.    52-68 
L.   65-67 

% 

0.0a« 

2.0a 
10.0  b 
18.0      c 
18.0      c 
55.0        d 

82.0             e 

85.0            f 

% 
6.5a 
2.9a 

57.2  c 
35.1    b 
30.3ab 

76.3  c 
69.0      c 
66.6      c 

% 

0.0a 

0.0a 

12.0a 

6.4a 

1.8a 

14.7a 

11.9a 

15.5a 

includes    St.    Martinville,    Jeanerette,    Baldwin. 
^Includes   Mathews,    St.    James,    Franklin. 

3Means   in   the   same    column    followed   by   the   same   letter   are   not   significantly 
ferent  at  the   5  C^     level   of  probability. 


dif- 


varieties  (C.P.  65-35  7  and  L.  65-67) 
were  more  susceptible;  and  3  varieties 
(C.P.  65-350,  L.  65-69,  and  C.P.  65- 
392)  were  more  resistant.  C.P.  65-350 
and  L.  65-69  showed  exceptional  re- 
sistance in  the  greenhouse,  even  more 
resistant  than  the  highly  resistant  C.P. 
47-193    (data  not  shown). 

In  the  field,  no  significant  differences 
in  spread  into  these  varieties  could  be 
measured  in  light  spread  areas.  Most 
of  the  varieties,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  most  susceptible  ones, 
C.P.  65-357,  C.P.  52-68,  and  L.  65- 
67,  took  little  or  no  mosaic  and  could 
be  rogued  at  these  locations.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  moderately  re- 
sistant C.P.  61-37  and  C.P.  65-312,  as 
well  as  the  more  resistant  varieties. 

In  the  medium  and  heavy  spread 
areas  on  the  other  hand,  varieties  dif- 
fered significantly  in  mosaic  resistance. 
The  incidence  of  mosaic  in  C.P.  65-350 
and  L  .65-69  was  only  6.5%  and 
2.9/^  respectively,  even  under  these 
conditions  and,  as  greenhouse  data  in- 
cated,  they  were  significantly  better 
than  C.P.  61-37.  C.P.  65-392  had 
more  mosaic  in  the  field  than  in  the 
greenhouse  and  was  the  only  variety  in 
the  test  for  which  greenhouse  and  field 
data  did  not  agree.  C.P.  65-312  and 
C.P.  61-37  were  intermediate  in  mosaic 
susceptibility  and,  as  in  the  greenhouse 
they  were  not  significantly  different. 
However,  these  two  moderately  re- 
sistant varieties  took  over  30  '  '(    mosaic 


in  the  high  spread  areas.  C.P.  65-35  7, 
C.P.  52-68  and  L.  65-67  were  signifi- 
cantly more  susceptible  to  mosaic  than 
C.P.  61-37,  and  would  probably  be- 
come saturated  with  mosaic  in  a  very 
short  time  under   these  conditions. 

Greenhouse  tests  for  mosaic  resis- 
tance were  conducted  for  1 00  other 
varieties  in  agronomic  yeild  trials  that 
have  not  yet  been  transferred  to  out- 
field locations  (Table  3).  Forty-five 
of  these  were  significantly  less  resis- 
tant than  C.P.  61-37  in  the  green- 
house. Fifty  two  varieties  were  not 
significantly  different  from  C.P.  61-37 
and  only  3  varieties  were  significantly 
more  resistant  than  C.P.  61-37.  Note 
that  every  C.P.  variety  that  could  be 
released  to  growers  before  19  76,  and 
every  L.  variety  that  could  be  released 
before  1975  are  included  in  these  tests. 

Discussion 

Areas  of  high  and  low  mosaic  satu- 
ration and  intense  and  light  field  spread 
are  apparent  to  all  who  travel  to  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  sugar  belt.  How- 
ever, the  reasons  for  and  implications 
of  this  phenomenon  are  not  completely 
understood. 

In  heavy  spread  areas,  mosaic  con- 
trol is  impossible  in  susceptible  varieties 
like  C.P.  65-35  7  and  L.  65-67.  They 
often  take  over  70  ' '"<  mosaic  in  a  single 
season.  Growers  in  these  areas  already 
recognize  the  futility  of  mosaic  control 
in  their  susceptible  commercial  va- 
rieties.   Any  susceptible  variety  intend- 
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Table 


3.       Mosaic    resistance    of    new    C.P.    and    L.    varieties    compared    to    C.P.    61-37    in 
greenhouse    experiments. 


Series 
tested 


Total 

varieties 

tested 


Mosaic    Resistance 


Less   than1 
C.P.   61-37 


Like1 
C.P.   61-37 


Better    than1 
C.P.  61-37 


no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

1966  C.P. 

15 

9 

4 

2 

1966  L. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1967  C.P. 

19 

7 

1  1 

1 

1967  L. 

18 

8 

10 

0 

1968  C.P. 

45 

18 

27 

0 

Total 

100 

45 

52 

3 

!When   means  are   grouped  at   5  %     level  of  P  by  Duncan  Multiple  Range  test. 


ed  for  this  area  will  have  to  be  grown 
virtually  saturated  with  mosaic  and 
must  be  sufficiently  tolerant  after  satu- 
ration to  compete  with  the  high  yield- 
ing N.Co.  310.  Susceptible,  intolerant 
varieties  should  not  be  released,  of 
course,  or  recommended  in  these  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  data  suggest 
that  mosaic  could  be  controlled,  at 
least  for  a  time,  in  susceptible  varieties 
in  areas  of  light  field  spread.  Field 
spread  in  new  varieties,  however, 
should  be  carefully  compared  to  other 
susceptible  varieties  in  the  area  and  the 
release  of  a  more  susceptible  variety 
should  be  avoided.  Furthermore  a 
grower  in  this  area  should  seriously 
consider  the  adverse  effect  on  his  over- 
all mosaic  situation  of  increasing  N.Co. 
310,  or  any  similar  very  susceptible 
variety.  In  particular  he  should  con- 
sider the  effect  that  mosaic  saturation 
would  have  on  other  susceptible,  but 
intolerant  varieties  that  he  might  be 
growing. 

How  will  moderately  resistant  va- 
rieties such  as  C.P.  61-37  or  C.P.  65- 
312,  perform  in  areas  of  light  and 
heavy  field  spread?  These  data  in- 
dicate that  they  could  be  kept  practi- 
cally mosaic-free  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  under  conditions  of  light  field 
spread.  However,  in  our  field  experi- 
ments in  heavy  spread  areas,  C.P.  61- 
37  and  C.P.  65-312  took  over  40% 
mosaic  in  a  single  year.  Commercial 
plantings  of  first  and  second  stubble 
cane  had  from  50  to  80%  mosaic  at 
these  locations.  Moderately  resistant 
varieties    will    become    badly    infected 


with  mosaic  in  these  areas  if  the  satu- 
rated susceptible  varieties  are  not 
gradually  replaced.  This  is  inevitable 
if  growers  assume  that  introduction  of 
clean  seed,  isolation,  and  roguing  would 
accomplish  as  little  in  these  moderate- 
ly resistant  varieties  as  it  accomplishes 
in  the  more  susceptible  varieties  in  the 
area. 

However,  we  found  some  evidence 
in  commercial  plantings  of  C.P.  61-37 
that  isolation  and  roguing  might  be 
more  effective  in  mosaic  control  in  a 
moderately  resistant  variety.  There 
was  only  20%  mosaic  in  commercial 
plantings  of  20  acres  or  more  in  C.P. 
61-37  plant  cane  at  Jeanerette.  In- 
fection was  much  lighter  than  in  the 
small  stubble  plots  that  provided  seed 
cane  for  these  plantings.  Perhaps  a 
combination  of  recovery  and  self-buf- 
fering in  the  larger  plantings  served  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  spread  and  the 
amount  of  mosaic  in  the  variety.  At 
Baldwin,  we  found  only  3.4%  mosaic 
in  C.P.  61-37  first  stubble  cane,  and 
only  4.2  %  in  plant  cane,  when  planted 
less  than  2  miles  from  the  nearest  bad- 
ly infected  cane. 

The  data  also  indicate  that  highly 
resistant  varieties  like  C.P.  65-350  and 
L.  65-69  would  take  little  mosaic  even 
in  heavy  spread  areas.  Mosaic  could 
be  controlled  in  these  varieties  with 
little  or  no  effort.  It  should  be  stressed, 
however,  that  these  varieties  have  not 
been  tested  sufficiently  to  determine 
their  suitability  as  commercial  canes 
and  either  variety  or  both  could  have 
serious  defects.  Furthermore,  only 
(Continued  on  page  216) 
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these  2  varieties  and  3  others  that 
could  be  available  to  the  industry  in 
the  next  decade  showed  a  very  high 
degree  of  resistance  in  the  greenhouse. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  industry  will  have 
a  full  complement  of  highly  resistant 
varieties  for  some  time  to  come. 
Summary 
Sugarcane  mosaic  is  present  through- 
out the  Louisiana  sugar  belt.  The  situa- 
tion is  most  critical  in  the  Southwestern 
area.  This  situation  can  only  be 
changed  by  a  shift  from  susceptible  to 
more  resistant  varieties.  There  are  as 
yet  no  acceptable,  highly  resistant, 
commercial  varieties  for  this  area.  The 
frequency  of  highly  resistant  varieties 
in  infield  and  outfield  tests  is  also  low. 
A  new  moderately  resistant  variety, 
C.P.  61-37,  is  being  increased  in  the 
area  and  there  is  also  a  large  number 
of  moderately  resistant  varieties  in  the 
test  program.  The  data  and  past  ex- 
perience in  the  field  indicate  that 
mosaic  might  be  controlled  even  in 
areas  of  heavy  spread  if  1  )  they  re- 
place enough  acreage  of  more  suscepti- 
ble mosaic  saturated  varieties  to  per- 
mit some  buffering;  and  2)  careful  at- 
tention is  given  to  introduction  of  clean 
seed,  isolation  and  roguing  cane  in- 
tended for  seed. 
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breeding  program  there)  and  E.  D. 
Paliatseas  produce  approximately 
200,000  seeds  from  about  100  crosses 
each  year  for  the  L.S.U.  variety  pro- 
gram. At  Canel  Point,  Florida  Dr.  N.I. 
James  produces  approximately  300,- 
000  seed  from  about  1  50  crosses  for 
the  U.S.D.A.  variety  program.  Mr. 
CO.  Grassel  produces  additional  seed 
from  crosses  with  wild  sugar  cane  va- 
rieties. 

In  the  next  article  we  will  look  at 
the  first  step  on  how  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  varieties  are  screened 
to  get  out  the  few  that  you,  the  grower 
can   use. 

o 

New   Orleans   Bank   For   Cooperatives 
Lowers  Interest  Rate 

The  Bank's  Board  of  Directors  re- 
cently approved  a  reduction  of  25 
points  in  the  Bank's  present  interest 
rate.  The  new  rate  of  8.50  per  cent 
will  apply  to  all  loans  both  outstanding 
on  June  1,  1970  and  granted  on  or 
after  that  date  until  further  change  is 
made. 

While  interest  rates  have  not  de- 
creased as  much  as  some  economists 
predicted,  the  June  issue  of  debentures 
cost  the  Bank  7.80  per  cent,  including 
commission.  Some  outstanding  deben- 
tures are  still  costing  8.75  per  cent, 
but  the  average  rate  is  down  to  8. 1  3 
per  cent.  Because  of  this  favorable 
trend  the  Bank  felt  justified  in  de- 
creasing rates. 

As  stated  many  times,  it  is  the 
Bank's  policy  to  adjust  rates  as  the 
cost  of  money  fluctuates. 


DOWN  THE  ROW 

(Continued   from  page  209) 
to  make. 

At  L.S.U.,  Drs.  S.J. P.  Chilton   (who 
originally    organized    and    set    up    the 
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STUDIES  TO  DETERMINE  THE  EFFECT  OF 

TETRACYCLINE  ANTIBIOTIC  ON  THE 

RATOON  STUNTING  DISEASE   (RDS) 

OF  SUGARCANE 


R.  J.  Steib  and  D.  M.  Tantera 


Recent  studies  in  Taiwan  have  indi- 
cated that  the  white  leaf  disease  of 
sugarcane  is  associated  with  a  Myco- 
plasma (PPLO)  organism.  The  di- 
sease has  long  been  thought  to  be 
caused  by  a  virus. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  RSD  may 
be  associated  with  a  Mycoplasma 
(PPLO)  organism.  Tetracycline  anti- 
biotic has  been  found  to  have  some 
effects  on  diseases  of  plants  which  are 
associated  with  Mycoplasma  organism. 
To  investigate  this  possibility,  studies 
using  Tetracycline  antibiotic  were  con- 
ducted during  the  fall  and  winter  sea- 
sons of    1969/1970. 

In  these  studies,  single  eye  seed 
pieces  of  varieties  C.P.  44-101  and 
C.P.  36-105  were  treated  with  various 
concentrations  of  Tetracycline  solution 
for  different  period^of  time.  After  the 
treatment,  they  were  planted  on  steri- 
lized soil  in  4  and  6  inchj*  pots  in  the 
green  house  maintained  at  75°F. 
Twenty  seed  pieces  were  used  for  each 
treatment.  After  1 2  weeks,  those 
which  had  germinated  were  examined 
in  the  immature  nodal  region  near  the 
growing  point  for  a  pink  discoloration 
Table    1. 


of  the  tissue;  a  method  used  to  deter- 
mine if  the  plant  is  infected  with  RSD. 

Treatments  which  were  used  in  the 
experiments  and  the  results  of  exami- 
nations for  RSD  symptoms  are  present- 
ed  in   the   following  Tables. 

Table  1  shows  the  results  of  an 
experiment  in  which  single-eye  seed 
pieces  of  diseased  and  disease-free 
C.P.  44-101  and  C.P.  36-105  were 
dipped  for  4  hours  in  either  200;  400; 
800,  or  1 200  ppm  Tetracycline  solu- 
tion. As  check,  similar  material  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  distilled 
water.  After  treatment,  they  were 
planted  in  the  greenhouse  for  observa- 
tion. 

Table  2  presents  the  result  of  a 
similar  experiment  in  which  single-eye 
seed  pieces  were  dipped  for  8  hours  in 
either  200  or  400  ppm  of  Tetracycline 
solution  before  planting  in  the  green- 
house. 

Table  3  shows  the  results  of  the 
experiment  in  which  single-eye  seed 
pieces  of  diseased  and  disease-free 
C.P.  44-101  and  C.P.  36-105  varities 
were  cut  under  either  200  or  400  ppm 


solution  of  Tetracycline,   and  then  left 
Number  of  plants  with  RSD  symptom  and  total  number  of  plants 
examined  from  experiment  in  which  single-eye  seed  pieces  were 
dipped  for  4  hours  in  various  concentration  of  Tetracycline  Hydro- 
chloride solution. 


Tetracycline   concentration    (ppm) 

Diseased    (D) 

Variety 

Diseased  Free 

(DF) 

200 

400 

800 

1200 

C.P.44-101 

(D) 

11/14 

13/13 

19/19 

9      /10 

Check* 

(D) 

19/19 

19/19 

10/10 

19    /19 

C.P.44-101 

(DF) 

0/15 

0/    7 

0/   7 

0/6 

Check* 

(DF) 

0/16 

0/17 

0/11 

5**/14 

C.P.36-105 

(D) 

18/21 

20/20 

8/   8 

10   /12 

Check* 

(D) 

22/22 

20/20 

10/10 

13   /13 

C.P.36-105 

(DF) 

0/17 

0/21 

0/1  1 

0      /13 

Check* 

(DF) 

0/21 

0/20 

0/22 

0      /   7 

*      treated  with  distilled  water 
**   symptoms  are  not  clear  cut. 
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for  another  5  minutes  under  the  solu- 
tion. After  the  treatment  they  were 
planted  in  the  green  house  for  observa- 
tion. As  a  check,  similar  materials  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  distilled 
water. 


of  the  ex- 
pieces    were 


Table  4  gives  the  result 
periment  in  which  seed 
planted  on  sterilized  soil  in  the  green 
house,  and  once  a  week  were  drenched 
with  either  200,400  or  800  ppm  solu- 
tion of  Tetracycline.  The  check  was 
watered  with  tap  water  every  day.  The 
plants  were  watered  with  tap  water  to 


maintain  growth  besides  being  drench- 
ed with  Tetracycline. 

From  the  data  presented  above  it 
appears  that  Tetracycline  Hydrochlo- 
ride solution  in  the  concentrations  and 
period  of  treatment  as  were  used  in 
these  experiments  does  not  have  any  ef- 
fect on  RSD  symptom  development  in 
the  plants  of  the  two  varieties  used. 

Further  experiments  with  Tetracy-| 
clines  as  well  as  attempts  to  grow  the 
organism  in  PPLO  medium  are  under- 
way. 


Table  2.  Number  of  plants  with  RSD  symptoms  per  total  plants  examined 
from  treatment  of  dipping  single-eye  seed  pieces  for  8  hours  in 
Tetracycline  Hydrochloride  solution  of  200  and  400  ppm. 


Concentration   ppm) 


Diseased    (D) 

Variety 

Diseased    free 

(DF) 

CP.44-101 

(D) 

Check* 

(D) 

C.P.44-101 

(DF) 

Check* 

(DF) 

C.P.36-105 

(D) 

Check* 

(D) 

C.P.36-105 

(DF) 

Check* 

(DF) 

200 


400 


13/13 

6      /   7 

19/19 

19   /19 

0/   7 

0/8 

0/17 

0      /19 

20/20 

17   /17 

20/20 

17   /17 

0/21 

0      /14 

0/21 

2**/18 

*      treated  with  distilled  water 
**    symptom  not  clear  cut. 


Table  3.  Number  of  plants  with  RSD  symptom  per  total  number  of  plants 
examined  from  treatments  in  which  single-eye  seed  pieces  were  cut 
under  Tetracycline  Hydrochloride  solution  of  various  concentra- 
tions. 


Concentration    (ppm) 


Diseased    (D) 

Variety 

Disease-free 

(DF) 

C.P.44-101 

(D) 

Check* 

(D) 

C.P.44-101 

(DF) 

Check* 

(DF) 

C.P.36-105 

(D) 

Check* 

(D) 

C.P.36-105 

(DF) 

Check* 

(DF) 

200 


400 


7/19 

18/18 

16/16 

19/19 

0/17 

0/20 

0/23 

0/22 

1  5    1  8 

17/17 

14/14 

15/15 

1/20 

0/18 

0    18 

0/19 

*    treated  with  distilled  water 
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Table  4.  Number  of  plants  with  RSD  symptom  per  total  number  of  plants 
examined  from  treatments  in  which  growing  plants  were  drenched 
once  a  week  with  Tetracycline  Hydrochloride  solutions  of  various 
concentrations. 


Tetracycline 

concentration 

Diseased 

(D) 

(ppm) 

Variety 

Diseased-free 

(DF) 

0* 

200* 

400* 

800* 

C.P.44-101 

(D) 

13/13 

12/12 

12/12 

13/13 

CP.44-101 

(DF) 

0/19 

0/15 

0/15 

0/15 

*  CP.36-105 

(D) 

9/  9 

11/11 

14/14 

15/15 

C.P.36-105 

(DF) 

0/1  1 

0/  9 

0/  5 

0/  9 

**   watered  with  tap  water  everyday 

*      watered  with  tap  water  everyday,  once  a  week  drenched  with  Tetracycline 
Hydrochloride  solution. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  208) 
Highlighted  on  the  program  will  be 
new  varieties  and  diseases  of  sugar 
cane.  Of  special  interest  will  be  the  re- 
port on  new  blood  lines  in  the  cane 
breeding  program.  This  basis  or  new 
blood  introduction  to  the  cane  breed- 
ing program  offers  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  industry  a  great  potential  for  in- 
crease in  yields  of  cane  per  acre  as  well 
as  freeze  damage  resistance. 

A  special  treat  for  the  committee 
will  be  the  visit  of  Dr.  Thomas  Theis, 
Chief,  Tobacco  and  Sugar  Crops 
Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington,   D.C. 

Dr.  James  Irvine,  Supt.  of  the 
Houma  Station  and  Mr.  Louis  Arce- 
neaux,  Chairman  of  the  committee  in- 
vite all  cane  growers  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  sugar  industry  to  attend 
this  meeting. 

Proportionate  Shares 

On  May  2 1 ,  Clay  Terry  presented 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  The  Florida  Sugar 
Cane  League,  and  the  Louisiana  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  at  the  Annual  Pro- 
portionate Share  Hearing  in  Miami, 
Florida. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  was  to 
hear  testimony  pertinent  to  establish- 
ing proportionate  shares  (cane  acreage 
allotments)    for  the    1971 -crop  in  Lou- 


isiana and  Florida. 

Mr.  Terry  recommended  that  1971 
acreages  be  increased  1  5  %  above  the 
1970  level.  This  would  mean  330,061 
acres  for  Louisiana  and  205,988  acres 
for  Florida. 

In  addition,  the  industry  requested 
150  acres  to  be  set  aside  in  Louisiana 
and    1  00   Florida  for  new  growers. 

The  recommended  acreage  set  aside 
for  handling  appeals  and  corrections 
was  150  acres  in  Louisiana  and  100 
acres  in  Florida. 

The  Department  was  asked  to  issue 
the  1971  Proportionate  Share  Determi- 
nation as  early  as  possible  and  no  later 
than  August  1,  1970.  It  was  urged 
that  the  deadline  for  requests  for  new- 
producer  shares  be  made  no  later  than 
September     1 . 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will 
allow  this  increase.  This  recommenda- 
tion seems  very  reasonable  to  us. 
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FEN  AC  RlHS 

No.  1  Weedkiller 

for  Sugar  Cane 


AfncHem 


■  FENAC  PLUS  is  cleared  for  use  on  every  variety  of  plant  cane  now 
released.  ■  FENAC  PLUS  comes  in  liquid  form,  and  is  simple  to  use. 
First  name  in  herbicide  research     Just  measure— mix— and  spray.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  shut 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.         down  for  a  time— no  need  to  worry  about  the  herbicide  settling  out. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  ■  FENAC  PLUS  mixes  with  water  to  form  a  true  solution. 

FENAC  PLUS-THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH   SUGAR  CANE  WEED  CONTROL  IS   MEASURED 
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WASHteTON 


By:  Horace  Godfrey 


1971   Agricultural  Appropriations  Bill 


On  June  4th,  Congressman  Whitten,  it  represents  the  source  of  food,  cloth- 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  ing  and  shelter  for  all  Americans,  and 
Appropriations  for  USDA  for  the  fiscal  further,  represents  the  largest  indi- 
year  beginning  July  1,  1970.  In  re-  vidual  market  for  labor  and  industry, 
porting  the  bill,  Chairman  Whitten  and  Public  Health  and  Safety — We  might 
his  Committee  made  some  detailed  term  this  "an  appropriation  for  protec- 
comments  of  interest  to  all  Americans.  tion  of  the  public  health,"  for  it  carries 
Space  does  not  permit  inclusion  of  all  funds  for  inspection  of  the  meats  and 
the  comments  but  since  they  were  vegetables  which  go  on  our  tables, 
listed  under  many  sub-headings,  we  are  Funds  are  included  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
including  the  major  sub-headings  and  vide  for  inspection  of  1  00  per  cent  of 
some   quotes.  the  red  meat  marketed  in  the  United 

The     Impact     of     Agriculture — The  States  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 

Department   of   Agriculture,    identified  This   same   goal  will   soon  be   reached 

with  5.1   per  cent  of  our  people  of  the  for   poultry.     The   Economy — Or   per- 

farm,  in  reality  represents  the  94.9  per  haps  we   should    term   this   a  bill    "for 

cent   of  the   non-farmers  more   closely  the  protection  of  industry  and  labor." 

than   does   any   other   department,    for  (Continued  on  page  230) 


THOMAS  THEIS 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Theis  on  May  30.  Dr.  Theis  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
were  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Elizabeth  City, 
North  Carolina,  while  returning  home  from  a  vacation.  Dr. 
Theis  became  Chief  of  the  Tobacco  and  Sugar  Crops  Re- 
search Branch  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland,  in  1961.  Dr.  Theis  came  to  Beltsville  from 
the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico. 
In  Puerto  Rico  his  work  involved  pathological  investigations 
on  a  number  of  plants  including  bananas,  cereals,  and  vege- 
tables. He  also  did  research  on  the  effect  of  stem  rust  on 
wheat,    oats,    and  barley. 

Dr.  Theis  received  both  his  bachelor's  degree  and  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  untimely  death 
at  the  age  of  52  has  brought  an  end  to  a  successful  career  as 
a  research  administrator.  During  his  administration,  support 
for  sugarcane  research  programs  were  extended  considerably 
through  his  coordination  of  industry  needs  and  research  ef- 
forts. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


By:  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Pollution 


Everyone  knows  pollution  is  bad 
and  something  must  be  done  about  it. 
It  is  a  most  important  problem  and  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  already 
started  control  measures  to  do  their 
part  to  help  in  the  overall  problem. 
Everyone  of  us  as  well  as  all  industries 
and  agriculture  add  in  some  way  to 
this  thing  called  pollution.  However, 
well  meaning  civil  servants  as  well  as 
many  first  class  politicians  and  some 
who  are  not,  are  using  the  word  pollu- 
tion to  beat  the  drums  to  get  recogni- 
tion. 

Pollution  will  be  in  the  news  for  a 
long  time.  The  ball  is  rolling.  Many 
foolish  things  will  be  done.  Some  in- 
dustries will  be  forced  to  do  very  re- 
diculous  things  for  very  little  or  no  rea- 
son. It  will  take  a  long  time  before  the 
general  public  will  be  able  to  look  at 
the  problem  of  pollution  in  its  proper 
prospective.  There  is  presently  too 
much  bally-hoo  on  the  subject  and 
everyone  wants  to  ride  on  the  clean- 
up wave.  After  a  while  and  when  most 
of  the  flagrant  misuse  of  our  environ- 
ment is  corrected,  the  public  will  come 
to  know  and  realize  that  some  pollu- 
tion must  be  tolerated  and  is  necessary 
to  keep  this  great  standard  of  living 
we  in  America  enjoy.  It  is  never  point- 
ed out  by  those  beating  the  drums  for 
pollution  abatement  that  poor  and 
under  developed  nations  suffer  very 
little  from  pollution  and  that  their  suf- 
ferings are  disease,  poverty  and  starva- 
tion. 

American  agriculture  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Science,  technology, 
and  the  American  know-how  have  pro- 
vided food,  fiber,  and  shelter  at  prices 
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that  everyone  can  afford  and  still  have 
time  for  leisure  and  recreation.  Pesti- 
cides have  materially  helped  to  make 
these  things  possible.  Without  them 
food  would  be  much  more  costly, 
scarce,  and  of  poor  quality.  There 
have  been  some  problems  with  pesti- 
cides. However,  most  are  local  in  na- 
ture and  are  usually  corrected.  Food 
production  per  unit  of  land  is  high.  It 
is  a  fact  that  one  farm  worker  provides 
food  for  himself  and  about  50  other 
people.  An  amazing  thing  is  that  this 
is  on  about  80  million  acres  less  than 
in    1950. 

The  question  has  been  asked 
whether  pesticides  have  greatly  af- 
fected wildlife.  The  answer  is  no. 
There  is  much  more  game  today  than 
30  years  ago  in  spite  of  pesticides,  ex- 
panding cities,  roads,  airports  and  in- 
dustrial  spreads   over   the   countryside. 

Agriculture  has  helped  in  pollution 
abatement  in  many  ways  which  are  not 
recognized.  Grass  and  trees  are  plant- 
ed almost  immediately  following  a 
forest  fire.  This  stops  both  wind  and 
water  errosion  which  causes  air  and  I 
stream  pollution.  Farmers  use  terrac- 
ing, contour  rows,  and  field  grading  to  j 
prevent  run-off.  This  helps  to  keep  i 
clean,  clear  streams  for  fishing  and 
recreation.  Agriculture  has  createcL 
some  problems  and  these  must  not  be' 
swept  under  the  rug.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  control  these  problems 
and  insist  that  regulations  and  control 
of  pesticides  be  based  on  sound  infor- 
mation and  the  good  and  the  bad  from 
them   to   be   carefully   evaluated. 

On    the    subject    of    pesticides,    cane 
growers  should  do  everything  possible 
(Continued  on  page  230) 
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Down  with 
sugar  eaters! 


You  can  stop  the  gluttonous 
sugarcane  borer  that  weakens 
stalks,  decreases  the  amount 
and  purity  of  juice,  and  lowers 
sucrose  content. 

Just  spray  your  cane  with 
low-cost  ®GUTHION  Liquid  Con- 
centrate. 


Bagasse  from  sugarcane 
treated  with  GUTHION  insecti- 
cide according  to  directions  can 
be  used  as  feed  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  without  fear  of  illegal 
residues. 

Order  GUTHION  Liquid  Con- 
centrate from  your  dealer  now! 


JBfBi 


Chemagro 
Corporation 

®  KANSAS  CITY,   MISSQURI  64120 
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For  the  best  weed  control 


Controls  seedling  Johnsongrass 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar'' 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAR 

*  M  W  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 

Gives  you  higher  yields 


mm$m> 


■■■■■■■-■■  ,. ...     ■ 


flip  2    './;:-    C;:;t      ' 
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Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row. 


tide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 
for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar" 
from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


HHHJ: 

"EG  U  S  PAT  Off 

Better  things  for  better  living 
...through  chemistry 
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CANE  TALK 


By:   Howard   Robichaux 


Crop  Condition 


Since  there  was  very  little  rain  in  the 
month  of  April,  farmers  were  able  to 
do  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  in 
the  field.  Many  or  perhaps,  all  of  the 
growers  throughout  the  cane  belt  com- 
pleted the  fertilizing  operations  before 
May  20.  Several  weeks  ago  the  stub- 
ble crop  appeared  to  be  grassy.  Yet 
the  excellent  weather  conditions  al- 
lowed farmers  to  apply  their  herbicides 
properly,  thereby,  achieving  satisfac- 
tory weed  control  in  the  fields.  Cane 
is  now  a  dark  green  color,  fields  are 
fairly  clean,  and  this  season  is  off  to  a 
good    start. 

L.60-25 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  my  last  article, 
I  reported  to  you  that  plant  cane  and 
first  stubble  of  L.60-25  was  showing 
well  and  1  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is 
continuing  to  do  so.  Yet,  you  will  re- 
call that  second  year  stubble  of  this 
variety  gave  cause  for  concern  through- 
out the  cane  belt.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
a  considerable  amount  of  this  second 
year  stubble  L.60-25  has  improved  im- 
mensely. In  fact  it  has  done  so  well, 
that  plantations  such  as  Oaklawn, 
Billeaud,  and  Armant,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  plow  out  much  of  the  L.60- 
25,  are  now  planning  to  keep  all  or 
most  of  it.  Much  of  L.60-25  was 
shaved  and  it  improved  considerably 
since  this  was  done.  Yet,  in  some 
places  this  variety  improved  without 
shaving.  There  is  still  some  weak  sec- 
ond year  stubble  L.60-25  around  and 
some  has  been  plowed. 
New    Varieties    Observed    For    Mosaic 

For  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  been 
observing  closely  how  three  of  our 
newer  varieties  of  sugar  cane  are  act- 
ing as  far  as  mosaic  disease  is  con- 
cerned.    I  will  discuss  each  as  follows: 

CP.  61-37 

This  variety  is  rated  moderately  re- 
sistant to  mosaic  disease.  In  most  in- 
stances this  variety  has  lived  up  to  its 
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rating.  In  many  areas  I  have  found  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  at  roguing 
this  variety.  If  it  is  not  rogued  at  this 
time,  in  the  next  two  to  three  years, 
it  might  well  be  compared  to  some  of 
our  more  susceptible  commercial  va 
rieties. 

L.62-96 
This  variety  is  rated  moderately  su- 
sceptible to  mosaic  disease.  Since  this 
variety  was  released  only  last  year,  mo- 
saic disease  has  not  yet  become  a  big 
problem  throughout  the  industry. 
There  are  several  places  known  as 
"mosaic  hotspots"  in  the  State.  Here 
the  variety  has  become  badly  infected 
and  cannot  be  rogued.  Attempts  to 
rogue  seed  cane  should  be  made  now 
and  some  thought  should  be  given  to 
isolating  and  buffering  with  CP.  61-37 
at  the  time  of  planting. 

L.  60-25 

This  variety  is  susceptible  to  mosaic 
disease.  There  are  only  a  few  areas  ! 
in  the  State  where  it  is  economically 
feasible  to  rogue  this  variety.  There  is 
a  need  for  better  understanding  as  to 
a  variety's  susceptibility  and  resistance 
to  mosaic  disease  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer.  Varieties  such  as  CP.  61-37' 
could  be  kept  farily  free  from  mosaic 
and  be  used  as  a  buffer  in  seed  plots. 
Roguing  Classes  Progress  Well 

After  seven  class  meetings  with  nine 
hardworking  Franklin  High  School 
boys  chosen  by  teachers  Pat  McCoin 
and  Harold  Harris,  I  can  say  that  these 
boys  have  learned  some  important 
points  about  roguing  sugar  cane.  The* 
final  class  meeting  was  Saturday, 
May  9,  at  the  farm  of  Ronald  Hebert. 
Dr.  Dick  Breaux  of  the  Houma  Experi- 
ment Station  was  here  to  observe 
and  comment  on  any  points  I  may  have 
missed  while  working  with  these  young 
boys.  We  hope  that  the  boys  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  summer  jobs  so  that 
this  program  can  be  expanded  to  more 
areas   in   the   State   next   year. 
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New  J&L  loader/harvester  team 
speeds  harvest  time. 


A  complete  loading  cycle  for  the  J&L  L-16  loader  requires  only  18 
seconds,  making  this  loader  one  of  the  fastest  loaders  available, 
i  It  loads  up  to  75  tons  of  cane  per  hour,  and  has  2000  lbs. 
lift  capacity.  Full  12  ft.  6  in.  grab  clearance 
permits   use  with    larger,    higher  field  carts 
Hydrostatic  drive  eliminates  clutch 
problems,  reduces  maintenance. 
The  L-16  is  powered  by  a  Caterpillar 
Model  3145   Diesel  engine  and 
power  steering  is  included  as 
standard  equipment. 
Optional  4-wheel  drive  available. 
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HOIMIROIM® 


J&L's  new  S-ll  Harvester  cuts  and  stacks  an  average  of  10  acres 
of  cane  in  8  hours.   Deep  scrolls  along  gathering  arms  increase 
harvester  performance  in  recumbent  cane.  Hydraulically 
powered  topping  mechanism  assures  positive  cutting 
action.  Gathering  arms  raise   and    lower  independently 
or  together.  Separator  discharges  either  right  or 
left  to  keep  tops  out  of  heap  row.  The  new 
S-ll  is  powered  by  a  Caterpillar  Model  3145 
Diesel  engine,  and  power  steering  is  included 

as  standard  equipment. 
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HOIMIRON,  P.  O.  Box  3140.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96B02 
JGL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  620.  JeBnaracce 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  223) 

The  producers  of  agricultural  products 
spend  nearly  $30  billion  a  year  for 
goods  and  services  to  produce  crops 
and  livestock;  another  $12  billion  a 
year  for  food,  clothing,  drugs,  furni- 
ture, appliances,  etc.  Nutrition — This 
bill  could  be  called  "the  peoples  bill" 
because  of  its  contribution  to  human 
nutrition  and  aid  to  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  do  not  have  an 
adequate  diet.  Last  year  the  Congress 
appropriated  a  total  of  $610  million, 
an  increase  of  $270  million,  for  food 
stamps.  For  1971,  the  Committee  has 
restored  the  special  milk  program 
which  will  provide  about  3  billion  half- 
pints  of  milk  to  about  1  7  million 
schoolchildren.  Included  in  the  bill  is 
$200,000,000  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  for  an  estimated  6.6  mil- 
lion   needy   children. 

Agriculture   Remains   Basic — In   the 

opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  consider  agriculture  as 
a  less  essential  part  of  our  national 
economy,  and  to  reduce  funds  needed 
for  its  continued  support,  threatens  our 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad.  History 
teaches  us  that  the  food-deficit  coun- 
tries of  the  world  started  on  their  de- 
cline by  failing  to  give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  their  basic  natural  resources. 
Low  farm  income  triggers  financial  de- 
pression— It  has  been  stated  that  the 
seeds  of  the  Great  Depression  were 
sown  in  the  agricultural  depression  of 
the  1920s  which  followed  the  First 
World  War.  The  failure  to  maintain 
farm  exports  or  to  support  farm  prices 
and  thus  to  maintain  farmers'  purchas- 
ing power  weakened  banking  and  busi- 
ness. Past  achievements  of  American 
Agriculture — The  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  been  a  blessing  to 
the  consumers  of  the  world.  It  has  pro- 
vided a  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome 
and  nutritious  foods  which  U.S.  con- 
sumers have  come  to  accept  and  take 
for  granted.  Because  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  American  agriculture, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
years  have  enjoyed   a  standard   of  liv- 


ing never  before  attained  anywhere  in 
the  world. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  224) 
to  prevent  putting  Guthion  in  streams 
during  the  coming  borer  control  pro- 
gram. Warn  pilots  that  fish  kills  are 
bad,  and  these  create  a  poor  image  for 
the   sugar   industry. 
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CHIEF  ENGINEER  WANTED 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Factory 

Address    Inquiry    To: 
Susjar    Bulletin,     414    Whitney    Bldg. 
New   Orleans,    La.    70130 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box    488,    Napoleonville,    La. 
Phone:   369-3431 


CONTACT   COMMITTEE  MEETING 

JUNE    18,    1970 

9:00   a.m. 

Municipal    Auditorium 
Houma,    Louisiana 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 
1460   South   Peten   St. 

New    Orleane,    La. 
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STANDARD  has  a  solution. . . 

to  water  pollution! 

No  gearbox.  No  blades. 
Yet  4.85  lbs.  Oa/hp/hr. 

How's  that  for  aeration! 


Penberthy  Jet  Aeration  is  the  most 
efficient  method  of  wastewater 
aeration  available  today.  It  deliv- 
ers oxygen  transfer  efficiency  as 
high  as  37%!  Yields  up  to  4.85 
pounds  of  oxygen  per  horsepower 
per  hour!  Yet  the  design's  basic 
simplicity  assures  low  initial,  in- 
stallation, and  maintenance  costs. 
No  moving  parts.  The  Penberthy 
Jet  Aeration  system  requires  no 
beaters,  agitators,  or  associated 
special  motors,  gearboxes  or  drive 
shafts.  The  working  end  of  the  sys- 
tem has  no  moving  parts;  needs 
minimum  maintenance.  Because 
the  aeration  ejectors  are  sub- 
merged at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
they  are  unaffected  by  adverse 
weather  conditions  like  icing,  and 
normal  basin  level  changes  have 
very  little  effect  on  performance. 
Operating  method.  By  recirculat- 
ing effluent  and  low  pressure  air 
through  Penberthy's  efficient  aer- 
ation ejectors,  an  intimate  mixture 
of  the  two  is  achieved.  This  mix- 
ture of  finely-divided  air  bubbles 
and  effluent  is  then  discharged 
into  the  basin,  where  it  induces 
the  most  thorough  mixing  of  con- 
tents that  is  possible.  Dissolved 
oxygen  level  and  dispersion  of  sus- 
pended solids  are  the  result  of 
thorough  mixing.  The  gentle  shear- 
ing action  in  the  jet  maintains  the 
activated  sludge  mass  at  uniform 
size,  which  assures  good  solid 
separation,  while  the  mixing  ac- 
tion of  the  aerator  sweeps  the  tank 
bottom   to   positively   prevent   un- 

) 


blends  effluent  and  air  into  high-velocity  homogeneous  mixture. 


wanted  sludge  deposition.  All  of 
this  guarantees  the  most  efficient 
rate  of  biochemical  reaction. 
The  system  is  easily  adaptable  to 
automatic  control  through  moni- 
toring of  the  dissolved  oxygen  level 
in  the  wastewater.  This  allows  the 
optimum  use  of  horsepower  and 
minimizes  operating  costs  by  pro- 
viding the  level  of  operation  re- 
quired for  any  specific  hydraulic 
or  BOD  load: 

Systems  or  components.  A  product 
of  Penberthy-industry's  long- 
established  source  for  the  widest 
line  of  jet  products  available  to- 


day-these  aerators  are  available 
as  complete,  custom-designed, 
ready-to-install  systems  ...  or  as 
separate  components.  Later  up- 
grading or  expanding  of  these  sys- 
tems to  handle  increased  loads  is 
completely  practical. 


Compact  ejectors  have  no  moving  parts, 
use  standard  compressor,  pumping,  piping. 
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STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

STANDARDIZE 
ON 
\^     STANDARD 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

522-6641 

June    15,    1970 
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FENAC  pju§ 

No.  1  Weedkiller 

for  Sugar  Cane 


fllllCHBfo 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania 


■  Easy  to  apply  regardless  of  field  moisture  conditions.  If  wet, 
fly  it  on— if  dry,  ground  spray  it  on.  ■  Easy  to  use  liquid— just 
measure,  mix  and  spray.  No  settling  out  if  you  shut  down. 
Forms  a  true  solution  when  mixed  with  water.  ■  Cleared  for  use 
on  all  varieties  of  plant  cane. 


FENAC  PLUS-THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH   SUGAR  CANE  WEED  CONTROL  IS   MEASURED 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
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IN 


WASHINGTON 


By:  Horace  Godfrey 


J 


Food   Costs  —  Farm   Prices 


Publication  of  a  new  edition  of 
"Food  Costs — Farm  Prices"  has  been 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, House  of  Representatives.  This 
revision  comes  at  a  time  when  decisi- 
ons are  being  made  which  could  have 
a  vital  and  lasting  effect  on  American 
agriculture.  Legislation  which  has 
shaped  farm  price  support  programs 
since  1965  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year  unless  some  action 
is  taken  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  absence  of  action  and  if  the 
1965  legislation  is  permitted  to  expire, 
the  old  1958  Farm  Act  would  auto- 
matically go  into  effect  with  a  return 
to  conditions  that  led  to  a  build  up  of 
a  surplus  of  several  agricultural  com- 
modities, bulging  warehouses  and  de- 
pressed farm  prices.  The  facts  and 
figures  presented  in  the  revised  edition 
show  clearly  that  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  1965  Act,  farmers  in 
the  United  States  still  are  not  getting 
a  fair  return  on  their  investment  of 
time,  labor  and  money. 

The  study  shows  for  instance,  that 
notwithstanding  higher  prices  received 
by  farmers  in  1969  for  some  com- 
modities, their  average  return  for 
1967-1969  was  still  3%  below  the 
comparable  three  year  base  period  of 
1947-1949.  However,  in  this  same 
twenty  year  period,  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers for  food  at  retail  level  increas- 
ed 48%.  The  net  income  of  farmers 
in  1969  was  only  3%  above  the  1947- 
1949  base  period  while  the  hourly 
earnings  of  manufacturing  workers 
have  increased  by    1  3  1  %    and  corpor- 


ate dividends  by  235  %. 

Another  evidence  of  the  disparity  in 
farmer — non-farmer  income  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  fact  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  currently  is  spending  only 
16 J/2%  of  its  income  after  taxes  for 
food.  A  year  ago  they  spent  17%. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  22.2  %.  Com- 
pare this  with  Western  Europe  and 
other  areas  ....  where  in  Western 
Europe  the  average  family  spends  app- 
roximately 25%  and  the  Soviet  Union 
almost  50%  and  in  Asia  an  estimated 
75%.  The  ability  of  American  ag- 
riculture to  feed  and  clothe  the  300 
million  people  or  more  who  will  inhabit 
the  United  States  by  the  year  2000  can 
be  assured  only  if  the  farmer  gets  a 
return  sufficient  to  use  efficient,  mod- 
ern equipment,  meet  his  labor  costs 
and  use  necessary  fertilizers,  pesticides 
and  other  chemicals. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  ur- 
ban-oriented Congress  determines  what 
is  and  what  is  not  to  be  done  in  the 
enactment  of  farm  legislation.  Out  of 
435  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, only  41  come  from  districts 
which  have  25%  or  more  of  their 
people  living  on  farms  Only  83  have 
as  much  as  1  5  %  of  their  people  living 
on  farms.  Twenty-one  states  do  not 
have  even  one  district  with  as  much 
as  1 5  %  farm  population.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  get  farm  legislation  (includ- 
ing sugar  legislation,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  calendar  year,  1971) 
supportt  must  be  obtained  from  urban 
Americans  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


By:  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


The  cultivation  of  the  present  crop 
has  been  completed.  There  is  very 
little  cane  growers  can  do  between  now 
and  harvest  that  will  affect  the  yield 
of  this  crop.  The  crop  has  been  laid- 
by. 

Although  there  is  much  less  grass 
in  the  stubble  cane  now  than  six  weeks 
ago,  stubble  cane  is  still  grassy.  There 
is  also  more  Johnson  grass  in  plant 
cane  this  year  than  in  recent  years. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  but 
probably  the  most  important  reason  is 
the  wet  conditions  in  March  which  pre- 
vented cultivation.  Without  the  chem- 
ical weed  control  program,  this  crop 
would  have  been  completely  taken 
over  by  weeds  and  grass  and  prob- 
ably would  have  been  a  failure.  In  gen- 
eral, the  grass  in  plant  cane  will  not 
greatly  affect  yields  of  cane  this  year 
but  will  produce  seed  which  will  cause 
considerable  trouble  next  year. 

Growers  are  again  reminded  that  L. 
62-96,  the  variety  released  last  year, 
rarely  produces  many  suckers  in  plant 
cane.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  L.  62- 
96plant  cane  has  produced  good  yields 
during  the  years  this  variety  was  being 
tested  before  release.  The  barrel  is 
large  and  most  of  the  suckers  produced 
make  millable  stalks.  The  variety  gen- 
erally produces  a  heavy  stand  in  stub- 
ble cane. 

Growers  in  the  Teche,  who  received 
seed  cane  of  L.  62-96  trucked  in  from 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  should  not 
try  to  judge  the  variety  by  the  stand 
received  this  year.  The  seed  was  badly 
lodged  and  was  again  blown  down  by 
a  five  inch  rainstorm  the  night  before 
it  was  cut.    The  cane  was  badly  butch- 
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ered  while  being  cut  and  transloaded. 
It  was  then  dumped  on  a  concrete  pad, 
rebundled  and  re-handled  before  ar- 
riving at  the  farm.  All  of  this  handling 
causes  breaks  and  bruises  which  help 
to  produce  poor  stands.  This  is  always 
noticed  in  the  Outfield  Test  Plots  when 
cane  is  hauled  in  from  other  areas.  In 
fact,  when  seed  is  hauled  in  from  other 
areas,  the  variety  is  never  placed  in  the 
experiment  until  the  next  year  when 
local  seed  is  available.  Stands  from 
seed  hauled  in  from  other  areas  are 
generally  not  as  good  as  stands  from 
seed  taken  locally. 

Wage  Hearing 

The  U.S.D.A.  wage  hearing  was 
held  in  Houma,  June  5,  1970.  Mr.  P. 
J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  a  Franklin,  La., 
cane  grower,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
League  Employee  Relations  Committ- 
ee, testified  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  and  recommended 
no  change  in  wage  rates  for  field  wor- 
kers. He,  also,  spoke  for  the  Louisiana 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Dr.  Joe  R.  Campbell,  also,  testified  ; 
at  this  hearing  for  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry.  It  is  hoped  that  the  data 
presented  by  both  Mr.  deGravelles 
and  Dr.  Campbell  will  convince  the 
U.S.D.A.  that  wages  should  remain  the 
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CHIEF  ENGINEER  WANTED 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Factory 

Address     Inquiry    To: 
Sugar    Bulletin,     414    Whitney    Bldg. 
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DOWN 
THE  ROW 


By:  Earl  J.  Hicks 


The  Louisiana  Variety  Program 


In  the  first  article  on  the  Louisiana 
Variety  Program  we  looked  at  the 
seedling  greenhouse  work.  We  saw 
how  the  true  seed  was  produced  and 
how  Agronomists,  Pathologists,  and 
Physiologists  work  together  in  making 
recommendations  to  the  sugar  cane 
breeders.  Now  we  will  examine  the 
next  phase  of  our  variety  program. 

The  Seedling  Nurseries 

Preparations  to  establish  the  seed- 
ling nurseries  begin  in  mid  January. 
Scientists  have  about  300,000  seedlings 
in  the  greenhouses.  After  the  seedlings 
have  made  about  4  to  6  inches  of 
growth  in  pots  the  Mosaic  inoculations 
begin.  By  mid  April  about  75  %  of  the 
300,000  seedlings  show  Mosaic  symp- 
toms and  are  eliminated.  The  60,000 
to  75,000  seedlings  that  remain  healthy 
are  transplanted  to  the  field.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  each  seedling  is  a 
different  sugar  cane  variety. 

Scientist  take  records  and  make  ob- 
servations but  no  final  evaluation  is 
made  on  individual  seedlings.  Instead 
the  seedlings  are  studied  as  families 
and  scientists  get  valuable  information 
on  how  varieties  react  when  crossed. 
No  selections  are  made  in  the  plant 
cane  nursery.  The  plant  cane  nurseries 
are  cut  and  selection  is  made  the  next 
year  in  the  stubble  crop.  Reasons  for 
not  selecting  in  plant  cane  include:  (  1  ) 
too  short  a  growing  season  (usually 
about  5  months)  and  (2)  the  breeders 
feel  that  some  natural  selection  against 
poor  stubbling  varieties  occurs  in  the 
stubble  crop. 
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In  the  stubble  nursery  the  scientist 
looks  at  each  seedling  individually.  In 
the  spring  selection  is  based  on  winter 
survival,  vigor,  good  agromonic  type, 
and  mosaic  resistance.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  scientists  continue  to  rate 
and  evaluate.  In  September  selection 
pressure  is  increased.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  stalk  number,  stalk  diameter, 
vigor  or  stalk  height,  absence  of  pith, 
diseases,  and  other  defects.  When  a 
single  stool  or  variety  is  selected  two 
stalks  are  cut  and  set  aside  to  be  brixed 
with  a  hand  refractometer.  Only  those 
canes  which  meet  or  exceed  the  stand- 
ard are  replanted.  Interplanted  with 
the  seedling  nurseries  are  the  standard 
varieties,  L.  60-25,  C.P.  52-68,  C  P. 
43-103,  and  C.P.  61-37. 

Approximately  20%  of  the  seed- 
lings originally  planted  are  brixed  and 
about  50%  of  the  canes  brixed  are  re- 
jected. In  the  seedling  stage  then, 
about  98  %  of  the  seedlings  are  dis- 
carded. After  the  selection  in  the  stub- 
ble single  stool  nurseries  the  seedlings 
are  usually  reduced  to  about  7,500  va- 
rieties. These  7,500  varieties  are  now 
ready  for  the  next  phase  in  the  testing 
program — the  pre-replicated  line  trials. 

At  L.S.U.  Dr.  Louis  Anzalone,  Jr. 
handles  the  selection  and  seedling 
nurseries  while  Dr.  Richard  D.  Breaux 
and  Mr.  Preston  H.  Dunckelman  do 
the  same  work  at  the  U.S.D.A.  sugar 
cane  field  station  in  Houma,  La. 

Next  time  we  will  look  at  the  pre- 
replicated  line  trials. 
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For  the  best  weed  control 

Controls  seedling  Johnsonqrass 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 
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Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAR 

#  JL  W  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 

Gives  you  higher  yields 


_ Pff^^Sl^SgK^te  ;.  ■    :-;:^: 


Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  ccfntrol  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row. 


tide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 
for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar" 
from  your  local  dealer  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
July    1,     1970 


Better  things  for  better  living 
. .  .through  chemistry 
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SWEET  SORGHUM  GROWING  IN 
LOUISIANA 


Rouby    J.    Matherne] 


The  sugarcane  harvest  season  in 
Louisiana  begins  about  mid-October 
and  ends  in  December.  Raw  sugar 
mills  are  idle  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  There  would  be  economic  ad- 
vantages if  mills  could  operate  for  a 
longer  period.  Harvesting  cannot  safe- 
ly be  extended  Beyond  December, 
since  the  first  freezes  generally  occur 
in  November  and  the  crop  would  be 
exposed  to  considerable  freeze  dam- 
age. Earlier  harvesting  would  be  poss- 
ible with  sugarcane  varities  having  high 
sucrose  early  in  the  season.  A  plant 
that  matures  earlier  than  sugarcane 
would  permit  an  even  longer  harvest 
period.  Sweet  sorghum  might  fill  this 
requirement.  Experiments  carried  out 
at  the  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station, 
Houma,  La.,  studied  dates  of  planting, 
time  of  harvest,  plant  spacing,  ferti- 
lization, and  keeping  quality. 

Experimental  Procedure 

All  experiments  were  conducted 
with  the  Rio  variety  of  sweet  sorghum 
on  Commerce  silt  loam.  In  1968  the 
effects  of  date  of  planting  and  stages  of 
maturity  on  yield  were  studied.  Plant- 
ings were  made  on  March  1  5,  April  1  5, 
and  May  1  5  in  hills  24  inches  apart 
on  rows  42  inches  wide.  Four  repli- 
cations of  1/124  acre  plots  in  a  split 
plot  factorial  experiment  were  used. 
Harvest  dates  at  three  stages  were  se- 
lected:   anthesis    (early),    hard    dough 

(medium),   and  one  month  after  hard 
dough    (late). 

Milling  tests  similar  to  those  of  Ar- 
ceneaux  and  Davidson  (  1  )2  were  con- 
ducted   on   August    7    and    August    20, 

1968.  Effects  of  the  removal  of  differ- 
ent plant  parts  on  extraction  and  juice 


1  Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U. 
S.    Department    of    Agriculture,    Houma,    La. 

-  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
help  of  Mr.  Lester  Davidson,  formerly  Re- 
search Agronomist,  who  performed  the  mil- 
ling   tests. 


quality  were  measured.  Identical  treat-  j 
ments  and  milling  procedures  were 
used,  and  each  test  included  five  treat- 
ments with  three  40-stalk  samples  from 
stalks  planted  May  1  5.  The  five  treat-( 
ments  were:  I.  Entire  above  ground 
portion  of  the  plant;  II.  Entire  stalks  j 
with  seed  heads  removed;  III.  Stalks  | 
with  seed  heads  and  leaf  blades  re- 
moved; IV.  Stalks  with  leaf  blades  and 
upper  one-third  of  stalks  removed;  and 
V.  The  upper  one-third  of  the  stalk 
removed  in  treatment  IV.  Samples 
were  milled  four  times  without  macera- 
tion water  (32  tons  pressure  on  the  top 
roll).  Juice  from  the  first  milling  was 
weighed  and  analyzed;  the  undiluted 
juice  from  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  millings  was  combined,  weighed, 
and  analyzed.  Final  bagasse  was 
weighed.  From  these  data,  six  repli- 
cations of  each  treatment  were  com- 
bined and  analyzed  as  a  completely 
randomized  design. 

Inversion  studies  were  carried  out  in 
1968  and  1969.  Fifteen  stalk  samples 
were  cut  and  stored  in  the  field  from 
zero  to  5  days.  Samples  were  milled 
and  analyzed  to  determine  inversion 
rate. 

In  1969  another  field  experiment 
of  sorghum  was  planted  to  determine 
the  effects  of  plant  spacing  and  ferti- 
lizer rates  on  yield  and  quality  of  juice. 
The  1/124  acre  plots  with  these  repli- 
cations were  arranged  in  a  factorial 
design  on  rows  42  inches  apart. 
Discussion  of  Results 

Highest  yields  of  tons  of  stalks  per 
acre  were  obtained  with  April  1  5  plant- 
ing when  harvested  early  (80  days) 
or  medium  (100  days).  The  late  har- 
vest (120  days)  yielded  the  same  re- 
gardless of  planting  date  (table  1). 
The  juice  from  the  early  harvest  was 
low  in  sucrose-  and  yields  of  sugar  per 
ton  were  low.  The  sucrose  content  of 
stalks  harvested  at  the  medium  date 
was    acceptable    and    from    those    har- 
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vested  at  the  late  date,  good  (table  1  ). 
Yields  of  3500  -  4000  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  from  stalks  of  the  late 
harvest  were  acceptable   (table   1). 


Table  1. — The    effects    of    date    of    planting    and 

Stage  of  harvest  on  yields  of   Rio,  sweet  sorghum, 

Houma,  La.  —  1968 


Stage  of  DATE  OF  PLANTING 

harvest  Mar.  15  Apr.  15  May  15 


Tons  of  stalks  per  acre 

A  ■ 

(anthesis)       14.80     b*    23.45  a         16.78     b 

Medium 

(hard  dough)  17.14     b       24.91a         13.90     b 

Late  (month 
after  hard 
dough)  22.58  a        23.43  a        21.53  a 

Pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  stalk 

Early 

(anthesis)         94.4      c       66.9       c       82.2     b 

Medium 

(hard  dough)  141.3     b       143.4     b       160.9  a 
Late    (month 

after   hard 

dough)  172.9  a         182.3  a         170.8  a 

Pounds  of   sugar   per  acre 

Early 

(anthesis)       1397       c      1569     b        1379       c 

Medium 

(hard  dough) 2422     b        3572  a  2237b 

Late    (month 

after   hard 

dough)  4056  a         3983  a  3677  a 

*  Figures  in  the  same  section  of  the  table,  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  letter,  are  not  significantly 
different  at  the  5%    level  of  probability. 

In  1969  yields  of  tons  per  acre  and 
sugar  per  acre  did  not  equal  that  of 
1968,  and  this  was  probably  due 
to  an  unusually  dry  July.  When 
sweet  sorghum  was  planted  on  42-inch 
rows,  closer  spacing  than  four  plants 
every  24  inches  along  the  row  did  not 
increase  yields  (table  2).  This  agrees 
with  results  in  Mississippi  by  Broad- 
head  et  al.  (2).  Yield  of  stalks  in- 
creased significantly  as  the  rate  of  ni- 
trogen increased  from  0  to  40  pounds. 
Increasing  the  rate  of  nitrogen  beyond 
40  pounds  did  not  increase  yields,  nor 
did  the  use  of  rates  of  80-40-40  in- 
crease yields.  This  was  also  in  agree- 
ment with  the  work  of  Broadhead  et  al. 
(3). 


Table  2. — Effects    of    plant    spacing    and    amounts 

of  fertilizer  on  yields  of  Rio,  sweet  sorghum 

Houma,   La.,   1969 

Amount  Yields  of  tons  of  stalks  per  acre 

of  Four  plants   in   hills  spaced  - 

fertilizer         12"  apart     18"  apart     24"  apart 

Ck  9.49  a*  6.84  a  11.56  a 

40-0-0  12.80     b  15.39     b  14.61     b 

60-0-0  18.08     b  16.43     b  17.11     b 

80-0-0  17.31     b  14.36     b  18.77     b 

80-40-40  15.97     b  17.16     b  16.74    b 

*  Figures  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  sig- 
nificantly different  at  the  5%    level  of  probability. 

The  different  amounts  of  trash  re- 
moval (Treatments  I,  II,  and  III  [table 
3  ]  )  had  important  effects  on  extrac- 
tion and  on  juice  quality  (  1  ) .  The  re- 
moval of  only  the  seed  heads  (Treat- 
ment II)  did  not  affect  the  quality  of 
crusher  or  normal  juice,  but  did  in- 
crease normal  juice  extraction.  A 
marked  improvement  in  millability  re- 
sulted from  removal  of  both  seed 
heads  and  leaf  blades  (Treatment  III). 
This  resulted  in  a  greater  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  sorghum  milled.  Removal 
of  the  upper  one-third  of  stalk  and 
leaves  (Treatment  IV)  did  not  affect 
extraction  or  Brix;  but  it  did  signifi- 
cantly increase  sucrose  and  purity  of 
the  normal  juice,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease in  recoverable  sugar  per  ton  of 
sorghum  milled.  However,  this  por- 
tion of  the  stalk  contains  juice  of  too 
high  a  quality  to  be  discarded  (Treat- 
ment V).  This  test  showed  that  re- 
moval of  the  leaf  blades  improved  the 
quality  of  the  juice.  Efforts  to  burn 
the  leaves  after  cutting  were  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Inversion  of  sucrose  after  harvest 
could  be  a  serious  problem  when  the 
crop  is  grown  for  sugar.  In  the  1968 
tests  the  purity  dropped  2.65  percent- 
age points  during  the  first  7  hours  of 
storage,  and  7.92  percentage  points 
for  the  4-day  period  (table  4).  This 
test  was  carried  out  with  mature  sor- 
ghum (120  days).  Immature  sorghum 
in  the  1969  test  showed  a  much  grea- 
ter drop  in  purity,  14.70  percentage 
points  after  one  day  (table  5).  More 
mature  sorghum  in  1969  showed  a 
drop    of   6. 1 6   percentage   points   after 
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TABLE    3 Effect    of    the    removal    of    various    plant    parts    of    sweet    sorghum    stalks    on 

millability,   extraction,  juice  quality,  and  recovery  of  sugar,   Houma,  La.    1968 

Part    of    stalk    milled 


Entire    stalk- 

— less 

03 

»    s-  ^ 

^1        .. 

Entire 
stalk 

TI-0 

eed    head 

and    leaf 

blades 

eaf   blade 
nd    uppe 
3    of    sta 

pper    1/3 
alk    remov 

from 

Treatment 

No.    IV 

en  o 

en 

— i  *  ^ 

►D     03 

Treatment  No.: 

Crusher   Juice: 

Extraction  (precent) 

Brix  (degrees) 

Sucrose  (percent) 

Purity  (percent) 

Juice   from   last  3   mills: 

Extraction  (percent) 

Brix  (degrees) 

Sucrose  (percent) 

Purity  (percent) 

Normal  Juice: 

Extraction  (percent) 

Brix  (degrees) 

Sucrose  (percent) 

Purity  (percent) 


III 


IV 


44.32 
16.36 
1  1.72 
71.64 

46.39 
16.37 
11.68 
71.35 

50.38 
18.08 
13.79 
76.27 

51.43 
18.66 
14.46 
77.49 

50.58 
18.10 
13.46 
74.36 

3.67 
.72 
.67 

1.48 

13.16 

16.81 

9.89 

58.83 

16.12 
16.34 
10.19 
62.36 

17.20 
18.42 
13.45 
73.02 

15.87 
19.47 
14.66 
75.30 

19.30 
17.07 
11.78 
69.01 

3.21 
.89 
.71 

2.19 

57.48 
16.46 
1  1.30 
68.65 

62.51 
16.36 
1  1.30 
69.07 

67.58 
18.17 
13.70 
75.40 

67.30 
18.85 
14.51 
76.98 

69.88 
17.82 
13.00 
72.95 

2.47 

.74 

.68 

1.57 

96°  sugar  per  ton         (lbs.) 

Reduction  factors: 

Brix 
Sucrose 
Bagasse     percent     sorghum 

1  10.55 

1.006 

.964 

37.48 

120.81 

.999 

.967 

34.87 

167.81 

1.005 

.993 

32.16 

179.03 

1.010 
1.003 
31.49 

161.25 

.985 

.966 

36.1  1 

9.91 

.006 
.007 
2.02 

one  day.  It  was  evident  that  immature 
sorghum  inverted  much  more  rapidly 
than  mature  sorghum,  and  the  mature 
sorghum  should  be  milled  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Summary 
Moderate  tonnages,   20-23   tons  per 
acre,  may  be  expected  from  sweet  sor- 
ghum  grown   in   Louisiana.     The   crop 

TABLE    4. Changes    in    quality    of    juice    of 

Rio  Sweet  Sorghum  after  several 
days  of  storage  in  the  field, 
Houma,    La.,     1968 


Days   of   storage 
after    harvest    - 
September     1  6 


Crusher   Juice    Analysis 
Brix  Sucrose  Purity 


can  be  grown  in  about  120-130  days. 
Staggered  planting  would  permit  har- 
vesting from  mid-July  to  the  beginning 
of  October.  Maximum  yields  are  ob-  j 
tained  when  the  crop  is  planted  after 
April  1  5  and  harvested  when  the  seed 
has  reached  the  hard  dough  stage,  j 
Once  the  seeds  have  reached  the  hard 

TABLE    5. Changes    in    quality    of    juice    of 

immature   and   mature   Rio  Sweet  | 
Sorghum  after  several  days  stor- 
age    in     the     field,     Houma,     La. 

1969 

Maturity         Days     Crusher  Juice   Analysis 
and     date  of  I 

of    harvest     storage       Brix         Sucrose  Purity 


0.0 
0.3 
1.0 
2.0 

3.0 
4.0 
L.S.D.  (.05) 


degrees    percent   degrees 


17.93 
16.57 
16.12 
18.97 
19.90 
20.64 
N.D. 


13.86 
12.37 
12.02 
14.20 
14.51 
14.32 
.65 


77.30 
74.65 
74.57 
74.86 
72.91 
69.38 
1.55 


Immature 
September    6 


Mature 
October   9 


degrees  percent  percent 

0  17.77  12.98  73.04 

1  18.10  10.56  58.34 

2  19.12  11.19  58.52  j 

0  17.85  13.51  75.691 

1  22.02  15.31  69.53 

2  22.41  15.37  68.59 
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dough  stage,  stalks  can  still  be  har- 
vested for  about  one  month  without 
in  appreciable  loss  in  sugar.  Inversion 
o£  sucrose  occurs  quite  rapidly  after  the 
stalks  are  harvested;  therefore  they 
should  be  milled  within  24  hours.  In- 
version rates  are  greatest  with  imma- 
ture stalks.  The  quality  of  the  juice 
extracted  from  sweet  sorghum  stalks 
san  be  improved  by  removal  of  the 
seed  heads  and  leaves.  Spacing  of 
^talks  along  4  2 -inch  wide  rows,  and 
rates  of  nitrogen  fertilization,  influence 
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QUOTA  INCREASE 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  an  increase  of 
100,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  the 
determination  of  the  domestic  sugar  re- 
quirements bringing  that  total  to  1  1.2 
million  tons  for  this  calendar  year.  The 
USDA  also  declared  an  additional 
deficit  of  150,000  tons  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  sugar  quota. 

This  adjustment  will  mean  1  7,334 
tons  additional  quota  for  the  Mainland 
Cane  Area   (Louisiana  and  Florida). 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  522-1225 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

COLONIAL   MOLASSES   COMPANY 

OF    LOUISIANA 

P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

616    Carondelet    Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

HARRY    L.    LAWS    &    CO.,    INC. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

LeBOURGEOIS    BROKERAGE    CO.,    INC. 

823    Perdido    Street 

New   Orleans,    La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330    Whitney    Building 

New   Orleans,    La. 

R.    J.    REYNOLDS    FOODS,    INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 

New   Orleans,    La.    70112 

F.    C.    SCHAFFER   &    ASSOCIATES 

185   Bellwood   Drive 

Baton   Rouge,    La.   70806 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 

CO.,    INC. 

822    Tchoupitoulas    St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

STATE    AGRICULTURAL    CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837    Whitney   Building 

New    Orleans,    La. 

SOUTHERN    INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican    State    Lime    Co. 

Morgan   City,    La.    70380 

Godchaux-Henderson   Sugar   Ref.    Co. 

Reserve,    La.    70084 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.    O.    Box    71 

Thibodaux,   La.   70301 

WHITNEY    NATIONAL    BANK 
New   Orleans,    La. 

HUMBLE    OIL    &    REFINING    COMPANY 

CENTRAL  REGION 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 

New   Orleans,    La.    70124 
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FEN  AC  pju§ 

No.l  Weedkiller 

for  Sugar  Cane 


AfllCHem 


FENAC  PLUS  controls  these  grasses:  Alexander,  crab,  foxtail,  goose, 

barnyard,  and  johnsongrass  seedlings.  ■  FENAC  PLUS  controls  these 

First  name  in  herbicide  research     broadleaf  weeds:  chickweed,  dock,  henbit,  momingglory,  nightshade, 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.        purslane,  ragweed,  spiny  amaranth,  sow  thistle,  and  others 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania  susceptible  to  2,4-D.  ■  Broad  spectrum,  reliable,  season  long  control. 

FENAC  PLUS-THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  SUGAR  CANE  WEED  CONTROL  IS  MEASURED 


—  ^ 

£.  acquisitions  Division,  Serials ■  D*pt 

Louisiana  Stats  University  Library 
titan  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 
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In  continuing  our  biographical 
sketches  of  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation,  our  seventh  biography  will 
be  on  Congressman  Speedy  O.  Long, 
our  eighth  biography  on  Congressman 
Edwiin  W.  Edwards  and  our  ninth 
sketch  on  Congressman  John  R. 
Rarick. 

SPEEDY  O.  LONG 

SPEEDY  O.  LONG,  Democrat,  of 
Jena,  La.,;  attorney  at  law;  born  in 
Tullos,  La  Salle  Parish,  La.,  June  16, 
1928;  served  in  U.  S.  Regular  Navy 
for  22  months  and  graduated  from 
Northeast  Junior  College,  1950;  B.  A. 
degree  from  Northwestern  State  Col- 
lege, 1951;  received  LL.B.  degree 
from  LSU  Law  School  in  February, 
1959;  served  eight  years  in  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Senate  from  May,  1956  to 
May  1964.  He  is  a  member  and 
former  president  of  the  28th  Judicial 
District  Bar  Association  of  Louisiana; 
member  of  American  Legion;  32d  de- 
gree Mason  and  Shriner;  member  of 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Jene,  La.  He 
married  Florence  Marie  Theriot  of 
Golden  Meadow,  Louisiana  and  has 
two  children,  Felix  Paul  and  David 
Theriot.  Elected  to  the  89th  Congress 
November  3,  1964  and  reelected  to 
the  90th  and  91st  Congresses.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  two  committees: 
Armed  Services  and  Merchant  Marines 
and  Fisheries. 

EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS,  Democrat, 
of  Crowley,  La.  was  born  August  7, 
1927  in  Marks ville,  Louisiana;  entered 
Naval  Air  Corps  as  volunteer  at  age  1  7 
and  graduated  from  LSU  with  LL.B. 
degree  in  January,  1949.  He  married 
Elaine  Schwartzenburg  in  1  949  and  has 
four  children:  Anna  Laure,  Victoria 
Elaine,   Stephen   Randolph   and   David 
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Edwin.  He  practiced  law  in  Crowley, 
since  1949  and  is  the  senior  partner  of 
the  law  firm  of  Edwards  and  Edwards. 
Was  elected  to  Crowley  City  Council  in 
1954  and  reelected  in  1958;  elected  to 
Louisiana  State  Senate,  35  th  Senatorial 
District,  in  1964;  Catholic;  past  presi- 
dent and  member  of  Crowley  Lions 
Club;  past  adjutant  and  member  of 
American  Legion,  Acadia  Post  1 5 ; 
major  in  Civil  Air  Patrol.  Was  elected 
to  the  89th  Congress  in  a  special  elec- 
tion in  October,  1965  and  reelected  to 
the  90th  and  91st  Congresses;  elect- 
ed Louisiana  -  Mississippi  Delegations' 
Whip  (Zone  11),  January  1967.  He  is 
a  member  of  Internal  Security  and 
Judiciary   Committees. 

JOHN  R.  RARICK 
JOHN  R.  RARICK,  Democrat,  of 
Baton  Rouge;  born  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
Jan.  29,  1924;  attended  LSU  and  Tu- 
lane,  graduated  from  the  Tulane  Law 
School.  Judge  Rarick  resigned  as  dis- 
trict judge,  20th  Judicial  District,  to 
declare  his  candidacy  for  the  6th  Dis- 
trict. He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  for 
3  years  in  World  War  II;  received  two 
Battle  Stars;  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart 
and  was  decorated  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment; captured  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  spent  4  months  in  a  Nazi  prison 
camp  from  which  he  escaped  and  after 
1 3  days  made  his  way  back  to  the 
American  lines.  32d  Degree  Mason; 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star;  Shriner; 
member,  Disabled  American  Veterans; 
American  Legion;  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  He  married  Marguerite 
Pierce  of  New  Orleans  and  has  three 
children.  Was  elected  to  the  90th 
Congress  November  8,  1966  and  re- 
elected to  the  9  1  st  Congress.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 
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1970  SUGAR  VARIETY  RECOMMENDATION 
FOR  LOUISIANA 


Prepared  jointly  by  personnel  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Lou- 
isiana and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Sugarcane  Field 
Station,  Houma,  Louisiana  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  LSU  Cooperative 
Extension  Service. 

The  following  recommendations  are 
based  primarily  on  results  from  the  out- 
field test  plots  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  and  U.S.D.A.  Experiment 
Stations.  For  the  1  970  planting  season, 
C.P.  52-68,  L.  60-25,  C.P.  48-103, 
C.P.  61-37  and  L.  62-96  are  the  va- 
rieties1 recommended. 

C.P.  52-68  is  the  major  variety  be- 
ing grown  in  Louisiana  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  susceptible  to  mosaic  and 
spread  of  the  disease  into  the  variety 
has  been  rapid  in  most  areas.  Seed 
cane  should  be  rogued  for  the  control 
of  mosaic  if  possible.  Highly  infected 
seed  cane  should  not  be  planted. 

L.  60-25  has  consistently  outyielded 
C.P.  52-68  in  sugar  per  acre.  L.  60-25 
is  a  high-sucrose  and  an  earlier  matur- 
ing variety  than  C.P.  48-103.  It  has 
yielded  well  on  both  light  and  heavy 
soils.  L.  60-25  is  susceptible  to  mosaic 
and  is  more  severely  affected  than  C.P. 
52-68.  Roguing  for  the  control  of  mo- 
saic is  essential. 

C.P.  48-103  is  an  early  maturing 
variety.  Many  growers  have  been 
more  successful  in  obtaining  higher 
yields  than  when  the  variety  was  first 
released.  It  is  moderately  resistant  to 
mosaic  but  seed  should  be  rogued. 

C.P.  61-37  has  consistently  out- 
yielded  C.P.  52-68  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils.  It 
has  produced  approximately  the  same 
as  the  standard  variety  in  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  and  should  fit  in  well  as  a  mid- 
dle-to-late season  variety.  This  variety 
displayed   a  good   degree  of  mill   cane 


^he  varieties  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
acreage  they  occupy  according  to  the  latest 
variety    census. 
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cold  tolerance.  C.P.  61-37  exhibited 
mosaic  resistance  equal  to  C.P.  48-103, 
but  should  be  rogued  for  the  control 
of  mosaic  disease. 

L.  62-96  was  released  for  commer- 
cial planting  in  1969  and  is  an  early 
maturing  and  high  sucrose  variety.  It' 
has  consistently  outyielded  C.P.  52-68 
in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  sugar  per 
acre.  It  is  rated  moderately  susceptible 
to  mosaic  and  should  be  planted  as  far 
as  possible  from  heavily  infected  fields. 

All  of  the  varieties  recommended 
are  also  susceptible  to  Ratoon  Stunting 
Disease  (R.S.D.)  with  the  exception  of 
C.P.  52-68.  Even  though  the  incidence 
of  mosaic  in  some  cases  may  make 
roguing  for  mosaic  impractical,  it  is  still 
important  to  heat  treat  these  varieties. 
The  control  of  both  mosaic  and  R.S.D. 
is  very  important  in  maintaining  the 
productivity  of  these  commercial  va- 
rieties. 

The  varieties  C.P.  55-30,  C.P.  44- 
101,  C.P.  47-193  and  C.P.  63-13  are 
presently  not  being  tested  because  the 
varieties  that  are  now  being  recom- 
mended have  consistently  outyielded 
them.  However,  these  varieties  can  be  | 
grown  commercially  in  some  areas  for 
very  specific  reasons. 

N.  Co.  310  is  a  widely  grown  variety 
in  the  Southwestern  area.  It  is  primari- 
ly responsible  for  a  mosaic  epidemic 
which  endangers  the  use  of  new  va- 
rieties which  are  not  as  tolerant.  N. 
Co.  3 1 0  should  not  be  grown  in  the 
future  any  longer  than  is  necessary. 

Planting  Recommendaations  by 
areas  for  1  970  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  and  St.  Landry 
parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  L.  60-25,  C.P.  48- 
103  and  L.  62-96  for  early  har- 
vesting; C.P.  61-37  and  C.P. 
52-68. 

b.    Heavier  soil  types:  L.  60-25, 
C.P.  61-37,  and  52-68. 

2.  West    Baton    Rouge,    Iberville,    As- 

(Continued  on  page  258) 
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By:  Howard  Robichaux 


Winds  Damage  Cane  in  Teche  Area 

On  Saturday,  July  Fourth,  gusts  of 
wind  up  to  fifty  miles  an  hour  damaged 
■cane  in  the  Teche  area.  On  one  farm 
in  particular,  Sterling  Sugars  near 
Franklin,  there  was  severe  cane  break- 
age on  about  twenty-five  acres  of  land. 
A  twenty  acre  stretch  of  C.P.  61-37 
had  breakage  as  high  as  twenty-five 
per  cent.  A  five  acre  stretch  of  L.  62- 
96  had  up  to  thirty  per  cent  breakage. 
At  Alan  Simoneaux's  farm  near  Cen- 
terville  about  seven  acres  of  C.P.  61-37 
had  about  two  per  cent  breakage.  Ro- 
land Diaz  at  Oaklawn  reported  wind 
damage  of  L.  60-25.  The  majority  of 
this  cane  broke  below  the  first  formed 
joint. 

Heat  Treating  Cane 

Cane  planting  time  will  be  here  very 
soon  and  growers  will  be  urged  to  con- 
tinue heat  treating  for  stunting  disease. 
One  cannot  expect  the  most  out  of  va- 
rieties C.P.  48-103,  C.P.  61-37,  and 
L.  62-96  because  they  are  susceptible 
to  and  are  affected  by  stunting  disease. 
If  a  grower  does  not  have  an  ample 
amount  of  a  particular  variety,  he  is 
advised  to  increase  the  variety  and 
treat  it  the  following  year.  Fifteen 
tons  would  give  a  good  start.  Growers 
who  do  not  own  a  heat  treating  unit 
should  make  arrangements  with 
growers  who  have  heat  treating  units  to 
either  buy  seed  or  to  rent  their  units. 

Soil  Sampling  Crew  In 
St.  Mary  Parish 

Soil  sampling  is  a  time  consuming 
task.  It  is  also  very  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  the  farmer.  For  this  reason, 
Minus  Granger,  County  Agent  of  St. 
Mary  Parish,  selected  and  trained  two 
boys  from  Franklin  High  School  to 
take  soil  samples  in  this  area.  Farmers 
who  have  not  had  their  soil  tested  with- 


in the  last  five  years  should  ask  county 
agents  for  proper  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Wheat  in  The  Cane  Belt 

Some  farmers  throughout  the  cane 
belt  have  planted  wheat.  Here  are  just 
a  few  of  the  farms  where  I  have  seen 
wheat  planted:  Southdown  Inc.  at 
Greenwood;  Dennis  Thibodaux  and 
Sons  in  Assumption  Parish;  Jim  Terry 
at  Shadyside  Plantation  in  St.  Mary 
Parish;  and  Louis  Arceneaux  at  Smith- 
field  in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  On 
the  whole,  wheat  yields  were  fair  and 
prices  were  low.  Average  yields  varied 
from  farm  to  farm,  ranging  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty-two  bushels  per 
acre.  Price  per  bushel  ranged  from 
$1.21  to  $1.35  per  bushel.  All  of  the 
above  farmers  did  realize  before 
they  planted  wheat  that  net  profits 
per  acre  would  be  far  lower  than  sugar 
cane.  But  they  felt  that  growing  wheat, 
even  though  at  small  profit,  was  more 
advantageous  than  leaving  the  land 
idle.  Wheat  acts  as  an  excellent  cover 
crop  and  prevents  erosion  where  plant- 
ed. Where  there  are  thick  stands  of 
wheat,  all  weed  growth  is  suppressed. 
Johnson  grass  seedlings  and  rizomes 
are  also  suppressed.  This  wheat  growth 
enables  farmers  to  eliminate  two  or 
three  fallow  plowings. 

Whether  wheat  will  become  a  prob- 
lem in  the  cane  field  is  a  question  that 
only  time  can  answer.  Wheat  growers 
intend  to  continue  planting  this  crop 
and  also  to  increase  their  acreage.  It 
must  be  mentioned  that  Louis  Arce- 
neaux at  Smithfield  has  grown  wheat 
for  four  years  and  has  had  no  serious 
problems  with  wheat  in  the  cane  field. 

I  am  not  recommending  that  farmers 
plant  wheat  but  only  reporting  on  what 
I  have  seen  happening  with  wheat  in 
South  Louisiana. 
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SOME  VARIETAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  COMMERCIAL 

VARIETIES1 


C.P.  52-68:  This  variety  is  the  most 
widely  grown  in  Louisiana.  It  is  used 
as  the  basis  for  comparison  of  other  va- 
rieties in  the  selection  program.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  incidence  of  mosaic 
in  C.P.  52-68  yields  have  declined  con- 
siderably in  recent  years;  therefore, 
plantings  should  be  reduced. 

Advantages 

1 .  Good  yielder 

2.  Medium  early  in  maturity 

3.  Good  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils 

4.  Resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Very  erect 

6.  Fair  milling  qualities 

7.  Fair  inversion  rating 

8.  Very  good  stubbling  ability 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Average  susceptibility  to  borer 

3.  Moderately  tolerant  to  Dalapon 
L.    60-25:    Now   considered    one    of 

our  important  varieties.  L.  60-25  is  a 
high  sucrose  and  an  earlier  maturing 
variety  than  C.P.  48-103.  It  has  yield- 
ed well  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils. 

Advantages 

1 .  Early   maturity 

2.  High  sucrose 

3.  Good  vigor 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Susceptible  to  borers 

3.  Susceptible   to   Dalapon 

4.  Subject  to  lodging  and  brittle 
C.P.  48-103:  It  is  an  early  maturing 

high  sucrose  variety.  It  should  be 
planted  on  the  better  light  soils  where 
weeds  and  grass  are  not  a  problem. 
More  growers  should  take  advantage  of 
this  variety's  high  sucrose  and  mosaic 
resistance.     In  recent  years,  because  of 


1  Prepared  by  Denver  T.  Loupe,  Specialist, 
LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Research 
Scientists  of  the  LSU  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  and  the 
USDA  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La., 
June,     1970. 


R.S.D.     control    and     other    improved 

management    practices,    many    growers 

have  been  more  successful  in  obtaining 

higher  yields  than  when  the  variety  was 

first  released. 

I 

Advantages 

1 .  Early  maturity 

2.  High  sucrose 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

4.  Moderately  resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Good   milling  qualities 

6.  Satisfactory  inversion  rating 

7.  Relatively  cold  tolerant 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Lacks  vigor 

2.  Susceptible  to  borer  injury 

3.  Susceptible  to  Dalapon  injury 

4.  Susceptible  to  Sinbar  injury 

C.P.  61-37:  It  is  a  high  tonnage  cane 
and  has  yielded  well  on  both  light  and  i 
heavy  soils  in  sugar  per  acre.  This  va- 
riety has  exhibited  mosaic  resistance 
equal  to  C.P.  48-103.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  not  covering  seed  cane  too 
heavily  in  light  soil. 

Advantages 

1 .  High  tonnage 

2.  Good  cold  tolerance 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Medium  to  late  maturity 

2.  Brittle  when  lodged 

L.  62-96:  This  variety  has  con- 
sistently outyielded  C.P.  52-68  in  sugar 
per  acre.  It  is  erect  and  well  adapted 
to  machine  harvest.  It  is  a  high  sucrose 
variety,  with  good  extraction  and  low 
fiber. 

Advantages 

1 .  High  sucrose 

2.  Early  maturing 

3.  Erect 

Disadvantages 

1 .  Susceptible  to  RSD 

2.  Moderate    susceptibility    to    mosaic 

3.  Low  stalk  population  in  plant  cane 
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Down  with 
sugar  eaters! 


You  can  stop  the  gluttonous 
sugarcane  borer  that  weakens 
stalks,  decreases  the  amount 
and  purity  of  juice,  and  lowers 
sucrose  content. 

Just  spray  your  cane  with 
low-cost  ®GUTHION  Liquid  Con- 
centrate. 


Bagasse  from  sugarcane 
treated  with  GUTHION  insecti- 
cide according  to  directions  can 
be  used  as  feed  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  without  fear  of  illegal 
residues. 

Order  GUTHION  Liquid  Con- 
centrate from  your  dealer  now! 


Chemagro 
Corporation 

®  KANSAS  CITY.  MISSQURI  64120 


July    15,    1970 
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For  the  best  weed  control 

Controls  seedling  Johnsongrass 


Once  Johnsongrass  forms  rhizomes,  as  shown  above,  it  becomes  well  established. 
Left  unchecked,  it  can  take  over  your  sugar  cane  crop.  The  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  control  seedling  Johnsongrass  with  "Sinbar". 


Keep  your  sugar  cane  fields  free  of  seedling  Johnson- 
grass, as  well  as  annual  weeds  and  grasses,  with  a  single 
application  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"  in  the  spring.  Or  use  a 
split  application  (fall  plus  spring). 

No  additives  to  "Sinbar"  are  needed.  It  kills  germinat- 
ing seedlings  up  to  one  inch  tall.  Also  replaces  multiple 
treatments  usually  necessary  with  other  chemical  herbi- 
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in  cane,  spray  SINBAR 

#  M  W  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 

Gives  you  higher  yields 


W^SMm^m^;wMwPM^M$^'MhM^^W^^W$ 
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Higher  yields  of  sugar  cane  result  when  you  control  weeds  and  grasses  with 
"Sinbar".  This  Louisiana  field  was  treated  with  "Sinbar"  in  the  fall.  Picture 
taken  in  March  shows  the  excellent  control  of  winter  annual  weeds  in  the  row. 


tide  programs.  This  reduces  your  application  costs. 

"Sinbar"  is  labeled  for  use  in  first-year  stubble  cane  as 
well  as  in  plant  cane.  It's  an  easy  to  use  wettable  powder 
that  mixes  readily  with  water.  Get  the  most  weed  control 
for  your  money.  Order  your  supply  of  Du  Pont  "Sinbar"     Better  thin9s  for  better  ,lvln9 
from  your  local  dealer  today.    "  ■  •  throu9h  chemistry 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EG  US  PAT  OFF 
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Cut  more 
recumbent  cane  with 
J&L's  S-11  Harvester 


i 


J&L's  newest  harvester,  the  S-11,  has  been  designed 
specifically  for  harvesting  recumbent  cane  faster. 
Independently  adjustable  dual  forward  scrolls  gently 
lift  the  cane,  which  is  then  cut  and  carried  through 
the  gathering  system  by  three  sets  of  traveling  finger 
chains.  Tops  are  discharged  in  one  direction,  and 
the  cane  is  piled  into  three  row  heaps  for  faster 
loading,  less  waste. 


Dependable  hydraulic  systems  are  utilized 
throughout  the  S-11  for  less  maintenance  and  down- 
time. A  Caterpillar  diesel  engine  powers  the  har- 
vester through  rugged  field  conditions,  and  standard 
power  steering  reduces  operator  fatigue. 

Complete  details  on  the  S-11  Harvester  are  in  the 
new  Data  Sheet.  Write  for  your  free  copy. 


HONIRON 


HONIRON/J&L  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620  •  Jeanerette,  La.  "7054-4  •   USA  •   Phons  31B  /  276-6314  •  Cabla  JALENCO 

PRODUCTS    G.    SERVICES    FOR  THE    SUGAR    INDUBTBV 

Honiron/JSL  products  are  available  from 

HONIRON,  P.  O.  Box  3140.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96B02 

J&L  ENGINEERING  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

HONIBON-PHILIPPINES,  P.  O.  Box  438,  Makati.  Rizal.  Philippines 

MANUFACTURERA  3M,  S.A.,  Avenida  11  No.  1510,  Apartado  126.  Cordoba,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 
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STRAINS  OF  SUGARCANE  MOSAIC  VIRUS  IN 

SUGARCANE  VARIETIES:  THE  EFFECTS 

ON  STANDS  AND  YIELDS 


R.   L.   Tippett  and   H.   Koike1 


Sugarcane  mosaic  virus  strains  A,  B, 
D,  and  H  were  the  only  strains  identi- 
fied in  Louisiana  fields  since  1950  (  1  ), 
until  a  new  strain  designated  strain  I, 
was  reported  by  Tippett  and  Abbott 
in  1968  (6).  In  greenhouse  inocula- 
tions, Breaux  and  Dunckelman  (2) 
showed  that  sugarcane  varieties  dif- 
fered in  their  susceptibility  to  infection 
with  strains  B,  H,  and  I.  Field  observa- 
tions of  stunting  together  with  severe 
symptoms  on  all  collections  identified 
as  strain  I,  suggested  that  this  strain 
might  cause  greater  injury  than  strain 
H   to   some   sugarcane  varieties. 

The  objective  of  the  field  test  re- 
ported here  was  to  compare  the  sep- 
arate effects  of  strains  A,  H,  and  I  on 
the  yields  of  three  commercial  varie- 
ties. The  test  was  located  at  the  U.S. 
Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma. 

The  procedures  of  the  test  were  de- 
scribed in  detail  elsewhere  (7).  The 
test  was  of  a  simple  factorial  design, 
and  the  four  treatments  (healthy  or 
100%  infected  with  mosaic  strains  A, 
H,  or  I)  for  each  variety  were  repli- 
cated four  times.     Each  plot  consisted 

Table    1 .       Percent   mosaic    recorded    in   April 


of    three     15     ft.     long    rows     (1/173 
acre). 

Standard  plantation  practices  for 
planting  (two  stalks  and  a  10%  lap), 
fertilization,  cultivation,  and  weed  con- 
trol were  followed. 

The  test  was  planted  on  September 
24,  1968  and  harvested  by  hand  on 
November  26,  1969.  Yields  in  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  and  pounds  of  sugar 
were  determined  at  harvest. 

The  observations  on  percentages  of 
mosaic-diseased  shoots  in  April,  June, 
and  October,  1  969,  for  all  varieties  and 
treatments  are  presented  in  Table  1 . 
The  healthy  controls  for  C.P.  48-103, 
and  C.P.  61-37  remained  free  of  mo- 
saic symptoms  throughout  the  test  du- 
ration; only  2  %  of  the  shoots  of  L. 
60-25  control  exhibited  mosaic  symp- 
toms in  mid-June  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  October.  This  indicates  that 
there  was  little  natural  spread  of  mo- 
saic within  the  test. 

The  percentages  of  diseased  shoots 
in  April  for  all  three  varieties  initially 
infected  with  strain  H  or  I  were  very 
high  (95-100%),  but  markedly  lower 

,    June,    and    October,     1969. 


Percent   mosaic   in    3    varieties   on    3    different   dates 


C.P.    48-103 


C.P.     61-37 


L.    60-25 
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Strain    A 

1      59 

31 
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13 
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40 

40 

59 

Strain   H 

99 

68 

87 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

Strain    I 

1      95 

47 

60 

99 

84 

71 

100 

100 

100 

figures   are   means   of   4    replicates. 


iAgricultural  Research  Technician,  and 
Research  Plant  Pathologist  respectively, 
U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Crops  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Houma, 
Louisiana     70360. 

2Benda,    G.T.A.    Unpublished    data. 

July    15,     1970 


(  1  3-59  %  )  for  all  three  varieties  in  the 
case  of  strain  A.  The  percentage  infec- 
tion remained  high  and  unchanged 
throughout  the  test  period  in  C.P.  61- 
137  with  strain  H,  and  L.  60-25  with 
liJstrains  H  or  I.    There  was  an  appreci- 
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able  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  di- 
seased shoots  during  the  test  period  in 
C.P.  48-103  with  strains  A,  H,  or  I; 
the  greatest  with  strain  A,  and  the  least 
with  strain  H.  There  were  also  marked 
decreases  in  percentage  of  diseased 
shoots  in  C.P.  61-37  with  strains  A  or 
I. 

Strain  A  is  of  minor  importance 
both  in  incidence  and  consequence  in 
commercial  fields.  The  tendancy  of 
some  varieties  (e.g.  C.P.  48-103  and 
C.P.  61-37)  to  recover  from  strain  A 
was  observed  by  Benda2  in  greenhouse 
studies  of  mosaic  recovery.  Benda  also 
observed  C.P.  61-37  to  recover  from 
strain  H,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
from  strain  A.  He  observed  no  re- 
covery of  C.P.  48-103  from  strains  H 
and  I.  Under  field  conditions,  some 
factors  (e.g.  cool  night  temperature) 
may  influence  recovery  of  some  va- 
rieties from  some  mosaic  strains,  which 
may  not  occur  in  the  greenhouse.  It 
is  also  possible  that  recovery  may  take 
place  in  some  varieties  in  the  green- 
house and  not  in  the  field  due  to  other 
factors  (e.g.  high  greenhouse  tempera- 
tures) . 

Recovery  of  sugarcane  from  strains 
of  mosaic  is  determined  both  by  the 
strain  of  the  virus  and  the  variety  of 
cane  (4).  Recovery  may  be  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  the  virus  (3,  4).  Thus 
even  though  1 00  %  diseased  cane  is 
planted,  if  the  recovery  is  high,  the 
measurements    may    be    made    on    es- 


sentially healthy  cane.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  important  to  evaluate  how 
many  of  the  stalks  at  the  end  of  the 
season  still  show  signs  of  infection. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  underestimat- 
ing the  number  of  stalks  with  symp- 
toms due  to  the  height  of  cane  or  the 
mildness  of   the   symptoms. 

Data  on  the  effects  of  strains  A,  H, 
and  I  on  stands  in  the  Spring  (primary 
shoot  counts)   and  numbers  of  millable 
stalks  in  the  Fall  of  the  three  varieties^! 
are   presented   in   Table    2.     The   stand  J 
of  the  variety  L.    60-25    infected  with 
strains   H   or   I  was   significantly  lower 
than     for     the     healthy     control.      The  | 
stands  of  C.P.  48-103  and  C.P.   61-37 
were  not   affected   significantly  by   the  I 
strains. 

The  numbers  of  millable  stalks  from  I 
cane  infected  with  strain  I  were  signifi- 
cantly lower  for  all  varieties  than  from  j 
healthy  cane  or  from  cane  infected  with 
strains  A  or  H.     In  two  varieties,   C.P.  | 
61-37    and   L.    60-25,    the   numbers   of 
millable  stalks  from  cane  infected  with 
strain  H  were  significantly  lower  than 
from     healthy     cane.       Infection     with 
strain    A    did    not    affect    the    numbers 
of  millable  stalks  for  all  varieties  when 
compared   to   the   healthy  controls. 

Data  on  the  effects  of  the  mosaic 
strains  on  yields  of  the  varieties  are 
presented  in  Table  3.  Strain  A  did  not 
cause  a  significant  reduction  in  tons  of 
cane  or  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  in 
any   variety.     Strains   H    and    I    caused 


Table    2.       Effects  of  sugarcane  mosaic  strains  A,   H,  and  I  on  stand    (primary  shoot  counts 
in    Spring)     and    millable    stalks    of    3    sugarcane    varieties. 


No.    of   primary    shoot. 

s/acre1 

No.    of    1 

nillable    stalk 

s/acre1 

Varieties 

1 

Varieties 
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Healthy 
Strain  A 
Strain    H 
Strain    1 

6,093-'  a 
6,353     a 
5,229     a 
5,229     a 

5,834  a 
4,754  a 
4,883  a 
4,797  a 

5,704  a 
4,927  ab 
3,414     be 
3,111       c 

24,849  a 
24,633  a 
21,651   a 
13,483     b 

25,756  a 
23,293  ab 
19,144     b 
13,742       c 

27,528  a 
24,978  a 
17,286     b 
11,668       c 

^Treatment  means  under  any  one  variety  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significant- 
ly   different    at    the    5  (/(.     level    of    probability    according    to    the    Duncan    Range    Test. 

Primary  shoot  and  millable  stalk  counts  were  made  on  April  25  and  October  25,  1969, 
respectively. 

-Figures   are    means    of    4    replicates. 
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Table    3.       Effects    of    sugarcane    mosaic    strains    A,    H,    and    I    on    yields    of    3    sugarcane 
varieties. 


Tons  of  cane/acre1 
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a 

24.2  a 

27.2  a 

6,883 

a 

6,082  a 

7,145 

a 

Strain  A 

26.1 

a 

25.0  a 

23.2  a 

6,902 

a 

6,316  a 

6,113 

a 

fc  Strain  H 

19.8 

b 

16.4    b 

14.1     b 

5,327 

b 

4,399     b 

3,631 

b 

Strain   i 

10.1 

c 

11.2      c 

8.0      c 

2,782 

c 

2,896      c 

2,937 

b 

iTreatment  means  under  any  one  variety  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significant- 
ly different  at  the  5  %    level  of  probability  according  to  the  Duncan  Range  Test. 
2Figures  are  means  or   4   replicates. 


significant  reductions  in  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  and  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 
for  all  three  varieties,  but  strain  I 
caused  a  significantly  greater  reduction 
than  strain  H  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
for  all  three  varieties  and  in  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre  for  C.P.  48-103  and 
CP.    61-37. 

Strain  I  caused  the  greatest  reduc- 
tions in  yield,  followed  by  strain  H, 
which  in  turn  was  significantly  more 
severe  than  strain  A.  Yields  of  cane 
infected  with  strain  A  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  healthy  controls, 
a  result  not  unexpected  since,  in  field 
experiments,  it  has  generally  not  been 
possible  to  measure  significant  differ- 
ences in  yield  when  the  rate  of  infec- 
tion has  been  less  than  50%  (5)  ;  the 
incidence  of  infection  after  recovery 
from  strain  A  is  well  within  the  range 
where  field  measurements  are  not  suf- 
ficiently precise  to  detect  a  difference. 

Summary 
Strain  I,  a  new  strain  of  sugarcane 
mosaic  virus  (SCMV)  in  Louisiana 
produced  the  most  severe  effects  on 
stands  and  yields.  The  effects  were 
more  severe  than  those  of  strain  H, 
the  most  prevalent  SCMV  strain  in  the 
State.  Strain  H  was  in  turn  significant- 
ly more  severe  than  strain  A,  which  did 
not  differ  significantly  from  the  healthy 
controls. 
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FOR  SALE 

1963  J&L  Cane  Harvester 

Call  Lockport,   La. 

523-5269 


July    15,    1970 
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1970  Variety  Recommendations 

(Continued  from  page  248) 
cension    and    Pointe    Coupee    par- 
ishes i 

a.  Light  soils:  L.  60-25,  C.P.  48- 
103  and  L.  62-96  for  early  har- 
vesting, C.P.  61-37  and  C.P.  52- 
68. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  L.  60-25, 
C.P.  61-37,  and  C.P.  52-68. 

3.  Assumption,  St.  James,  St.  John, 
St.  Charles,  Lafourche  and  Terre- 
bonne Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  L.  60-25,  C.P.  48- 
103  and  L.  62-96  for  early  har- 
vesting;, C.P.  61-37  and  C.P. 
52-68. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  L.  60-25, 
C.P.  61-37,  and  C.P.  52-68. 

4.  St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  St.  Martin 
Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  L.  60-25  and  L.  62- 
96  for  early  harvesting,  C.P.  61- 
37  and  C.P.  52-68. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  L. 
60-25,  C.P.  61-37,  and  C.P.  52- 
68. 

5.  Lafayette  and  Vermilion  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  L.  60-25  and  L.  62- 
96  for  early  harvesting;  C.P. 
61-37  and  C.P.  52-68. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types: 
L.  60-25,  C.P.  61-37,  and  C.P. 
52-68. 


Large  Louisiana  Sugar  Factory 
(Teche  Area)  has  opening  for 
person  to  serve  during  grinding 
season  as  Assistant  Engineer 
and  during  idle  season  as  ma- 
chinist. Good  salary  and  other 
benefits 

Contact:  The  Sugar  Bulletin 

414  Whitney  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


THE    FOURTEENTH    CON- 
GRESS OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SUGARCANE 
TECHNOLOGISTS 

Louisiana 
October  22  -  November  5,  1971 

The  time  is  approaching  for  the  | 
preparation  and  forwarding  of  papers 
for  presentation  at  the  1  4th  Congress. 
The  deadline  is  January  1,  1971,  since 
time  is  needed  for  editing,  preparing 
the  program  and  preprinting  papers  to 
distribute  at  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
gress. Remember,  the  constitution  says 
that  members  only  can  present  papers. 
The  dues  are  $20.00  and  a  copy  of  the 
Proceedings  is  included.  Send  your 
dues  to  Dr.  Denver  Loupe,  247  Knapp 
Hall,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  70803,  U.S.A. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box    488,    Napoleonville,    La. 
Phone:   369-3431 


THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Walter  M.  Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South   Peter*   St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 
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STANDARD  has  a  solution. . . 

to  water  pollution! 

No  gearbox.  No  blades. 
(Yet  4.85  lbs.  Oa/hp/hr. 

How's  that  for  aeration! 


Penberthy  Jet  Aeration  is  the  most 
efficient  method  of  wastewater 
aeration  available  today.  It  deliv- 
ers oxygen  transfer  efficiency  as 
high  as  37%!  Yields  up  to  4.85 
pounds  of  oxygen  per  horsepower 
per  hour!  Yet  the  design's  basic 
simplicity  assures  low  initial,  in- 
stallation, and  maintenance  costs. 
No  moving  parts.  The  Penberthy 
Jet  Aeration  system  requires  no 
beaters,  agitators,  or  associated 
special  motors,  gearboxes  or  drive 
shafts.  The  working  end  of  the  sys- 
tem has  no  moving  parts;  needs 
minimum  maintenance.  Because 
the  aeration  ejectors  are  sub- 
merged at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
they  are  unaffected  by  adverse 
weather  conditions  like  icing,  and 
normal  basin  level  changes  have 
very  little  effect  on  performance. 
Operating  method.  By  recirculat- 
ing effluent  and  low  pressure  air 
through  Penberthy's  efficient  aer- 
ation ejectors,  an  intimate  mixture 
of  the  two  is  achieved.  This  mix- 
ture of  finely-divided  air  bubbles 
and  effluent  is  then  discharged 
into  the  basin,  where  it  induces 
the  most  thorough  mixing  of  con- 
tents that  is  possible.  Dissolved 
oxygen  level  and  dispersion  of  sus- 
pended solids  are  the  result  of 
thorough  mixing.  The  gentle  shear- 
ing action  in  the  jet  maintains  the 
activated  sludge  mass  at  uniform 
size,  which  assures  good  solid 
separation,  while  the  mixing  ac- 
tion of  the  aerator  sweeps  the  tank 
bottom  to  positively  prevent  un- 


blends  effluent  and  air  into  high-velocity  homogeneous  mixture. 


wanted  sludge  deposition.  All  of 
this  guarantees  the  most  efficient 
rate  of  biochemical  reaction. 
The  system  is  easily  adaptable  to 
automatic  control  through  moni- 
toring of  the  dissolved  oxygen  level 
in  the  wastewater.  This  allows  the 
optimum  use  of  horsepower  and 
minimizes  operating  costs  by  pro- 
viding the  level  of  operation  re- 
quired for  any  specific  hydraulic 
or  BOD  load: 

Systems  or  components.  A  product 
of  Penberthy-industry's  long- 
established  source  for  the  widest 
line  of  jet  products  available  to- 


day-these  aerators  are  available 
as  complete,  custom-designed, 
ready-to-install  systems  ...  or  as 
separate  components.  Later  up- 
grading or  expanding  of  these  sys- 
tems to  handle  increased  loads  is 
completely  practical. 


Compact  ejectors  have  no  moving  parts, 
use  standard  compressor,  pumping,  piping. 
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FENAC  Bil!§ 

No.l  Weedkiller 

for  Sugar  Cane 


AfflCHem 


Full  season  weed  and  grass  control.  ■  Soluble  in  water,  won't  settle 
out.  Forms  a  true  solution.  ■  Approved  for  use  on  all  sugar  cane 
First  name  in  herbicide  research     varieties.  ■  Proven  effective  through  years  of  field  use.  ■  Johnson- 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.        grass  seedling  control.  ■  Controls  important  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  and  grasses.  ■  Easy  to  mix  liquid.  ■  Ground  or  aerial  application. 

FENAC  PLUS-THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH   SUGAR  CANE  WEED  CONTROL  IS   MEASURED 
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By:  Horace  Godfrey 
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PATRICK  T.  CAFFERY 


In  continuing  our  biographical 
sketches  of  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation,  our  final  biography  will  be 
on  Congressman  Patrick  T.  Caffery. 

PATRICK  T.  CAFFERY,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  was 
born  and  reared  on  a  sugarcane  farm 
near  Franklin,  Louisiana,  July  6,  1932, 
son  of  R.  Earl  (who  was  a  sugarcane 
farmer)  and  Letitia  Decuir  Caffery.  He 
attended  public  schools  of  Franklin  and 
Hanson  Memorial  High  School;  B.  A., 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
1955;  student  body  president;  Blue 
Key;  Juris  Doctor,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  1956;  associate 
and  managing  editor,  Louisiana  Law 
Review,  1955-56;  assistant  district  at- 
torney, 1  6th  Judicial  District  of  Lou- 
isiana, 1958-62;  New  Iberia  Jaycee's 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  1959; 
House  of  Delegates,  Louisiana  Bar  As- 
sociation, 1962;  elected  to  Louisiana 
House  of  Representatives,  1964-68; 
chairman,  Atchafalaya  Basin  Causeway 
Commission,  1968;  past  president, 
New  Iberia  Rotary  Club  and  Boy  Scout 
Council  and  past  district  commissioner; 
director,  Iberia  Crippled  Children's  As- 
sociation; attorney;  member,  Iberia 
Parish,  La.,  and  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciations; Catholic;  married  to  Anne 
Bercegeay,  January  30,  1954;  three 
sons,  Patrick,  Jr.,  Kevin,  and  Michael; 
elected  to  the  9  1  st  Congress  November 
5,  1  968.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Mr.  Caffery' s  dis- 
trict includes  a  majority  of  the  sugar- 
cane acreage  in  Louisiana  and  even 
though  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  he  has  displayed 
during  his  first  term  a  keen  interest  and 
has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  on  all 
matters  affecting  production  of  sugar- 
August   1,    1970 


cane  and  marketing  of  sugar. 
FARM  LEGISLATION 

The  U.  S.  Senate  in  a  surprise  action 
recently  reversed  its  previous  position 
and  voted  forty  to  thirty-five  to  attach 
an  amendment  to  an  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Bill  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  payments  under  agri- 
cultural programs  for  cotton,  wheat 
and  feed  grains  beginning  in  1971  to 
$20,000.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  rejected  such  an  amendment 
and  the  Appropriations  Bill  will  now 
go  to  conference  to  resolve  this  and 
other  differences. 

Even  though  sugar  benefit  payments 
were  not  included  in  this  amendment, 
if  such  an  amendment  is  permitted  to 
become  law,  informed  members  of 
Congress  are  fearful  that  a  similar 
amendment  would  be  offered  when 
sugar  legislation  is  next  considered. 

Overall  farm  legislation  for  feed 
grains,  wheat  and  cotton  is  still  under 
consideration  in  the  House.  Such  legis- 
lation, if  passed  this  year,  will  definitely 
carry  a  payment  limitation  of  some 
kind,  according  to  information  avail- 
able from  Capitol  Hill. 

SUGAR  CONSUMPTION 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  recent 
action  increasing  the  sugar  consumption 
estimate  to  1  1.6  million  tons  for  1970 
(800,000  tons  greater  than  the  original 
consumption  estimate  set  last  Novem- 
ber) permits  additional  marketing  for 
the  Mainland  Cane  and  Beet  area.  The 
400,000  ton  increase  made  on  July  2, 
was  a  surprise  to  all  trade  sources. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  in  many 
quarters  that  such  a  large  increase  may 
cause  reduced  prices  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  This  should  not  occur  if 
our  foreign  suppliers  will  use  restraint 
in  their  shipments  to  the  U.  S.  market. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


By:  Lloyd  L.  Louden 
The  1970  Cane  Crop 


J 


No  one,  regardless  of  how  often  and 
how  much  of  the  Louisiana  cane  crop 
he  inspects,  can  predict  with  any  great 
degree  of  accuracy  what  will  be  the 
final  outcome  of  any  Louisiana  cane 
crop.  The  writer  includes  himself  in 
this  same  category.  Nevertheless,  the 
following  gives  an  account  of  what  has 
already  taken  place  thus  far  during  this 
crop  and  makes  an  attempt  of  predict- 
ing what  can  happen  under  certain  as- 
sumptions. 

As  the  crop  began  germination  in 
early  March  there  was  an  apparent 
weakness  in  stubble  stands,  and  par- 
ticularly in  stands  of  second  year  stub- 
ble. L.  60-25  was  particularly  poor  in 
second  stubble  and  there  were  some 
fields  of  first  stubble  of  several  other 
varieties  which  were  not  altogether 
strong.  Plant  cane,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  generally  good  with  only  an  oc- 
cassional fairly  weak  stand  of  C.P. 
48-103  and  L.  60-25,  mostly  planted 
in  late  August  of  last  year. 

Fortunately,  with  the  fairly  warm 
days  of  late  April  and  early  May,  most 
of  the  1  st  year  stubble  cane  developed 
to  a  fairly  good  stand  and  stands  ma- 
terially improved  in  second  year  stub- 
ble. In  fact,  second  year  stubble  of  L. 
60-25  made  what  might  be  considered 
a  spectacular  comeback  after  a  "death 
sentence"  had  been  passed  on  the  cane 
by  the  writer  and  others  in  the  industry. 
This  does  not  mean  that  second  stub- 
ble is  good  this  year,  but  that  it  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  it  was  good 
enough  to  keep  rather  than  being 
plowed    out. 

In  early  April  the  crop  looked  very 
grassy   but   by   late   May   the   effects   of 


the  chemical  weed  control  program 
were  widened  and  the  crop  took  on  a 
better  appearance.  Cool  nights,  cou- 
pled with  lack  of  rainfall  during  late 
May  and  most  of  June,  caused  cane  to 
grow  slowly.  Johnson  grass,  however, 
grew  when  cane  was  not  growing  and 
the  crop  by  July  again  looked  grassy. 
What  is  most  discouraging  is  the 
amount  of  Johnson  grass  in  plant  cane 
this  year.  This  will  do  very  little  harm 
to  plant  cane  yields  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  this  year,  but  this  grass  will  re- 
duce cane  yield  in  the  stubble  fields 
next  year. 

The  large  amount  of  grass  in  many 
stubble  fields  will  materially  hurt  cane 
yields  this  year.  Most  of  the  sugar  belt 
received  some  rainfall  in  late  June  and 
at  the  time  of  this  writing  the  crop  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  fairly  well.  Cane 
height  is  now  about  the  same  as  this 
time  last  year. 

From  an  overall  stand  standpoint, 
considering  that  plant  cane  stands  are 
generally  good,  and  knowing  that  some 
first  year  stubble  fields  are  showing 
some  weakness  with  many  more  sec- 
ond year  fields  having  weaker  stands, 
it  is  still  possible  that  this  crop  can 
produce  more  cane  per  acre  than  was 
produced  last  year.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that  if  rainfall  is  adequate 
through  September  this  crop  can  pro- 
duce as  much  as  26  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  for  the  State  average.  This  can 
happen  even  though  stands  are  not  as 
good  this  year  as  stands  were  last  year. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  drought 
similar  to  that  which  occured  last  year 
happens  again  this  year,  is  bound  to 
(Continued  on  page  2  70) 
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DOWN 
THE  ROW 


By:  Earl  J.  Hicks 


J 


Steps  in  The 


Louisiana  Variety  Program 

As  you  recall  the  previous  article 
dealt  with  the  seedling  nurseries.  We 
saw  how  the  agronomists  screened  for 
mosaic,  took  notes,  made  observations, 
evaluations  and  in  the  fall  eliminated 
about  98%  of  the  seedlings  originally 
planted.  Let  us  now  look  at  variety 
testing  in  line  trials. 

Pre-replicated  Line  Trials 

About  7,500  potentially  new  sugar 
cane  varieties  are  next  put  into  pre- 
replicated  line  trials.  The  pre-replicat- 
ed line  trials  are  divided  into  phases 
known  simply  as  the  first  line  trial  and 
the  second  line  trial.  The  first  line 
trial  consists  of  plantings  in  plots  six 
(6)  feet  long.  Also  included  are  the 
check  varieties  C.P.  36-105,  C.P.  52- 
68,  C.P.  48-103,  L.  60-25,  and  C.P. 
61-37.  Agronomists  brix  the  varieties 
being  tested,  screen  for  mosaic  resist- 
ance, erectness,  borer  resistance,  good 
agronomic  type,  vigor  and  the  various 
types  of  rot  which  attack  sugar  cane. 
As  a  result  of  selection  pressure  in  the 
first  line  trial  about  6,300  potential 
varieties  are  eliminated.  The  remain- 
*  ing  1,200  potential  varieties  are  plant- 
ed in  1 5-foot  long  test  plots.  Once 
again  agronomists  increase  the  selec- 
tion pressure  and  all  of  the  earlier 
mentioned  qualities  which  make  up  an 
outstanding  sugar  cane  variety  are 
again  selected.  With  increased  selec- 
tion pressure,  only  varieties  which  dis- 
play the  desired  qualities  are  sent  to 
the  next  phase  of  testing — the  repli- 
cated  line   trial   nurseries. 


Replicated  Line  Trial  Nurseries 

Approximately  120  new  varieties 
are  now  assigned  either  L.  or  C.P.  num- 
bers depending  upon  their  place  of 
origin.  The  L.  means  that  the  varieties 
were  crossed  at  L.S.U.  in  Baton  Rouge 
and  the  C.P.  letters  stand  for  Canal 
Point  in  Florida  where  the  cross  was 
made  by  the  U.S.D.A.  breeders.  Pres- 
sure is  increased  again  as  the  agron- 
omists become  even  more  critical  in 
their  selection  process.  Varieties  at 
this  stage  of  testing  are  put  into  1  6  J/2 
foot  long  plots  and  are  repeated  twice. 
In  the  Spring  of  the  year  shoot  counts 
are  made.  During  the  summer  months 
agronomists  continue  their  evaluations 
of  the  varieties  being  tested.  In  Sep- 
tember mature  stalk  counts  are  made 
in  each  plot  in  order  to  estimate  cane 
tonnage  for  each  new  variety  in  the 
test.  Estimated  yields  and  actual  yields 
are  closely  correlated. 

During  harvest  1  5 -stalk  samples  are 
hand  cut,  topped,  stripped  and  brought 
to  the  mill  for  weighing  and  juice  ana- 
lysis. From  these  data  determinations 
are  made  for  tons  of  cane,  sugar  per 
ton  and  sugar  per  acre.  Significant  dif- 
ferences among  the  new  varieties  are 
shown  by  statistical  analysis.  Only  if 
the  new  varieties  equal  or  exceed  the 
minimum  standards  will  they  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  next  stage  of  testing. 

At  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Dr.  Louis  Anzalone  handles  the 
pre-replicated  line  trials  and  replicated 
line  trials.  At  Houma,  Dr.  R.  D. 
Breaux  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Dunkelman  do 
the  same  work  at  the  U.S.D.A.  sugar 
cane  field  station. 

Next  time  we  will  examine  the  In- 
field Variety  Program. 
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"Sinbar"  is  now  labeled  for  use  on  all  cane  — first  and  second  year  stubble 
—  as  well  as  plant  cane. 
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Here's  why  it  pays  sugar  cane 

"Sinbar"  offers  cane  growers  consistently  dependable  control  of  broad- 
leaves,  and  annual  wintergrasses  and  Johnsongrass. 

//  also  offers  other  important  advantages  such  as: 


□  VERSATILITY:  "Sinbar"  is  now 
registered  for  all  cane  — first  and  sec- 
ond year  stubble  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

□  EFFICIENCY:  Fall  application 
of  "Sinbar"  keeps  seedbeds  clean 
through  winter  — allows  early  drying. 


□  ECONOMY:  Costly  multiple  treat- 
ments are  eliminated  when  "Sinbar" 
is  used  as  it  gives  positive,  depend- 
able control  with  either  a  single  treat- 
ment in  the  spring  or  through  use  of 
"split"  applications  — one  in  the  fall 
and  one  in  early  spring.  An  easy-to-use 
wettable  powder,  "Sinbar"  readily 
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"Sinbar"  provides  consistently  dependable  control  of  both  broadleaves 
and  winter  grasses  — including  seedling  Johnsongrass. 


growers  to  use  SINBAR 

C^J  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


stays  in  suspension  through  use  of 
a  simple  hydraulic  agitator. 

For  maximum  weed  control  for 
your  money —  order  your  supply  of 
"Sinbar"  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 


P  SINBAR 


"Sinbar"  is  distributed  by: 

BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Schriever,  La. 
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CONTROLLING  JOHNSONCRASS  SEEDLINGS 

AND  ANNUAL  WEEDS  IN  SUGARCANE  IN 

LOUISIANA  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

AND  FALL,  19701 


Herbicides  to  control  weeds,  espe- 
cially Johnsongrass  seedlings,  are  es- 
sential for  the  prevention  of  weed  com- 
petition and  losses  in  sugarcane  produc- 
tion. Unless  Johnsongrass  seedlings  are 
controlled  in  cane  planted  in  summer 
and  early  fall,  the  seed  in  the  soil  fol- 
lowing a  fallow-plow  program  will 
germinate  and  produce  mature  plants 
with  viable  seeds  and  rhizomes.  John- 
songrass will  quickly  reinfest  a  field. 

Winter  weeds  are  not  as  noxious  as 
Johnsongrass;  nevertheless,  they  sup- 
press the  growth  of  the  cane  in  the 
spring  and  must  be  removed  either 
chemically  or  mechanically  before 
regular  spring  work  can  proceed.  Resi- 
dual preemergence  herbicides  such  as 
fenac  and  terbacil  (Sinbar)  have  been 
particularly  effective  for  the  control  of 
both  Johnsongrass  seedlings  and  most 
winter  weeds. 

After  sugarcane  is  planted,  and  after 
the  top  of  the  row  is  rolled  or  packed, 
one  of  the  herbicide  programs  listed 
below  should  be  initiated  immediately. 
When  ground  equipment  is  used,  herbi- 
cidies  should  be  applied  on  a  30-inch 
band  over  the  top  of  the  row  (5/12 
of  the  row  width).  Rates  for  these 
herbicides  are  based  on  band  applica- 
tions per  acre  of  sugarcane.  One  lb/A 
on  a  30-inch  band  basis  is  equivalent 
to  2.4  lb/A  on  a  broadcast  basis  when 
rows  are   72  inches  wide. 


1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Cooperative  Extension  Service  based  on 
data    and    information    of: 

Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper,  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment   Station,    Baton   Rouge,    Louisiana. 

Dr.  Rex  Millhollon,  Crops  Research  Di- 
vision, Agricultural  Research  Service, 
USDA,    Houma,    Louisiana. 


A.    Control  of  Johnsongrass  seedlings) 
and  annual  weeds  in  planted  cane 

1.  Fenac2   Program: 

a.  Apply  fenac  at  1.5  lb/A' 
either  as  a  mixture  (4  qts.  of  j 
"Fenac"  or  2  1/2  qts.  of| 
"Tri-Fene"  mixed  with  1 
lb/A  (1  qt.)  of  silvex),  of 
4  qts.  of  "Fenacplus"  applied 
alone. 

or 
Apply  three  quarts  of  Fenac 
(1.5  lb/gal)  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  Trifene  mixed  with  1 
quart  (1  lb.)  of  silvez  or  3 
quarts  of  Fenacplus  per  acrei 
for  areas  that  do  not  have  a 
Johnsongrass  seedling  prob- 
lem. 

b.  Occasionally,  injury  has  beem 
noted  from  fenac  aplications 
on  heavy  textured  (clay)  soili 
or  poorly  drained  soils. 

c.  Use  lower  rates  in  the  Bunkie- 
Meeker  area 

2.  Terbacil    (Sinbar)    Program: 

a.  Apply  terbacil  (Sinbar)  at 
2/3  to  3/4  lb/A.  Use  of  the. 
lower  rate  on  silt  loam  soils 
where  moderate  infestations 
of  Johnsongrass  are  expect- 
ed;   use    the    higher    rate    oni 

(Continued  on  page  2  70) 

I 

^Three  commercial  formulations  of  fenac 
are  available.  One  formulation  is  marketed 
under  the  trade-mark  name  of  "Fenac"  and 
contains  1  1/2  pounds  of  fenac  per  gallon; 
one  formulation  is  marketed  under  the  trade- 
mark name  of  "Tri-Fene"  and  contains  2  1/2 
pounds  of  fenac  per  gallon;  and  one  formu- 
lation is  marketed  under  the  trade-mark 
name  of  "Fenacplus"  and  contains  1  1/2 
pounds  of  dimethylamine  salt  of  fenac  per 
gallon  plus  I  pound  per  gallon  of  the  dime- 
thylamine  salt   of   2,    4-D. 
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SECRETARY  HARDIN   BOOSTS  1971-CROP 

MAINLAND  SUGARCANE  ACREAGE 

BY  15  PERCENT 


I  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M. 
Hardin  announced  a  1 5  per  cent  in- 
crease in  1971 -crop  proportionate 
shares  (farm  acreage  allotments)  for 
sugarcane  farms  in  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area  of  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

"I  am  pleased  that  increased  use  of 
sugar  in  this  country  has  enabled  me 
to  take  this  action.  It  will  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  all  who  live  in  the  sugarcane 
area  of  these  two  States,"  Secretary 
Hardin  declared.  "Additional  farm 
value  of  sugarcane  resulting  from  this 
increased  production  capability  for 
next  year's  crop  should  total  almost 
$25    million." 

Shares  to  be  established  for  farms 
will  total  205,988  acres  in  Florida  and 
330,061  acres  in  Louisiana,  as  com- 
pared to  1970-crop  acreages  of 
179,120  and  287,010  respectively. 
This  will  give  the  area  its  largest  acre- 
age since  1964,  the  last  year  of  un- 
controlled production. 

Marketing  within  such  shares  is  one 
of  the  conditions  that  producers  must 
meet  to  qualify  for  payments  under 
the  Sugar  Act. 

Sugar  production  from  the  1969 
crop  amounted  to  1,071,000  tons, 
about  98,000  tons  less  than  the  area's 
1969  marketing  quota.  If  the  yield  of 
'sugar  per  acre  from  the  1  970  crop  were 
to  equal  the  average  for  three  preced- 
ing crops,  production  would  again  be 
less  than  the  area's  marketing  op- 
portunity. Based  on  average  yields,  it 
is  expected  that  the  effective  inventory 
at  the  beginning  of  1971  will  be  about 
70  per  cent  of  that  year's  marketing 
quota  for  the  area. 

The  determination  also  includes  the 
following  provisions: 


1 .  Within  each  State's  allocation, 
100  acres  and  1  50  acres,  respec- 
tively, are  set  aside  for  Florida 
and  Louisiana  for  establishing 
1971  new-producer  shares  of  50 
acres  each  for  farms  that  did 
not  grow  sugarcane  during  the 
1968-70  period.  An  equal 
amount  is  also  set  aside  for  ad- 
justing shares  for  old-producer 
farms,  upon  appeal  to  the  State 
committee,  to  correct  any  errors 
made  in  computing  such  shares. 

2.  A  farm  base  will  be  determined 
for  each  old-producer  farm  at 
the  larger  of  (a)  the  1970  crop 
acreage  (within  the  final  share 
established)  harvested  for  sugar 
and  seed  plus  the  acreage  on 
bona  fide  abandonment,  or  (b) 
the  1970  crop  original  share  if 
the  farm  operator  used  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  such  share  or 
used  less  than  90  per  cent  for 
reasons  beyond  his  control.  This 
method  establishes  bases  in  the 
same  general  manner  as  used  in 
the  prior  four  years  and  will  re- 
sult in  bases  not  less  than  last 
year's  share  except  in  cases 
where  the  farm  operator  inten- 
tionally underplanted  his  farm's 
1  970  share  by  more  than  1  0  per 
cent. 

3.  Individual  old-producer  farm 
shares  will  be  established  in  the 
following  manner: 

(a)  Farms  having  bases  of  4.4 
acres  or  less  will  receive  a 
share  of   5    acres. 

(b)  For  all  other  farms,  a  uni- 
form adjustment  factor  will 
be     applied     to     the     farm 

(Continued  on  page  270) 
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CONTROLLING  JOHNSONGRASS 

(Cotinued   from   page   268) 

heavy  textured  (clay)  soils 
or  where  heavy  infectations 
of  Johnsongrass  are  expected 
in  summer-planted  cane, 
b.  Do  not  apply  on  varieties 
C.P.  48-103  and  C.P.  36-13 
on  sandy  soil  unless  prior  ex- 
perience has  shown  no  injury 
from  "Sinbar" 

B.  Control  of  Johnsongrass  seedlings 
and  annual  weeds  in  cane  cut  for  seed 
Apply  terbacil  (Sinbar)  at  approxi- 
mately 3/4  to  1  lb/A  shortly  after 
sugarcane  is  hervested.  Observe  all 
cautions  mentioned  above  for  plant 
cane. 

C.  General  Cultural  Practices: 

1 .  After  herbicides  are  applied  on 
the  drill,  cultivate  the  middle  and  sides 
of  row  to   control   weeds. 

2.  Rogue  fields  to  remove  John- 
songrass plants  growing  from  rhizomes 
that  escaped  fallow  plowing  and  those 
seedlings  that  survive  chemical  treat- 
ments. 

3.  Do  not  apply  Dowpon  on  any 
variety  of  cane  planted  in  the  fall. 

Chemicals  Referred  to  in  the 
Recommendations 

Common    Name      Chemical  Name 


Fenac 

Sodium  salt  of  2,  3-6-trich- 

lorophenylacetic        acid 

(Fenac  or  Tri-Fene) 

Fenacplus 

dimethylamine  salt  of  2,   3, 

6-trichlorophenylacetic  acid 

plus     1     pound    of    dimethy- 

lamine salt  of  2,   4-D. 

Silvex 

low     volatile     esters     of     2- 

(2,   4,    5-trichlorophenoxy) 

propionic   acid 

Terbacil 

3-tert-buty  1  -5-chloro-6-me- 

thyluracil    (Sinbar) 
O 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  264) 
reduce  cane  per  acre  below  that  pro- 
duced last  year.  The  reason  for  this, 
as  mentioned  before,  is  that  stands  this 
year  are  not  as  good  as  stands  were  for 
the    1969  crop. 

What  sugar  yields  per  acre  this  crop 
will  produce  is  extremely  difficult  for 
anyone  to  predict.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble  for    the   writer    to    anticipate   what 


yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  this 
crop  can  produce.  However,  with  L. 
60-25  in  greater  acreage  this  year  than 
last  year,  this  high  sugar  producing  va- 
riety should  materially  help  in  the 
sugar  per  ton  State  average.  Although 
this  is  a  fact,  it  is  the  writers  opinion 
that  early  September  cool  nights  to- 
gether with  a  very  dry  September  are 
the  only  two  environmental  factors  that 
could  possibly  help  in  the  production 
of  much  more  than  1  75  lbs.  of  sugary 
per  net  ton  of  cane.  Therefore,  look-*- 
ing  at  the  crop  today  with  an  optimistic 
attitude,  this  crop  might  produce 
605,000  tons  of  sugar,  (266,000  acres 
in  cane  for  sugar  times  26  tons  times 
175  lbs.  sugar  per  net  ton).  This  is 
what  the  crop  looks  like  at  this  time. 
This  is  an  experienced  guess.  Who  can 
say?  The  U.S.D.A.  Crop  Reporting 
Service  estimated  on  July  1 0  that  we 
would  make  26  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
this  year.  However,  on  July  1 0  of 
last  year  the  U.S.D.A.  estimate  was 
also  26  tons,  but  we  actually  made 
only  24   tons. 

o 

ACREAGE  INCREASE 

(Continued  from  page  269) 

bases  in  each  State  to  keep 
the     total     shares     for     all  J 
farms  within  the  State  acre- 
age allocation. 

4.  Any  unused  1971 -crop  share 
acreage  within  either  State  may 
be  distributed  to  old-producer 
farms  within  that  State  which 
can  use  additional  acreage.  Op- 
erators of  farms  will  be  informed 
of  this  provision  in  the  near  fu- 
ture in  order  that  they  may  file 
reguests  for  additional  acreage  | 
at  their  ASCS  county  office.  The 
requests  must  be  filed  by  Jan. 
12,  1971  in  Louisiana,  and  June1 
30,  1971  in  Florida.  In  Louisi- 
ana, any  unused  acreages  will 
first  be  reallocated  within  par- 
ishes. In  Florida,  distribution 
will   be   Statewide. 

5.  Requests  for  new-  producer 
shares  must  be  filed  in  ASCS 
county  offices  by  Sept.  I,  1970 
in  Louisiana  and  by  Aug.  3 1 , 
1970  in  Florida. 
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General  provisions  of  the  determi- 
nation are  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  in  effect  for  prior  crops. 

As  in  former  years,  ASCS  county  of- 
fices have  been  delegated  responsibility 
for  establishing  farm  proportionate 
shares  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Department's  regulation. 

The  Department  held  an  informal 
public  hearing  May  2  1  to  receive  views 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
establishing  farm  proportionate  shares 
for  the  1971  mainland  sugarcane  crop. 
The  spokesman  for  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  recommended  the 
acrtage  level  established  by  the  de- 
termination. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  522-1225 


HELP  WANTED 


Large  Louisiana  Sugar  Factory 
(Teche  Area)  has  opening  for 
person  to  serve  during  grinding 
season  as  Assistant  Engineer 
and  during  idle  season  as  ma- 
chinist. Good  salary  and  other 
benefits 

Contact:  The  Sugar  Bulletin 

414  Whitney  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


COLONIAL   MOLASSES   COMPANY 

OF   LOUISIANA 

P.  O.  Box  19004         New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616    Carondelet    Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

HARRY   L.    LAWS   &   CO.,    INC. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

LeBOURGEOIS    CROKERAGE    CO.,    INC. 

823    Perdido   Street 

New   Orleans,    La. 

MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330    Whitney    Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 

R.    J.    REYNOLDS    FOODS,    INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 

New  Orleans,   La.   70112 

F.   C.   SCHAFFER  &   ASSOCIATES 

185   Bell  wood  Drive 

Baton  Rouge,   La.   70806 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,    INC. 

822    Tchoupitoulas    St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 

STATE    AGRICULTURAL    CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837   Whitney   Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 

SOUTHERN    INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican    State    Lime    Co. 

Morgan   City,   La.   70380 

Godchaux-Henderson   Sugar  Ref.   Co. 

Reserve,    La.    70084 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.    O.   Box   71 

Thibodaux,   La.   70301 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL    BANK 
New   Orleans,   La. 

HUMBLE    OIL   &   REFINING    COMPANY 

CENTRAL  REGION 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 

New   Orleans,   La.   70124 
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FENAC  PJS§ 

No.l  Weedkiller 

for  Sugar  Cane 


imcHem 


Full  season  weed  and  grass  control.  ■  Soluble  in  water,  won't  settle 
out.  Forms  a  true  solution.  ■  Approved  for  use  on  all  sugar  cane 
First  name  in  herbicide  research    varieties.  ■  Proven  effective  through  years  of  field  use.  ■  Johnson- 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.        grass  seedling  control.  ■  Controls  important  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  and  grasses.  ■  Easy  to  mix  liquid.  ■  Ground  or  aerial  application. 

FENAC  PLUS-THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH   SUGAR  CANE  WEED  CONTROL  IS   MEASURED 
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Murphy    J.    Foster,    Franklin,    La.  J.  J.  Munson,  Houma,  La. 

Wallace    C.    Kemper,    New    Orleans,    La. 


We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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NUMBER  OF  PRODUCER-PAYEES,   NUMBER  OF  FARMS  GROWING 

SUGAR  CANE,  AND  AVERAGE  SUGAR  CANE  ACREAGE  GROWING 

PER  FARM  IN  LOUISIANA  1937-1969 


Number  of 

Number 

Average  sugar 

Crop 

producer- 

of 

cane  acreage 

Year 

payees 

farms 

growing  per  farm 

1937 

16,572 

10,260 

30.1 

1938 

16,901 

10,468 

28.3 

1939 

17,701 

10,918 

24.5 

1940 

15,635 

9,332 

28.4 

1941 

14,509 

8,599 

30.7 

1942 

14,329 

8,671 

34.4 

1943 

13,439 

8,052 

36.1 

1944 

12,662 

7,556 

36.5 

1945 

10,344 

6,304 

44.0 

1946 

10,151 

6,141 

47.8 

1947 

9,605 

5,689 

52.8 

1948 

10,208 

5,957 

50.2 

1949 

9,711 

5,559 

54.1 

1950 

9,047 

5,028 

60.2 

1951 

8,755 

4,833 

58.0 

1952 

8,237 

4,463 

66.0 

1953 

7,540 

4,010 

75.8 

1954 

7,384 

3,883 

70.3 

1955 

7,424 

3,861 

66.4 

1956 

7,176 

3,703 

62.6 

1957 

6,639 

3,343 

74.3 

1958 

5,936 

2,908 

82.6 

1959 

5,697 

2,686 

101.5 

1960 

5,568 

2,547 

110.6 

1961 

5,662 

2,534 

118.3 

1962 

5,563 

2,413 

136.5 

1963 

5,509 

2,308 

137.3 

1964 

5,690 

2,301 

151.4 

1965 

5,599 

2,218 

141.7 

1966 

5,345 

2,080 

151.7 

1967 

5,183 

1,912 

165.4 

1968 

5,099 

1,794 

167.9 

1969 

4,915 

1,687 

151.9 
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PRODUCTION   OF   SUGAR    IN   LOUISIANA    1900-1968 


Crop 

Production 

Crop 

Production 

Year 

1,000  short 

Year 

1,000  short 

tons 

tons 

1900 

309 

1936 

386 

1901 

360 

1937 

401 

1902 

369 

1938 

491 

1903 

256 

1939 

436 

1904 

398 

1940 

234 

1905 

377 

1941 

322 

1906 

258 

1942 

397 

1907 

381 

1943 

432 

1908 

398 

1944 

396 

1909 

327 

1945 

370 

1910 

350 

1946 

331 

1911 

360 

1947 

297 

1912 

157 

1948 

393 

1913 

299 

1949 

414 

1914 

248 

1950 

451 

1915 

140 

1951 

295 

1916 

310 

1952 

451 

1917 

249 

1953 

479 

1918 

286 

1954 

478 

1919 

124 

1955 

454 

1920 

173 

1956 

429 

1921 

331 

1957 

396 

1922 

301 

1958 

443 

1923 

165 

1959 

440 

1924 

90 

1960 

469 

1925 

142 

1961 

650 

1926 

48 

1962 

472 

1927 

72 

1963 

759 

1928 

135 

1964 

573 

1929 

204 

1965 

550 

1930 

188 

1966 

562 

1931 

160 

1967 

740 

1932 

228 

1968 

669 

1933 

209 

1969 

535 

1934 

234 

Production  reported  on  96°  basis  prior 

1935 

339 

to  1934,  raw  value 

basis  thereafter 

1970 
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Name    of    Factory 


Gross  tons 

Net  tons 

of  cane 

of  cane 

ground  for 

ground  fo 

sugar 

sugar 

99,768 

91,560 

123,693 

115,518 

49,158 

43,315 

134,515 

121,191 

258 

245 

120,955 

1  12,950 

1  15,158 

105,567 

252,124 

232,879 

160,082 

150,704 

74,568 

69,867 

75,810 

70,370 

178,585 

162,303 

82,707 

76,951 

74,313 

70,334 

1  14,000 

104,584 

114,122 

106,443 

170,585 

159,446 

270,41  1 

250,736 

1  1  1,069 

101,359 

173,637 

161,398 

149,823 

138,556 

143,649 

141,654 

190,670 

176,848 

236,409 

218,537 

139,288 

128,379 

117,065 

108,068 

164,594 

152,718 

123,756 

1  12,136 

195,649 

185,220 

107,825 

99,639 

230,031 

213,124 

61,631 

57,398 

225,758 

206,001 

154,221 

144,981 

130,679 

1  19, 154 

157,485 

148,027 

254,228 

238,314 

145,508 

137,496 

144,177 

135,619 

150,909 

143,989 

57,818 

54,044 

180,494 

168,024 

1  15,065 

102,835 

39,887 

37,608 

Direct 
Consumpii 


Albania    

Alma    

Angola  

Armant    

Audubon    

Billeaud    

Breaux    Bridge   

Cajun  

Caldwell  

Catherine    (S)    

Cedar  Grove  

Cinclare  

Columbia    (C&G) 

Columbia    (F)    

Cora-Texas  

Duhe-Bourgeois   .... 

Enterprise    

Evan    Hall    

Georgia    

Glenwood  

Greenwood  

Helvetia   

Iberia   

Leighton  

Levert-St.    John    .... 

Louisa    

Lula   

Meeker  

Oaklawn  

Poplar   Grove 

Raceland    

San    Francisco-  

St.    James  

St.    Mary    

Smithfield  


Southdown  

Sterling    

Supreme  

Terrebonne    

Valentine   

Vida  

Westfield    

Wilbert's    Myrtle   Grove. 
Youngsville     

TOTAL  


6,1  12,137 


5,676,089 


1  Based   on   partly  estimated   weights   and   polarization  as   reported  on   Forms  SU-123, 

-■■'Excludes   44    tons   estimated    in    process. 

'Granulated    (plantation). 

'Refined. 

•'Excludes   54  tons  estimated  in  process. 

"Excludes     10,674    gallons    estimated    in    process. 

sExclules    18,850    gallons    estimated    in    process. 

''Excludes    61,305    gallons   estimated    in   process. 
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rPES,  LOUISIANA  1969  CROP1 


of  Sugar  Produced 

Blackstrap  Mol 

asses 

Tons 

Gallons 

Total 

Produced 

Raw 

As  Produced 

Raw  Value 

Produced 

80  Brix 

8,623 

8,623 

9,003 

624,643 

710,183 

10,031 

10,031 

10.2792 

734,794 

745,7307 

3,500 

3,500 

3,578 

256,608 

313,087 

11,354 

11,354 

11,659 

772,114 

874,883 

19 

19 

19 

4,899 

5,651 

10,201 

10,201 

10,537 

761,502 

847,695 

9,167 

9,167 

9,305 

646,383 

768,689 

20,543 

20,543 

21,512 

1,345,000 

1,507,333 

14,643 

14,643 

14,954 

893,670 

988,176 

4,950 

4,950 

5,002 

5,733 

5,733 

5,886 

476,464 

495,210 

15,376 

15,376 

15,737 

962,567 

1,075,197 

3,996 

5,669 

5,8785 

282,868 

342,9588 

6,732 

6,732 

6,908 

449,279 

516,230 

9,057 

9,057 

9,334 

778,033 

844,122 

10,200 

10,200 

10,536 

629,420 

712,844 

14,727 

14,727 

15,036 

1,029,518 

1,129,321 

22,904 

22,904 

23,284 

1,630,860 

1,863,838 

9,798 

9,798 

9,798 

572,243 

668,700 

16,080 

16,080 

16,433 

1,193,933 

1,269,015 

12,980 

12,980 

13,443 

842,224 

959,097 

12,241 

12,241 

12,456 

804,980 

966,709 

17,449 

17,449 

17,791 

871,530 

1,076,243 

20,569 

20,569 

21,174 

1,389,055 

1,706,600 

10,600 

10,600 

10,861 

834,898 

951,028 

9,53  1 

9,531 

9,747 

689,026 

796,798 

15,202 

15,202 

15,619 

1,102,891 

1,247,669 

10,632 

10,632 

10,982 

631,645 

747,741 

17,234 

17,234 

17,548 

1,233,777 

1,376,655 

8,962 

8,962 

9,187 

609,352 

709,638 

20,41  1 

20,411 
2,417 

21,314 
2,560 

1,445,919 

1,519,919 

19,732 

19,732 

20,831 

1,367,118 

1,553,414 

13,667 

13,667 

14,275 

783,010 

960,132 

11,235 

11,235 

11,406 

750,565 

809,515 

12,608 

13,469 

764,934 

943,6839 

24,031 

24,031 

24,954 

1,577,346 

1,864,578 

218 

12,242 

13,090 

1,026,1  1  1 

1,072,461 

12,475 

12,475 

12,936 

739,594 

914,324 

13,171 

13,171 

13,851 

844,541 

1,022,781 

4,786 

4,786 

4,873 

303,900 

331,615 

16,751 

16,751 

17,259 

1,197,167 

1,336,655 

9,623 

9,623 

9,677 

694,830 

731,755 

3,313 

3,313 

3,448 

244,526 

272,261 

492,447 

521,169 

537,429 

34,784,737 

39,550,133 

August   15,   1970 
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QUOTATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,   INC. 
ON  RAW  SUGAR  AND  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES 
1969-70  PRICING  PERIOD 


Date 

Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 


N.Y. 

9.88 

No  market 
Sunday- 
No  market 
7.88 
7.88 
7.88 


N.O.    B'strap, 
7.86    13.50 


7.86 
7.86 
7.86 


13.50 
13.50 
13.50 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


7.86   13.50 


No  market 

Sunday 

7.90 

7.90 

7.90 

7.90 


7.88* 
7.88 
7.88 
7.88 


13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 


Date 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


28 
29 
30 

1 
2 

3 

4 


Weekly  Ave.  Raws  7.86OO  B» strap  I3.50OO    Weekly  Avg. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  7,8760  B' strap. I3.50OO    Weekly  Avg. 


N.Y. 

7.70 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.70 

7.70 

7.62 

7.62 

Raws  7.6480 

7.62 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.62 

7.62 

7.62 

7.62 

Raws  7.6000 


N.O. 
7*68 


7.68 
7.68 
7.6o 
7.60 
B'strap. 

7.60 


7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
B'  strap. 


B' strap, 
14.00 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.0000 

14.00 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.0000 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


7.90 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.90 

7.90 

7.90 

7.88 


7.88    13.50 


7.86* 
7.88 
7.88 
7.86 


13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 


7.62 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.62 

7.80 

7.80 

7.80 


7.60 


7.60 
7.78 
7.78 
7.78 


14.00 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  7.8720  B* strap. 13. 5000    Weekly  Avg.  Raws  7.7080  B'strap.  14.0000 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


31   7.88 


No  market 

Sunday 

7.88 

No  market 

7.88 

7.88 


7.86    13.50 


7.86    14.00 


7.86 
7.86 


14.00 
14.00 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


7.80 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.80 

7.80 

7.80 

No  market 


7.78 


7.78 
7.78 
7.78 


14.00 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  7.8600  B' strap. I3.875O    Weekly  Avg.  Raws  7. 7800  B'strap.  14.0000 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


No  market 

Sunday 

7.85 

No  market 

7.85 

7.85 


7.86    14.00 


7.83    14.00 


7.83 
7.83 


14.00 
14.00 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Weekly  Avg. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 


Weekly  Avg. 


7.75 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

Raws  7.7300 

7.75 

No  market 

Sunday 

7.75 

7.95 

7.70 

No  market 

Raws  7.7175 


7.73    14.00 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
B'strap. 14.0000 

7.73  14.00 


7.73 
7.73 
7.73 
7.73 


7.73 
7.93 
7.68 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  7.8375  B'strap. 14.0000     Weekly  Avg, 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan.  a 
Weekly  Avg, 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 


No  market 
No  market 
Sunday 
7. 


.80 


m 

No  market 
Raws  7.8967 

No  market 

No  market 

Sunday 

8.00 

8.00 

8.05 

8.12 


7.78 

m 


14.00 

&88 


B'strap.  14.0000 


7.98 
7.98 
8.03 
8.10 


14.00 

14.00 

14.00 
14.00 


Raws  8.0225  B'strap. 14. 0000 


8.12 

No  market 

Sunday 

8.12 

8.12 

8.12 

8.12 


8.10    14.00 


8.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


B'strap.      14.0000      Weekly  Avg.      Rawa  8.1000     B'strap. 14.0000 
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Date 

N.Y. 

N.O. 

B' strap. 

Date 

N.Y. 

N.O. 

B*  strap 

Jan. 

16 

8.12 

8.10 

14.00 

March  6 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Jan. 

17 

No  market 

March  7 

No  market 

Jan. 

18 

Sunday 

March  8 

Sunday 

Jan. 

19 

8.12 

8.10 

14.00 

March  9 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Jan. 

20 

8.12 

8.10 

14.00 

March  10 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Jan. 

21 

8.12 

8.10 

14.00 

March  11 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Jan. 

22 

8.18 

8.16 

14.00 

March  12 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  8.112C 

)  B*  strap. 14. 0000 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  7.88OO 

B'  strap 

.  14.0000 

Jan. 

23 

8.18 

8.16 

14.00 

March  13 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Jan. 

24 

No  market 

March  14 

No  market 

Jan. 

25 

Sunday 

March  15 

Sunday 

Jan. 

26 

8.18 

8.16 

14.00 

March  16 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Jan. 

27 

8.18 

8.16 

14.00 

March  17 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Jan. 

28 

8.18 

8.16 

14.00 

March  18 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Jan. 

29 

8.05 

8.03 

14.00 

March  19 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws 

B'straj 

>.  14. 0000 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  7.88OO 

B' strap 

.  14.0000 

Jan. 

30 

8.05 

8.02* 

l4.oo 

March  20 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Jan. 

31 

No  market 

March  21 

No  market 

Feb. 

1 

Sunday 

March  22 

Sunday 

Feb. 

2 

8.04 

8.02 

14.00 

March  23 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

3 

8.04 

8.02 

14.00 

March  24 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

4 

8.00 

7.98 

14.00 

March  25 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

5 

8.00 

7.98 

14.00 

March  26 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  8.OO40 

B' strap 

.14.0000 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  7.8800 

B' strap 

.  14.0000 

Feb. 
Feb. 

6 

7 

8.00 

No  market 

7.98 

14.00 

March  27 
March  28 

No  market 
No  market 

Feb.    8 
Feb.    9 
Feb.    10 
Feb.    11 
Feb.    12 
Weekly  Avg. 

Sunday 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

No  market 

Raws  7.9800 

7.98 
7.98 
7.98 

B' strap 

14.00 
14.00 

14.00 
.14.0000 

March  29 
March  30 
March  31. 
April  1 
April  2 
Weekly  Avg. 

Sunday 

7.90 

7.90 

7.90 

7.90 

Raws  7.8800 

7.88 
7.88 
7.88 
7.88 
B' strap 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

.14.0000 

Feb. 

13 

7.95 

7.93 

14.00 

April  3 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

14 

No  market 

April-  4 

No  market 

Feb. 

15 

Sunday 

April  5 

Sunday 

Feb. 

16 

7.95 

7.93 

14.00 

April  6 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

17 

7.95 

7-93 

14.00 

April  7 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

18 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  8 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

19 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  9 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  7.9IOO 

B' strap. 

14.0000 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  7.8800 

B' strap 

.14.0000 

Feb. 

20 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  10 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

21 

No  market 

April  11 

No  market 

Feb. 

22 

Sunday 

April  12 

Sunday 

Feb. 

23 

No  market 

April  13 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

24 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  14 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

25 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  15 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

26 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  16 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  7.8800 

B' strap. 

14.0000 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  7.8800 

B' strap 

.14.0000 

Feb. 

27 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  17 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Feb. 

28 

No  market 

April  18 

No  market 

March 

1 

Sunday 

April  19 

Sunday 

March 

2 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  20 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

March 

3 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  21 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

March 

k 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  22 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

March 

5 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

April  23 

7.90 

7.88 

14.00 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  7.88OO 

B* strap. 

14.0000 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  7.8800 

B*  strap 

.  14.0000 

SEASON'S  AVERAGE  PRICES: 

Raws 

7.8774 

Blackstrap 

13.9420 

♦Local  Sale 


WA 


ShtlNGTON 


By:  Horace  Godfrey 


Doing  Something  About  Bad  Publicity 


Recently  the  Press-Scimitar  in  Mem- 
phis published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Farm  Bill  Shenanigans"  which  was 
very  critical  of  farm  progams  and  farm 
payments.  This  editorial  is  one 
of  many  appearing  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  There  has 
come  to  my  attention  a  reply  to  this 
editorial  written  by  a  farmer  from  Ty- 
ronza,  Arkansas,  Mr.  C.  L.  Denton,  Jr. 
Mr.  Denton  is  a  former  ASCS  State 
Committeeman  and  has  farmed  all  of 
his  life.  His  reply  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. Space  does  not  permit  his  full 
reply  but  the  following  are  excerpts 
from  it. 

"THE  NEED  for  a  farm  program 
was  initiated  in  1  789  when  our  Con- 
gress enacted  the  first  tariff  act  to  pro- 
tect fledgling  industry  in  our  United 
States.  By  this  action,  subsidy  became 
one  of  the  oldest  economic  principles 
written  into  U.  S.  laws.  Subsidy  and 
subsidy-like  programs  have  helped  de- 
velop U.  S.  banks,  housing  groups,  col- 
leges, airlines,  railroads,  waterways, 
merchant  fleets  and  many  other  busi- 
nesses and  industries.  Your  newspaper 
benefits  from  what  amounts  to  subsidy 
from  the  post  office.  But  without  the 
development  of  these  businesses  and 
industries,  including  yours  and  mine, 
our  United  States  would  not  be  the 
world  power  it  is  today.  So  subsidies 
do  have  their  place  in  this  society. 

"But  when  the  question  arises  today, 
'Why  cant  American  farmers  operate 
without  a  subsidy  in  a  free  economy 
like  everybody  else?' — the  simple  an- 
swer is  that  other  groups  are  not  in  a 
completely  free  economy.  Industry 
groups — both    management    and    labor 


— have  a  means  of  acting  together  for 
bargaining  and  strength.  Professional 
people  have  institutions  of  control  that 
represent  their  interests. 

"And  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this.  But  the  farmer — of  all  major 
economic  groups — is  the  only  one  with- 
out a  broadly  effective  means  of  ad- 
vancing his  objectives  in  the  arena  of 
supply  and  demand.  He  pays  min- 
imum wages  to  his  farm  workers  as  re- 
quired by  his  government;  he  pays  un- 
ion scale  wages  in  his  purchases  of 
farm  machinery,  autos  and  trucks,  var- 
ious fuels,  rubber  goods,  insecticides 
and  herbicides,  etc. ;  and  he  pays  taxes 
to  support  an  economy  that  includes 
many  other  subsidies.  How,  then,  can 
your  American  farmer  survive  when  he 
is  buying  in  a  "protected"  market  un- 
less he,  too,  is  given  some  'protection' 
on  the  sale  price  of  his  product? 

"THE  FARMER  has  no  means  of 
organizing  effectively  to  regulate  prices 
and  production,  as  industry,  labor  and 
the  professions  do.  Even  if  the  farmer 
had  the  power  to  balance  production 
exactly  with  demand  at  a  certain  price 
level,  it  might  not  be  good  for  the  na- 
tional interest  to  permit  this.  So, 
shouldn't  the  government  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  manage  this 
abundance?  And  shouldn't  the  farmer 
who  cooperates  in  this  program — which 
is  in  the  national  interest — be  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
program  in  which   he  is  participating? 

"I  WOULD  LIKE  to  emphasize  that 
'farm  polcy  is  not  something  separate.' 
It  is  a  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve 
our  national  interest  at  home  and 
around    the   world.     Agriculture   is   not 
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SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES 


SEASON 

1935-36  (Oct.    18  - 

1936-37  (Oct.    16   - 

1937-38  (Oct     8    - 

1938-39  (Oct.    14   - 

1939-40  (Oct.    13  - 

1940-41  (Oct.    10  - 

1941-42  (Oct.    10  - 

1942-43  (Oct.      9  - 

1943-44  (Oct.      8  - 

1944-45  (Oct.    13  - 

1945-46  (Oct.    12    - 

1946-47  (Oct.    II    - 

1947-48  (Oct.      3    - 

1948-49  (Oct.      8    - 

1949-50  (Oct.      7    - 

1950-51  (Oct.      6   - 

1951-52  (Oct.    19   - 

1952-53  (Oct.    10   - 

1953-54  (Oct.      9   - 

1954-55  (Oct.      8  - 

1955-56  (Oct.      7  - 

1956-57  (Oct.      5  - 

1957-58  (Oct.    11    - 

1958-59  (Oct.    10   - 

1959-60  (Oct.      9   - 

1960-61  (Oct.      7   - 

1961-62  (Oct.      6   - 

1962-63  (Oct.      5   - 

1963-64  (Oct.      4   - 

1964-65  (Oct.      2   - 

1965-66  (Oct.      1    - 

1966-67  (Oct.      7  - 

1967-68  (Oct.      6  - 

1968-69  (Oct.      4   - 

1969-70  (Oct.  16  - 
*  1948-49  Blackstrap 
1955-56  Blackstrap 
1956-5  7  Blackstrap 
1959-60  Blackstrap 
1960-61    Blackstrap 


RAWS 

(Cents  Per  Lb.) 

Feb.    28) 3.23  1  6 

Feb.   25) 3.6660 

Feb.   24) 3. 1  924 

Feb.   23) 2.8195 

Mch.   2  9  ) 2.9229 

Mch.   28) 2.9729 

Apr.      2 ) 3.6121 

Apr.      1  ) 3.7300 

Mch.   30) 3.7300 

Mch.   29) 3.7500 

Jan.   31) 3.7500 

Jan.   30) 5.8167 

Jan.   29) 6.2060 

Jan.   2  7  ) 5.6184 

Jan.    26) 5.8181 

Jan.    25) 6. 1  94  1 

Jan.    3  1  ) 5.8223 

Jan.   29) 6.2088 

Feb.    25) 6.0932 

Feb.   2  4  ) 5.9592 

Apr.    26) 5.8934 

Apr.   25) 6.1  783 

Feb.   22) 6. 1  287 

Feb.   26) 6.2312 

Jan.   28 ) 6.1819 

Jan.   26) 6.4828 

Feb.    22) 6.3  1  53 

Feb.   28) 6.5  784 

Feb.   27) 8.9952 

May    1  3  ) 6.5403 

Apr.   28) 6.8191 

Apr.    2  7 ) 7.1414 

Apr.   25) 7.3531 

Apr.   24) 7.6583 

Apr.    23) 7.8774 

period  ended  March  31,    1949 
period  ended  February  23,1956 
period  ended  February  28,    195  7 
period  ended  April  28,    1960 
period  ended  April   27,    1961 


BLACKSTRAP 

(Cents  Per  Gallon) 

6.0940 

6,1700 

5.3278 

2.9976 

5.0890 

6.4087 
16.1862 
17.8245 
18,0000 
17.6737 
18.0000 
18.0000 
26,7617 

9.6998* 

5.6417 
29.2297 
28.6800 

8.8016 
10.0087 

9,7477 
10.7797* 
25.7443* 
12,6885 
12.5653 

9.1907* 
13.0843* 
12.0694 
18.3567 
18.6008 

8.2562 

9.5371 
16.6379 
14.9379 
10.5655 
13.9420 


an  'island' ;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
economic  continent  and  national 
strength.  The  two  basic  goals  of  our 
farm  policy  are:  Better  income  for 
farmers  and  balanced  abundance  for 
our  consumers.  There  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  the  two.  Both  goals  must 
be  simultaneously  sought  and  achieved. 
A  farm  policy  that  sought  one  and  not 
the  other  would  be  unrealistic.  A  farm 
program  which  achieved  one  and  not 
the  other  would  be  a  failure." 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


HELP  WANTED 

Shop  foreman  for  agricultural  shop  on 
large  sugarcane  farm  in  South  Louisiana 
CONTACT:  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 
414  Whitney  Bid*.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
70130. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box     488,     Napoleonville,     La. 
Phone:   369-3431 


August   15,   1970 
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"Sinbar"  is  now  labeled  for  use  on  all  cane  — first  and  second  year  stubble 
—  as  well  as  plant  cane. 
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Here's  why  it  pays  sugarcane 


"Sinbar"  offers  cane  growers  consistently  dependable  control  of  broad- 
leaves,  and  annual  wintergrasses  and  Johnsongrass. 

It  also  offers  other  important  advantages  such  as: 


□  VERSATILITY:  "Sinbar"  is  now 
registered  for  all  cane  — first  and  sec- 
ond year  stubble  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

□  EFFICIENCY:  Fall  application 
of  "Sinbar"  keeps  seedbeds  clean 
through  winter  — allows  early  drying. 
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□  ECONOMY:  Costly  multiple  treat- 
ments are  eliminated  when  "Sinbar" 
is  used  as  it  gives  positive,  depend- 
able control  with  either  a  single  treat- 
ment in  the  spring  or  through  use  of 
"split"  applications  — one  in  the  fall 
and  one  in  early  spring.  An  easy-to-use    | 
wettable  powder,  "Sinbar"  readily 


"Sinbar"  provides  consistently  dependable  control  of  both  broadleaves 
and  winter  grasses  —  including  seedling  Johnsongrass. 


growers  to  use  SINBAR 

QZJ  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


stays  in  suspension  through  use  of 
a  simple  hydraulic  agitator. 

For  maximum  weed  control  for 
your  money  — order  your  supply  of 
"Sinbar"  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 


MNP  SINBAR' 


"Sinbar"  is  distributed  by: 

BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Schriever,  La. 


August   15,   1970 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


By:  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


L.  62-96,  C.P.  61 

Localized  windstorms,  with  winds 
reported  to  be  approximately  70  miles 
per  hour,  broke  tops  off  L.  62-96, 
C.P.  61-37  and  L.  60-25.  These  winds 
happened  about  five  weeks  ago  and 
were  more  severe  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  State.  In  some  cases,  top  break- 
age was  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  The 
more  severe  winds  were  extremely  lo- 
calized as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
certain  cuts  of  cane  on  some  farms 
were  badly  damaged  while  nearby  cuts 
of  the  same  variety  on  the  same  farm 
were  hardly  touched.  Other  factors, 
however,  could  have  influenced  this 
type  damage.  One  factor  which  may 
have  influenced  breakage  to  a  great  ex- 
tent is  the  growth  rate  immediately 
preceeding  the  windstorm.  In  some 
areas  there  had  been  a  rather  extended 
drought  and  then  the  rains  came.  Cane 
grew  rapidly  after  the  rainfall  and  this 
caused  brittleness.  It  appears  from 
limited  surveys  that  plant  cane  broke 
more  than  stubble  cane  but  some  tops 
were  also  broken  out  of  stubble  cane. 

Growers  can  be  assured  that  the 
three  agencies,  L.S.U.  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  the  U.S.D.A.  in  Houma,  La.  and 
at  Canal  Point,  Fla.,  and  the  League 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  give 
growers  canes  which  are  not  brittle  and 
have  other  desirable  characteristics 
such  as  high  sugar  per  ton,  early  suc- 
rose, and  good  yield  of  cane  per  acre. 

At  the  time  L.  60-25  and  C.P.  61-37 
were  released,  the  Variety  Release 
Committee  of  the  three  agencies  were 
not  aware  that  these  two  canes  were 
brittle  to  any  great  degree.  The  com- 
mittee was  certainly  not  aware  of  the 
brittleness  of  these  canes  in  the  month 
of  July.    Information  on  brittleness  has 


37,  L.  60-25  Brittle 


i 


been  taken  usually  in  September  and 
later  and  these  tests  have  been  made 
primarily  for  brittleness  at  harvest. 
Brittleness  tests  have  not  been  made 
earlier  during  the  year  on  the  many 
varieties  in  the  program.  In  addition 
to  observations  in  .  plots,  brittleness 
tests  are  now  made  with  a  mechanical 
device  and  this  is  a  rather  recent  inno- 
vation. 

In  the  case  of  L.  62-96  the  Com- 
mittee knew  that  there  was  a  tendency 
toward  some  brittleness  in  that  variety. 
In  September  of  1968,  reports  from 
Messrs.  Denis  and  Piere  Lanaux  of 
Lucy,  La.  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Kahao  of 
Port  Allen,  La.  indicated  1 0  per  cent 
of  the  tops  were  knocked  out  by  local 
windstorms.  Although  L.  62-96  was 
located  at  more  than  40  other  stations 
throughout  the  belt  in  that  year  there 
was  no  evidence  of  breakage  observed 
elsewhere.  However,  in  early  Septem- 
ber of  1969,  the  year  the  variety  was 
released,  some  tops  were  broken  off 
by  localized  windstorms  in  the  Donald- 
sonville,  La.  area.  The  breakage  was 
not  severe  and  did  not  greatly  affect 
yield.  The  decision  had  already  been 
made  to  release  the  variety.  The  va- 
riety had  other  highly  desirable 
characteristics  and  the  committee  felt 
the  industry  could  use  the  variety  to  an 
advantage  because  of  its  early  high  sur- 
crose.  In  the  future  there  may  be  a 
need  to  take  brittleness  tests  earlier  in 
the  year  for  windstorm  reasons. 

It  appears  from  the  limited  number 
of  counts  made  of  breakage,  L.  62-96 
breaks  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
two  other  varieties  mentioned.  How- 
ever the  breakage  in  the  other  two  va- 
rieties was  by  no  means  slight. 
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Growers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  is  at  this  time  many  new  promis- 
ing varieties  in  the  program.  There  is 
a  good  possibility,  that  several  of  these 
new  varieties  will  be  transferred  to 
Secondary  Stations  this  fall.  There  has 
been  no  evidence  of  windstorm  dam- 
age in  these  canes  so  far,  nor  has  brit- 
tleness  been  bad  late  in  the  year.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  these 
canes  were  located  at  a  very  few  places 
in  the  belt  and  the  exposure  to  wind- 
storms at  many  locations  has  not  yet 
taken  place.  Exposure  over  longer  pe- 
riods and  at  greater  number  of  loca- 
tions will  yield  more  information. 

RAMON  E.  BILLEAUD 


KING  SUCROSE  XXIX 

Ramon  E,  Billeaud,  president  of 
Levert — St.  John,  Inc.  and  J.  B.  Levert 
Land  Co.,  Inc.,  whose  agricultural  op- 
erations are  in  St.  Martin  and  La- 
fourche Parishes,  has  been  selected  as 
King  Sucrose  XXIX  to  serve  in  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and 
Fair  in  New  Iberia,  Louisiana  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  26,  27,   1970. 

Billeaud,  who  succeeds  Joseph  G. 
Beaud  of  Sugarland  Plantation  in 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  late  father,  George  L. 
Billeaud,  who  served  as  King  Sucrose 
II. 


The  new  King  Sucrose  enjoys  a 
heritage  of  sugar  plantation  life  as  both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  sides  of  his 
family  were  sugar  planters  in  Lafayette 
parish.  His  mother  was  the  former 
Beatrice  St.  Julien. 

Billeaud  joined  the  Levert  Com- 
panies in  1967  as  executive  vice-presi- 
dent and  was  elevated  to  his  present 
position  in  June  of   1969. 

The  Levert  Companies  have  ad- 
ministrative offices  in  New  Orleans 
with  agricultural  operations  in  St.  Mar- 
tin and  Lafourche  parishes.  They  cur- 
rently have  a  3,000  acre  sugarcane 
quota  on  these  farms  and  operate  the 
St.  John  raw  sugar  mill  at  St.  Martin- 
ville. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Levert  organiza- 
tion, Billeaud  was  employed  by  the 
Billeaud  Sugar  Factory  in  Broussard 
from    1953  to    1967. 

The  new  King  Sucrose  attended 
elementary  and  high  school  at  St.  Ce- 
cilia School  in  Broussard  and  received 
his  B.  S.  degree  in  Business  Administra- 
tion in  1950  from  Southwestern  Lou- 
isiana Institute  in  Lafayette. 

He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
from  August   1950  to  August   1953. 

King  Sucrose  XXIX  enjoys  member- 
ship in  such  organizations  as  the  Lou- 
isiana Land  and  Royalty  Owners  As- 
sociation, American  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists,  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  Board  of  Director  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Exchange  Inc.,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Mid-City  Kiwanis  Club  and 
International  House. 

He  is  also  chairman  of  Mill  Market- 
ing Allotment  Committee  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Industry. 

He  has  enjoyed  membership  in  such 
organizations  as  a  board  member  to 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and 
Fair  Assn.  from  Lafayette,  the  Lafa- 
yette Airport  Commission,  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  and  Brous- 
sard Town  Council. 

Married  to  the  former  Azelia 
"Chuckie"  Leblanc  of  Abbeville,  they 
reside  with  their  five  children  Ramon 
Edward,  Jr.,  Marguerite  Louise,  Henry 
Maurice,  Mary  Elizabeth  and  Beatrice 
Ann  at   1  338  Broadway,  New  Orleans. 
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SUGARCANE  VARIETY  OUTFIELD  EXPERI- 
MENTS IN  LOUISIANA  IN  1969  WITH  A 
SUMMARY  FOR  THE  3-YEAR  PERIOD  1967-69 


H.  P.  Fanguy1 


Introduction 


The  Sugarcane  variety  outfield  test- 
ing program  is  conducted  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  cooperating 
with  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
obtained  data  from  1  1  light  soil  and 
3  heavy  soil  locations  during  1969. 
The  3  agencies  are  deeply  grateful  to 
the  owners  and  management  of  these 
plantations  for  their  unselfish  contribu- 
tions  to   the  variety   testing  program. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  outfield 
experiments  is  to  obtain  yield  data  on 
new  experimental  and  commercial  va- 
rieties. The  outfield  experiments  also 
served  other  functions  during  1969. 
Pathologists  made  mosaic  counts  at  7 
locations,  and  mosaic  spread  was  ob- 
served in  replicated  tests  for  all  varie- 
ties. Mosaic  counts  were  also  made  on 
the  C.P.  and  L.  1965  series  which  were 
introduced  to  1  4  outfield  locations  dur- 
ing 1968.  The  data  indicated  that  the 
varieties,  C.P.  65-350  and  L.  65-69, 
had  a  high  degree  of  mosaic  resistance 
(1).  Entomologists  made  bored-joint 
counts  at  several  locations  to  determine 
the  level  of  borer  infestations  on  sev- 
eral varieties.  Cane  samples  were 
taken  at  several  locations  to  determine 
if  there  were  variations  in  fiber  content 
in  different  areas. 

The  variety  subcommittee  released 
L.  62-96  for  commercial  production 
during  1969.  This  variety  has  been  in 
the  variety  outfield  testing  program  for 
3  years.    L.  62-96  yields  approximately 


Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Houma,  Louisi- 
ana. Based  on  results  obtained  cooperatively 
with  Mike  Giamalva,  Associate  Professor, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
and  Earl  Hicks  and  Howard  Robichaux  of 
the    American    Sugar    Cane    League. 


the  same  as  L.  60-25  in  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  and  is  similar  in  maturity.  The 
variety  has  also  produced  good  yields 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  L.  62-96  is| 
moderately  susceptible  to  mosaic;  it  is 
more  susceptible  than  C.P.  48-103  but 
less  susceptible  than  C.P.   52-68. 

Experimental  Techniques 

The  procedure  for  planting,  cultivat- 
ing, fertilizing,  harvesting  and  sampling 
the  variety  outfield  experiments  have 
been  described  in  previous  publications 
(2)  (5).  All  the  plots  were  weighed 
with  a  tractor  mounted  weighing  de- 
vice equipped  with  an  accurate  hy- 
draulic   scale    (3). 

Seasonal    Conditions 

Louisiana  sugarcane  farmers  were 
fortunate  to  miss  the  hurricane  force 
winds  of  hurricane  Camille  on  August 
1  7.  If  Camille  had  entered  the  center 
of  the  sugarcane  area,  the  industry 
would  have  suffered  heavy  losses. 
Estimated  peak  gusts  were  65  MPH  at 
Galliano  and  60  MPH  at  Laplace. 
These  towns  are  on  the  extreme  East- 
ern part  of  the  sugarcane  growing 
area.  Some  lodging  and  stalk  breaking 
was  observed  in  these  areas  as  a  result 
of  the  hurricane. 

Many  locations  in  the  sugarcane  area 
received  less  than  adequate  rainfall  and 
lower  tonnage  was  the  result.  The  low 
tonnage  was  offset  by  record  high 
yields  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 

Harvesting  procedures  advanced  at 
a  very  rapid  rate  because  of  the  dry 
harvesting  season  and  generally  erect 
sugarcane.  Many  mills  completed 
grinding  operations  during  a  2-month 
period.  The  outfield  tests  were  har- 
vested during  the  short  grinding  sea- 
son because  of  good  equipment  supple- 
mented by  plantation  owned  mechani- 
cal harvesters. 
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1969  Results 
Light  Soil  Tests 

The  combined  analyses  of  data  from 
several  1969  light  soil  tests  are  found 
in  Tables  1-3.  C.P.  62-258  and  L.  62- 
86  have  been  dropped  from  the  va- 
riety program  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. Both  varieties  were  too  suscepti- 
ble to  cold  damage.  C.P.  62-258  was 
severely  stunted  by  mosaic  in  areas  of 
high  spread.  L.  62-86  was  very  su- 
sceptible to  sugarcane  borer  damage. 
The  varieties  C.P.  61-37,  L.  60-25, 
and  L.  62-96  are  superior  in  sugar  per 
acre  to  C.P.   62-258  and  L.   62-86. 

C.P. 5 2-68,  the  most  widely  planted 
variety  in  Louisiana,  was  used  as  the 
commercial  standard  during  1969  (4). 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  rogue  C.P. 
52-68  at  most  locations  due  to  its  su- 
sceptibility to  mosaic  disease;  C.P.  52- 
68  with  low  levels  of  mosaic  continues 
to  produce  good  yields.  The  main  ad- 
vantages of  the  variety  are  erectness, 
resistance  to  borers  and  stubbling  abil- 
ity. 

L.  64-67  produced  the  highest  sugar 
per  ton  yields  in  the  combined  plant 
cane  experiments  (Table  1).  It  was 
the  highest  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
and  sugar  per  acre.  L.  64-67  was 
lower  than  C.P.  61-37  in  tons  of  cane 
per  acre.  Infield  results  (data  not 
shown)  indicate  that  the  variety  pro- 
duces low  yields  in  stubble  crops.  L. 
64-67  is  rated  moderately  susceptible 
to  mosaic  disease.  L.  64-30  produces 
good  yields,  being  equal  to  L.  62-96 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre.  The  main 
disadvantages  of  L.  64-30  are  its  high 
susceptibility  to  mosaic  disease  and 
cold.  C.P.  64-388  produced  good 
yields  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  It  was  exceeded 
by  L.  62-96  and  C.P.  61-37  in  sugar 
per  acre.  The  variety  is  moderately 
resistant  to  mosaic  but  has  taken  con- 
siderable mosaic  in  heavy  spread  areas. 
[C.P.  64-388,  L.  64-30  and  L.  64-67 
j  exceeded  C.P.  52-68  in  tons  of  cane 
!  and   sugar   per   acre  in   plant   cane. 

L.  62-96  was  the  highest  in  sugar 
per  acre  in  first  and  second  stubble 
combined  analyses  during  1969.  The 
variety   was   equal   to   C.P.    61-37    and 


L.  60-25  in  sugar  per  acre  in  the  plant 
cane  experiments.  L.  62-96  was  par- 
ticularly outstanding  in  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  in  all  experiments.  L.  62-96 
should  complement  the  other  com- 
mercial varieties  since  it  is  an  erect 
variety  well-suited  to  merchanical  har- 
vesting. L.  62-96  is  moderately  su- 
sceptible to  mosaic  and  has  become 
heavily  infected  in  high  spread  areas. 

C.P.  61-37  was  the  highest  yielding 
variety  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  plant 
cane;  it  also  yielded  well  in  first  and 
second  stubble.  This  variety  was  equal 
to  C.P.  52-68  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
in  the  plant  cane  but  lower  in  first  and 
second  stubble.  Growers  should  not 
harvest  this  variety  early  in  the  season 
because  of  its  relatively  late  maturity 
and  resistance  to  cold.  Like  C.P.  48- 
103,  which  has  acceptable  mosaic  re- 
sistance, C.P.  61-37  is  moderately 
resistant  to  mosaic. 

L.  60-25  was  better  than  C.P.  52- 
68  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  plant 
cane,  equal  in  first  stubble  and  lower 
in  second  stubble.  The  variety  was 
better  than  C.P.  52-68  in  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  in  all  experiments.  L.  60-25  is 
susceptible  to  mosaic  and  seed  cane 
can  no  longer  be  rogued  at  many  lo- 
cations. 

1969  Results 
Heavy  Soil  Tests 

Plant  cane  combined  analyses  of 
data  from  3  1  969  heavy  soil  tests  are 
in  Table  4.  The  heavy  soil  results  are 
similar  to  light  soil  with  the  exception 
of  L.  62-96.  The  variety  has  not  yield- 
ed as  well  on  heavy  soil,  and  currently 
is  not  being  recommended  for  the 
heavier  soil  types.  L.  60-25  was  equal 
to  C.P.  52-68  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
and  higher  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
and  sugar  per  acre.  L.  60-25  continues 
to  be  a  high-yielding  variety  on  heavy 
soils,  and  can  be  harvested  from  these 
areas  early  in  the  season  because  of 
its  early  maturity. 

First  stubble  results  were  obtained 
on  heavy  soils  during  1969,  but  are 
not  included  owing  to  unreliable  varia- 
tions between  locations. 

(Continued  on  page  292) 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINAL  MANUFACTURING  REPORTS 
FLORIDA   SUGARCANE  FACTORIES — 1966,    1967,    1968   AND    1969   CROPS1 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Crop   days,   average   107 

Lost  time,    %    total   time   6.27 

CANE:  Tons  Ground, 

gross  weight  6,419,286 

net   weight   6,05  7,294 

%    Total  cane   ground  100.00 

Tons    ground    per   hour   276.19 

Extraction,    N.J.,    %    cane   77.46 

Sucrose    extraction,    %    92.29 

Maceration,    %    cane   18.06 

Fibre,    %    cane  11.06 

Java  ratio  79.35 

ANALYSES: 

Crusher  juice  Brix  17.70 

Crusher  juice   sucrose   14.85 

Brix  factor  96.95 

Sucrose   factor  94.55 

Normal   juice   Brix   17.16 

Normal  juice  sucrose  14.04 

Normal    juice    purity    81.79 

Factory  sirup  Brix  61.57 

Residual  juice  Brix  6.29 

Residual  juice  purity  74.97 

Bagasse,    %    sucrose  3.42 

Bagasse,    %   moisture  53.74 

Bagasse,    %    fibre  41.67 

Press  cake,   %   sucrose  3.22 


SUCROSE  BALANCE: 

B/S  Mols.  Sucrose  in    °/o   cane  .... 
Undetermined,   Sucrose  in 

°/o     cane    

Press  cake,  Sucrose  in   %    cane  . 

Bagasse  Sucrose  in   %   cane  

Total   losses  Sucrose  in    %    cane 

Sugar   Sucrose    in    %    cane    

Cane,  total  sue.  in   %    cane  

Lbs.   96°  Sugar  M&E  T/Cane 
Gals.   B/S  Mols.    80° 

Brix    T/Cane    

Boiling  House  Efficiency  


1.036 


*Gross    Cane   Weight   Basis 


122 

96 

99 

6.94 

7.33 

11.52 

6,889,282 

5,638,729 

5,469,954 

6,542,451 

5,367,659 

5,196,840 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

280.63 

294.36 

289.42 

76.73 

76.86 

77.37 

92.49 

92.42 

92.97 

18.07 

17.17 

18.22 

11.57 

11.26 

10.62 

78.48 

78.73 

78.66 

18.08 

17.14 

17.15 

15.30 

14.25 

14.40 

96.96 

97.02 

97.03 

94.58 

94.67 

94.51 

17.53 

16.63 

16.64 

14.47 

13.49 

13.61 

82.56 

81.12 

81.81 

60.67 

60.28 

54.81 

5.91 

5.37 

4.94 

75.41 

74.23 

74.07 

3.29 
53.41 

3.13 

2.97 

54.27 

54.32 

42.19 

41.46 

39.61 

3.18 

3.99 

2.92 

1.038 


1.025 


1.045 


.138 

.131 

.1  16 

.128 

.1  16 

.120 

.106 

.138 

.909 

.902 

.850 

.796 

2.199 

2.191 

2.097 

2.107 

9.584 

9.817 

9.122 

9.219 

11.783 

12.008 

11.219 

11.327 

199.67 

204.52 

190.03 

192.07 

6.23 

6.18 

6.47 

6.35 

96.76 

96.55 

97.01 

96.01 

OUTFIELD  EXPERIMENTS  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  291) 
1967-69  Results 
Light  Soil  Tests 

The  combined  analyses  of  data  from 
several  light  soil  tests  during  1967-69 
are  found  in  Tables  5-7.  The  data  for 
the  3-year  period  is  similar  to  the  1969 
results. 

L.  62-96  was  the  highest-yielding 
variety  in  sugar  per  acre  in  plant  cane 
and   first  stubble  tests.     This  new  com- 
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mercial  variety  could  not  be  included 
in  the  second  stubble  combined  ana- 
lysis because  only  1969  second  stubble 
results  were   obtained. 

C.P.  61-37  was  the  highest  yielding 
variety  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  for  the 
plant  cane  and  second  stubble  experi- 
ments. It  was  equal  to  L.  62-96  in 
first  stubble  tonnage.  L.  60-25  was 
one  of  the  highest  yielding  varieties  in 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  in  all  crops.  The 
variety  was  lower   than  C.P.    52-68   in 
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tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  the  plant  cane 
and  second  stubble  experiments  and 
equal  to  it  in  first  stubble. 

C.P.  55-30  had  the  lowest  yields  in 
the  3  crops  in  sugar  per  acre.  This  was 
primarily  due  to  low  sugar  per  ton 
yields;  and  the  variety  is  no  longer 
recommended  for  sugarcane  produc- 
tion. 

Table  1.    Pl8flt  Cane  combined  analysis  from  9  U.S.D.A.  and  L.S.U. 
outfield  locations  on  light  soil  during  1969. 


Variety 


Yield  of  cane 

per  acre  1/       per  ton  of  cane 


Yield  of  Sugar 


per  acre 


Tons 
30.19     b 
25.25      bed 
32.52  a 
29.50     b  c 
23.35  a 

CP  64-338     29.71     bo 

I  62-36    28.33    c  d 

CP  62-253   27.38 

CP  52-63   27.03 

CP  55-30   26.52 


164-67 
I  62-96 
CP  61-37 
I  6/.-30 
160-25 


Pounds 
255.4  a 
247.6      b 


Pounds 
7711  a 
7242      b 


219.7 
242.0 
245.8 
226.6 
223.2 
227.7 
223.7 


7145 
7139 
6968 
6732 
6435 
6234 
6058 
5662 


yield  of  cane   

fV.riety per  acre  1/   per  ton  of  cane 


7  Li  Id  of  sugar 


per  acre 


Tons 

Pound 

I  62-96 

27.89 

a 

251.4  a 

L  6C-25 

24.75 

c 

d* 

243.6       b 

CP  52-63 

25.65 

b  c 

227.0 

CP  48-1.03 

23.65 

d 

241.1       b 

C?  61-37 

26. 40 

b 

212.7 

CP  62-258 

23.96 

d 

226.4 

I  62-86 

24.04 

d 

219.7 

CP  55-30 

24.51 

d 

215.3 

Pounds 
7012  a 
6029   b 
5823   b  c 
5702     c  d 
5615     c  d 
5425       d 
5282 
5277 


Tons 

Pounds 

1  62-96 

29.71  a 

236.7  a 

CP  62-258 

28.03 

b 

c 

220 . 3       b 

CP  61-37 

23.93  a 

b 

191.8 

L  60-25 

22.39 

e 

234.9  a 

CP  52-68 

24.59 

d 

216.3       b  c 

L  62-c6 

25.01 

d 

209.9            c 

CP  55-30 

27.35 

c 

187.1 

Pounds 
7032  a 
6175  b 
5558  c 
5377  c 
5319  c 
5250  c 
5117 
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3'able  4.   Plant  cane  combined  analysis  from  3  U.S.D.A.  and  L.S.U, 

outfiel  .'  I  -'-'i.l'-n.:  m  heavy  soil  during  I'.'O.'. 


Yield  of  cane:    

Variety per  aero  1/    per  ton  of 


Yield  of  sugai 


Tons 

Pounds 

Pound. 

CP  64-383 

2^.52  a 

b 

217.3 

b 

6415  a 

x  64-30 

27 .  30 

b  c 

223.2  a 

6230  a  b 

1  64-67 

26.32 

c  d 

227.5  a 

5988  a  b 

CP  61-37 

30.24    8 

197.0 

c  d 

5957  a  b 

L  60-25 

27 .  20 

bed 

216.5 

b 

5869  a   b 

L  62-96 

26.90 

be  d 

212.7 

b 

5722       b  c 

CP  62-258 

27.32 

b  c 

194.5 

c  d 

5314           c 

L  62-86 

26.29 

c  d 

199.6 

c 

5247           c 

CP  52-68 

24.56 

d   e 

184.3 

e 

4526 

CP  55-30 

28.50 

e 

138.0 

d   e 

4413 

Table  5. 

Plant  cane   combined   analysis  from  26  U.S.D.A.   and   L.. 
outfield   locations   on  light  soil   during  1967-69. 

.U. 

Yield   of  cane                                     Yield   of  sugar 

Variety 

per  acre  1/          per  ton  of  cane               per  acre 

2/    Means  followed  by  the  ssme  letter  are  not  significantly  different 
at  the  %  level  of  probability  according  to  the  Duncan  Multiple 
Range  Test." 

Tsble  2.   First  Stubble  combined  analysis  from  3  U.S.D.A.  and  L.S.U. 

outfield  locations  on  light  soil  during  1969. 


Tons 

Pounds 

1  62-96 

29.32 

b 

238.7  a 

CP  61-37 

31.52  a 

206.7 

L  60-25 

27.63 

d 

233.7  a 

L  62-86 

28.77 

b 

c 

213.7           c 

CP  52-68 

28.74 

b 

c 

209.4 

CP  62-258 

26.02 

e 

213.8      b 

CP  55-80 

28.41 

c 

200.2 

Pounds 
6999  a 
6515   b 
6457   b 
6148     c 
6013     c 
5863 
5633 


Table  o.   First  stubble  combined  analysis  from  16  U.S.D.A. 
outfield  locations  on  light  soil  our in a  1963-69. 


Variety 


Yield  of  cane 
per  acre  1/ 


Yield  of  sugar 


ton  of  cane 


Table  3. 

Second  Stubble  combined  analysis  from  5  U.S.D.A.  and  L.S.U. 
outfield  locations   on  light  soil  during  1969. 

Yield   of  cane                                   Yield   of  suear 

Variety 

per  acre   1/           ner  ton  of  cane                per  acre 

Tons 

Pound 

L  02-96 

29.96  a 

247.2  a 

CP  62-258 

27.89       b 

224.6 

L  60-25 

25.74           e 

241.0       b 

OP  61-37 

29.32  a 

205.8 

L  62-36 

27.24       b 

215.5 

CP  52-68 

25.89            c 

220.1 

CP  55-30 

25.23            c 

206.7 

Pounds 
7406  a 
6264   b 
6203   b 
6034   b  c 
5370     c 
5698 
5215 
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MECHANICAL  PLANTING  OF  SHORT 
SEEDPIECES  OF  SUGARCANE 

By  G.  T.  A.  Benda  and  R.  D.  Breaux1 


Experiments  have  been  conducted 
to  consider  the  optimal  length  of  the 
sugarcane  seedpiece  for  Louisiana  con- 
ditions. The  results  show  that  long 
seedpieces  are  more  desirable  than 
short  seedpieces.  The  whole  stalk  is 
best  for  early  summer  planting,  and  the 
whole  stalk  cut  in  half  (to  facilitate 
placement)  is  best  for  late  summer  or 
fall  planting  (Coleman  and  Abbott, 
1954). 

To  increase  a  variety  quickly,  plant- 
ing short  seedpieces  can  be  desirable 
(Taggart  and  Simon,  1933).  Occas- 
ionally, the  results  of  a  field  experiment 
indicate  that  shorter  seedpieces  ( 1 2 
inches)  may  yield  as  well  as  longer  (R. 
M.  Ramp,  unpublished).  Arceneaux 
(1948),  Coleman  and  Abbott  (1954), 
and  Hebert  (1956)  agree  that  even 
though  yield  of  cane  is  less  from  short 
seedpieces  (  1  to  3  buds),  the  shorter 
seedpieces  germinate  better  than  the 
longer  seedpieces  (5  buds  or  more). 
Single-eye  seedpieces  produce  cane 
comparable  to  that  planted  in  the  con- 
ventional manner  when  transplanted 
from  the  greenhouse  in  early  April  (R. 
Matherne  and  G.  Benda,  unpublished). 
Seedling  nurseries  are  routinely  estab- 
lished in  April  by  transplanting  single 
seedling  plants  to  the  field  at  1  6-inch 
intervals.  Although  these  plants  have 
very  limited  reserves  and  no  seedpiece 
at  planting,  these  nurseries  usually 
yield  in  excess  of  30  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  and  consistently  give  good  plant- 
cane   stands. 

It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  lesser 
yields    result    from    use    of    short    seed- 


1  Plant  Physiologist  and  Research  Agron- 
omist, Crops  Research  Division,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  United  States  Department 
of   Agriculture,    Houma,    Louisiana    70360. 
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pieces  as  such.  More  likely,  the  lesser 
yields  result  from  winter  stresses.  The| 
short  seedpieces  germinate  well,  but 
they  quickly  decay.  While  the  short 
seedpiece  decays  during  the  winter  in 
soils  that  are  generally  wet  and  cold, 
freezing  temperatures  destroy  all  ex- 
posed cane  aboveground.  The  short 
seedpiece  cannot  provide  the  young 
shoot  with  sufficient  reserves  to  re- 
plenish losses  due  to  freezing.  There 
are  no  reserves  of  ungerminated  buds, 
as  would  be  on  whole  stalks,  to  replace 
damaged  or  killed  shoots.  Therefore, 
"gaps",   or  imperfect  stands  result. 

Presumably,  good  plant-cane  stands 
could  be  established  from  short  seed- 
pieces  and  good  yields  obtained  if  the 
following  conditions  are  met:  (a)  the 
planting  rate  and  procedure  should 
provide  for  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  the  minimum  number  of  stools 
required  to  yield  a  full  stand  of  cane;  , 
(b)  planting  must  be  early  so  as  to 
produce  well-tillered  stools  and  ad- 
equate reserves  of  food  and  germinable 
eyes  before  freezing  occurs;  (c)  the 
young  plants  must  be  protected  as 
much  as  possible  from  freezing  tem- 
peratures. 

This   paper   reports    the   results   of   a 
field  experiment  in  which  the  yields  of  I 
cane  from  mechanically-handled,  sum- 
mer-planted short  seedpieces  are  com-  I 
pared   to  yields   from   cane   planted   in 
the  fall  in  the  conventional  manner. 

Materials  and   Methods 

Yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
were  compared  for  plots  planted  with 
short  seedpieces  (6-inches  long)  and 
plots  conventionally  planted  with 
whole  stalks.  Four  commercial  varie- 
ties   of    sugarcane C.P.     52-68,     C.P. 

55-30,    C.P.    61-37,    and   L.    60-25— 
were  used.     Four    1/147  acre  plots    (3 
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rows,  each  16  J/2  ft.  long)  of  each  of 
the  eight  treatment  combinations  were 
established  on  light  soil  (commerce 
silt  loam)  in  good  tilth.  The  short 
seedpieces  were  planted  on  August  7, 
the  conventionally  planted  stalks  on 
September  26,    1968. 

The  short  seedpieces  were  prepared 
from  freshly  harvested  whole  stalks. 
Seedpieces  were  rejected  that  had  no 
buds  or  cut  buds.  These  seedpieces 
(could  be  identified  without  removing 
the  enveloping  leaf  sheaths.  The  seed- 
pieces  probably  had  one  or  two  buds. 
The  seedpieces  were  dipped  in  meth- 
oxyethyl  mercury  chloride  (Nean- 
tina)*  for  about  1  min  at  the  recom- 
mended concentration,  then  placed  to 
dry.  A  thundershower  wet  the  soil  and 
made  immediate  planting  impractical 
so  the  seedpieces  were  stored  in  polye- 
thylene bags  at  about  50°F  for  two 
days. 

The  short  seedpieces  were  planted 
with  a  Holland  transplanter*.  This  ma- 
chine is  designed  to  transplant  plants  in 
small  peat  pots.  The  machine  opens 
the  row,  sets  plants  at  a  depth  of  4 
inches,  and  then  covers  the  young 
plants.  The  transplanter  can  be  used 
for  sugarcane  seedpieces  with  no  spe- 
cial adaptation;  it  was  adjusted  to  set 
the  seedpieces  1 2  inches  apart.  The 
short  seedpieces  were  hand-fed  into  the 
machine  in  lieu  of  the  peat  pots,  and 
the  machine  set  these  seedpieces  verti- 
cally in  the  ground.  The  machine  had 
to  be  fed  too  rapidly  to  allow  the  op- 
erator to  identify  whether  the  seed- 
pieces  were  placed  with  the  younger 
end  facing  up  or  down.  Because  the 
opening   in   the   machine   to   accommo- 


*Neantina  is  the  trademark  name  for  a 
formulation  prepared  for  the  Brazilian  mar- 
ket by  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  A.  G.,  Lever- 
kusen,  Germany.  A  sample  of  Neantina  was 
kindly    supplied    by    the    manufacturer. 

The  transplanter  was  manufactured  by  the 
Holland  Transplanter  Company  of  Holland, 
Mich. 

Mention  of  a  trademark  or  proprietary 
product  does  not  constitute  a  guarantee  or 
warranty  of  the  product  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  it  does  not  imply 
approval  to  the  exclusion  of  other  products 
that   may   also    be    suitable. 


date  the  pots  was  larger  than  the  di- 
ameter of  the  seedpieces,  the  machine 
occasionally  dropped  seedpieces  which 
then  had  to  be  planted  by  hand.  The 
machine  did  not  firm  the  soil  around 
the  seedpieces  sufficiently  and  left 
seedpieces  exposed.  To  correct  this 
last  problem,  we  moved  soil  to  the  top 
of  the  seedpiece  with  a  pair  of  small 
cultivating    discs. 

Irrigation  was  not  needed,  and  no 
herbicides  were  used  until  after  the 
whole  stalks  had  been  planted.  The 
plots  were  hoed  once  and  cultivated  to 
control  weeds. 

The  plots  planted  with  whole  stalks 
were  treated  as  is  routinely  done  for 
fall  planting.  The  rows  were  opened, 
the  stalks  were  placed  horizontally  at 
a  rate  of  two  running  stalks  and  a  one- 
third  lap.  The  seed  canes  were  covered 
with  3  to  4  inches  of  soil. 

Both  the  short  seedpieces  and  whole 
stalks  were  planted  on  relatively  shal- 
low rows  that  were  gradually  built  up. 
On  October  1  7,  2  inches  were  added  to 
the  row  height,  and,  on  October  28, 
another  3  inches  were  added  with  culti- 
vation tools.  This  raised  the  soil  to  the 
level  of  the  top  dewlap  for  both  main 
shoot  and  tillers. 

After  the  rows  were  built  up,  the 
experimental  cane  was  grown  accord- 
ing to  usual  farm  practice.  This  includ- 
ed off-barring,  fertilizing,  cultivating, 
and  treating  with  herbicides  and  pesti- 
cides at  the  appropriate  times.  The 
plots  were  harvested  and  weighed  on 
November  19,  1969.  Brix  and  sucrose 
data  were  obtained  from  20-stalk 
samples  from  each  plot. 
Results 

The  planting  ratio,  or  the  average 
number  of  row-feet  planted  per  row- 
foot  of  seedcane,  was  greater  for  plots 
planted  with  short  seedpieces  than  for 
plots  planted  with  whole  stalks  even 
though  seedcane  for  the  short  seed- 
pieces  was  cut  more  than  6  weeks 
earlier.  The  planting  ratio  for  the  short 
seedpieces  for  all  varieties  except  C.P. 
52-68  was  better  than  20  to   1. 

The  germination  rate  of  the  short 
seedpieces  was  high.  After  3  weeks, 
the  overall  germination  was  56%.  Ten 
weeks   after   planting,    when    the   later- 
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planted  whole  stalks  were  just  begin- 
ning to  germinate,  the  germination 
ranged  from  59%  for  C.P.  52-68  to 
84%  for  C.P.  55-30  based  on  counts 
of  seedpieces  present.  The  average 
number  of  shoots  per  stool  ranged 
from  4.2  for  C.P.  55-30  to  6.5  for  L. 
60-25. 

The  winter  of  1968-69  was  relative- 
ly mild,  and  shoots  from  short  seed- 
pieces  as  well  as  from  conventionally 
planted  cane  showed  a  center  of  green 
throughout  the  winter  indicating  that 
the  base  of  the  spindle  had  not  been 
frozen.  In  the  spring,  the  short  seed- 
piece-planted  cane  appeared  somewhat 
more  gappy  than  did  the  conventional- 
ly planted  cane.  Growth  was  excellent 
throughout  the  summer  in  all  plots. 

The  yield  of  cane  of  the  four  va- 
rieties planted  by  either  method  are 
shown  in  Table  1 .  There  were  highly 
significant  differences  among  the  va- 
rieties, but  these  differences  were  of 
little  interest  in  this  experiment.  There 
was  no  significant  interaction  between 
the  varieties  and  method  of  planting. 
Therefore,  the  yield  differences  for  the 
two  methods  were  compared  as  an  av- 
erage of  all  varieties. 


than       cane       planted       conventionally 
(5861    lbs.  per  acre). 

Discussion 

These  results  indicate  that  cane 
planted  as  short  seedpieces  in  the  sum- 
mer can  yield  as  well  as  cane  planted 
conventionally  in  the  fall.  The  results, 
however,  are  not  directly  comparable 
to  those  of  earlier  workers  because  we 
introduced  a  difference  in  the  date  of 
planting  as  well  as  differences  in  varie- 
ties and  in  methods  of  preparing  and 
planting  the  seedpieces.  ' 

In  planning  this  experiment,  we  as- 
sumed that  certain  factors  were  im- 
portant for  adequate  yield  from  short 
seedpieces.  These  factors  included 
summer  planting,  the  use  of  an  effec- 
tive fungicide,  the  vertical  placement 
of  the  seedpiece  with  one  end  exposed 
to  the  air  and  neither  end  waxed,  the 
provision  for  adequate  moisture,  and 
the  build-up  of  row  height  late  in  the 
fall  after  tillering  but  before  freezing. 

Irrigation  was  not  necessary  because 
of  the  distribution  of  rainfall  that 
August  and  September.  In  a  dry  sum- 
mer, irrigation  of  short-seedpiece  plant- 
ings would  probably  be  necessary.  The 
lack  of  irrigation   facilities  would  limit 


' 


The  plots  planted  with  short  seed- 
pieces  gave  cane  yields  (29.9  tons  per 
acre)  which  were  not  significantly 
higher  than  those  from  plots  planted 
conventionally  (28.2  tons  per  acre). 
Sucrose  per  ton  of  cane  was  slightly, 
but  significantly,  higher  in  cane  planted 
with  short  seedpieces.  Cane  planted 
with  short  seedpieces  yielded  signifi- 
cantly more  sugar  (6454  lbs.  per  acre) 


the  commercial  application  of  short- 
seedpiece  planting  in  Louisiana.  In 
other  years,  wet  fields  may  limit  sum- 
mer planting.  The  preparation  and 
storage  of  seedpieces  needs  to  be  ex- 
plored further.  Storage  might  permit 
the  maximum  use  of  good  weather. 

It  was  not  possible  to  get  a  reliable 
estimate  of  the  operation  rate  of  the 
transplanter.     For   practical   large-scale 
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lanting,  the  operation  must  be  im- 
roved  by  adding  a  mechanical  feed 
>   a   multiple   row  planter. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Listed  below  are  three  abstracts  of 
scientific  articles  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  people  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  to  publish  selected  ab- 
stracts from  time  to  time  as  space  per- 
mits. However  The  Sugar  Bulletin  will 
only  print  abstracts  prepared  in  ad- 
vance. We  do  not  have  the  personnel 
or  time  to  read  each  article  and  prepare 
abstracts  for  publication. 

MSMA  for  Johnsongrass  Control  in 
Sugarcane.  Rex  W.  Millhollon,  "Weed 
Science,"  May  1970  18  (3)  .  —  Two 
overhead  applications  of  monosodium 
methanearsonate  (MSMA)  at  either 
4  +  4  or  4  +  2.5  lb/A  were  required 
for  effective  postemergence  control  of 
rhizome  johnsongrass  (Sorghum  hale- 
pense  (L.)  Pers. )  in  ratoon  sugarcane 
(hybirds  of  the  genus  Saccharum). 
Two  applications  of  MSMA  in  the 
spring  controlled  95  %  of  the  Johnson- 
grass, whereas  two  applications  of  2, 
2=dichloropropionic  acid  (dalapon) 
at  4.5  lb/ A,  the  standard  treatment, 
controlled  only  70%.  In  heavily  in- 
fested fields,  sugarcane  treated  with 
MSMA  also  outyielded  sugarcane  treat- 
ed with  dalapon.  Sugarcane  tolerated 
MSMA  applied  before  June;  the  yield 
of  weed-free  sugarcane  treated  with 
MSMA  was  not  significantly  less  than 
that  of  the  untreated  control.  How- 
ever, most  MSMA  treatments,  partic- 
ularly those  applied  in  late  spring, 
caused  temporary  leaf  chlorosis  and 
stunting.  Sugarcane  sprayed  with 
MSMA  before  June  generally  con- 
tained no  more  arsenic  in  the  juice  and 
bagasse  at  harvest  than  untreated 
sugarcane.  Applications  of  MSMA  in 
June  or  August  increased  the  arsenic 
content  and  resulted  in  concentrations 
up  to  0.45  ppm  in  juice,  and  up  to  1  .68 
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ppm  in  bagasse. 

Evidence  that  Ratoon  Stunting  Di 
esease  of  Sugarcane  is  caused  by  V 
and  not  Mycoplosma,  A.G.  Gillespie 
Jr.,  "Phytopathology",  May  1970 
Sugarcane  leaves  respired  in  full  light 
and  the  C02  evolved  could  be  detected! 
in  sorghum  or  maize  photosynthesizingj 
in  the  same  closed  system.  A  combina- 
tion of  radiometric  and  infra-red  gasi 
analysis  techniques  allowed  the  estima-i 
tion  of  photo-respiration  (total  C02 
evolution  in  light)  and  photosynthesis! 
at  increasing  light  intensities  and  of  I 
dark  respiration.  Rates  of  C02  evolu-! 
tion  approaching  those  of  temperate! 
zone  plants  occurred  at  lower  light  in-i 
tensities  but  rapidly  decreased  withi 
higher  light.  Smaller  but  significant' 
quantities  of  14C02  were  released  even 
at  intensities  approximating  full  sun-! 
light  in  leaves  of  maize,  sorghum  and 
sugarcane.  Highly  efficient  C02  cap-! 
ture  may  explain  the  low  rates  ofj 
photorespiration  at  high  light  intensi- 
ties. 

Evidence  for  Photorespiration  in 
Tropical  Grasses,  James  E.  Irvine, 
PHYSIOLOGIA  PLANTARUM,  1970 
23,  607-612. — Treatment  of  ratoon) 
stunting  disease  affected  sugarcane 
(Saccharum  tri-specific  hybird)  with 
tetracycline  compounds  did  not  elimi- 
nate the  infectious  agent  from  the  cane, 
nor  did  it  affect  symptom  expression. 
The  evidence  presented  indicates  that 
a  mycoplasma  is  not  the  causal  agent 
and  does  not  contradict  previous  evi-j 
dence  that  a  virus  is.  The  results  il- 
lustrate that  not  all  diseases  of  obscure 
etiology  involve  mycoplasma,  and  pro- 
vide another  example  showing  that 
tetracyclines  are  ineffective  against  a 
disease  induced  by  a  virus. 
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STANDARD  has  a  solution. . . 

to  water  pollution! 

IMo  gearbox.  No  blades. 
Yet  4.85  lbs.  Oa/hp/hr. 

How's  that  for  aeration! 


'enberthy  Jet  Aeration  is  the  most 
jfficient  method  of  wastewater 
aeration  available  today.  It  deliv- 
ers oxygen  transfer  efficiency  as 
ligh  as  37%!  Yields  up  to  4.85 
oounds  of  oxygen  per  horsepower 
jer  hour!  Yet  the  design's  basic 
simplicity  assures  low  initial,  in- 
;tallation,  and  maintenance  costs. 
No  moving  parts.  The  Penberthy 
Jet  Aeration  system  requires  no 
oeaters,  agitators,  or  associated 
special  motors,  gearboxes  or  drive 
shafts.  The  working  end  of  the  sys- 
tem has  no  moving  parts;  needs 
minimum  maintenance.  Because 
the  aeration  ejectors  are  sub- 
merged at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
they  are  unaffected  by  adverse 
weather  conditions  like  icing,  and 
normal  basin  level  changes  have 
very  little  effect  on  performance. 
Operating  method.  By  recirculat- 
ing effluent  and  low  pressure  air 
through  Penberthy's  efficient  aer- 
ation ejectors,  an  intimate  mixture 
of  the  two  is  achieved.  This  mix- 
ture of  finely-divided  air  bubbles 
and  effluent  is  then  discharged 
into  the  basin,  where  it  induces 
the  most  thorough  mixing  of  con- 
tents that  is  possible.  Dissolved 
Dxygen  level  and  dispersion  of  sus- 
pended solids  are  the  result  of 
thorough  mixing.  The  gentle  shear- 
ing action  in  the  jet  maintains  the 
activated  sludge  mass  at  uniform 
size,  which  assures  good  solid 
separation,  while  the  mixing  ac- 
tion of  the  aerator  sweeps  the  tank 
bottom  to  positively  prevent  un- 


Jet  aerator  blends  effluent  and  air  into  high-velocity  homogeneous  mixture 


I         I 


wanted  sludge  deposition.  All  of 
this  guarantees  the  most  efficient 
rate  of  biochemical  reaction. 
The  system  is  easily  adaptable  to 
automatic  control  through  moni- 
toring of  the  dissolved  oxygen  level 
in  the  wastewater.  This  allows  the 
optimum  use  of  horsepower  and 
minimizes  operating  costs  by  pro- 
viding the  level  of  operation  re- 
quired for  any  specific  hydraulic 
or  BOD  load: 

Systems  or  components.  A  product 
of  Penberthy-industry's  long- 
established  source  for  the  widest 
ne  of  jet  products  available  to- 


day-these  aerators  are  available 
as  complete,  custom-designed, 
ready-to-install  systems  ...  or  as 
separate  components.  Later  up- 
grading or  expanding  of  these  sys- 
tems to  handle  increased  loads  is 
completely  practical. 


Compact  ejectors  have  no  moving  parts, 
use  standard  compressor,  pumping,  piping. 


[^r 
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FENACpJS 


No.l  Weedkiller 

for  Sugar  Cane 

"HinO"  FENAC  PLUS  controls  these  grasses:  Alexander,  crab,  foxtail,  goose, 

barnyard,  and  johnsongrass  seedlings.  ■  FENAC  PLUS  controls  thest 

First  name  in  herbicide  research    broadleaf  weeds:  chickweed,  dock,  henbit,  morningglory,  nightshade, 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.        purslane,  ragweed,  spiny  amaranth,  sow  thistle,  and  others 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania  susceptible  to  2,4-D.  ■  Broad  spectrum,  reliable,  season  long  control. 

FENAC  PLUS-THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  SUGAR  CANE  WEED  CONTROL  IS  MEASUREt 
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FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE   LEAGUE  OF  THE   U.  S.  A. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

On  page  309  of  this  issue  of  "The  Sugar  Bulletin"  there  is  a  notice  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  League's  membership.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is 
to  act  upon  the  Executive  Committee's  recommendation  to  amend  that  provision 
of  the  Charter  relating  to  League  dues. 

The  last  increase  in  League  dues  was  made  in  1963.  Since  that  time,  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  both  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  the  United 
States  economy. 

In  the  last  seven  years,  demands  have  been  made  on  the  League  for  additional 
services.  Moreover,  the  constantly  changing  local  and  national  programs  have 
required  the  League  to  act  for  us  in  many  new  areas.  These  coupled  with  an 
inflationary  economy  have   impared  the  League's  financial  position. 

The  need  for  continuing  and  accelerating  our  excellent  varietal  program  and 
of  improving  production  and  harvesting  methods  is  greater  today  than  ever 
before.     All   of   this  will   require   additional   research. 

With  the  Sugar  Act  up  for  renewal  in  1971,  the  League  must  intensify  it's 
efforts  to  get  Louisiana  growers  and  processors  adequate  acreages  and  marketing 
quotas  for  future  years.  In  addition,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  the 
price  of  sugar  rising  in  line  with  the  prices  of  things  we  buy. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  our  sugar  industry  problems  makes  it  important 
that  we  have  a  strong,   adequately  financed   organization. 

All  members  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  special  meeting.  If  you  can 
not  attend  you  may  vote  by  completing  the  proxy  on  page  309  of  this  issue. 
You  may  instruct  the  person  you  appoint  as  your  proxy  how  he  should  cast  your 
vote. 

I  urge  all  members  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  dues  increase.  This  is  necessary 
for  our  future  progress! 

Thomas     H.     Allen 
President 
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WASHINGTON 
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Farm  Legislation 


By:  Horace  Godfrey 


A  farm  bill  to  establish  programs 
for  producers  and  consumers  of  dairy 
products,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton 
and  other  commidities  and  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  August  5  th  by 
a  vote  of  212  to  171.  This  bill  re- 
places  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  and  amends  certain  provisions  of 
the   Agriculture   Act. 

One  new  feature  of  farm  legislation 
is  included  in  Title  I  which  limits  the 
payment  which  can  be  made  to  any 
one  person  for  any  one  commodity  to 
$55,000.  This  limitation  applies  for 
fetd  grains,  wheat  and  cotton.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  began  discussions  of  the  farm 
bill  on  Tuesday,  August  1 8th.  Chair- 
man   Ellender    has    indicated    that    he 


wants  to  move  the  bill  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. Many  senators,  Agriculture 
Committee  members  and  others,  have 
stated  that  the  Bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  was  unsatisfactory.  The  major 
complaints  are:  reduced  income  for 
cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grain  produc- 
ers; excessive  discretionary  authority 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
elimination  of  the  "parity  concept"  as 
a  floor  for  prices  for  cotton  and  feed 
grains;  the  "set-aside"  provisions 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  acreage  of  soybeans  throughout 
the  Southeast  and  mid-South  areas; 
and  elimination  of  special  payments 
and  privileges  for  small  cotton,  feed 
grains,  wheat  farms;  and  unlimited  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains,  wheat  or  cotton 
after  the  farmer  has  set  aside  the  re- 
( Continued  on  page  310) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


By:  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


J 


Planting  Time  —  Sinbar 
After  Cutting  Cane 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  very 
appreciative  of  the  1  5  per  cent  increase 
in  proportionate  shares  for  the  1971 
crop,  but  this  increase  certainly  makes 
the  job  of  planting  this  crop  a  bigger 
one.  Many  growers  in  Louisiana  have 
recognized  this  and  plans  have  been 
usual  this  year  if  weather  will  permit. 

There  are  problems  involved  in  this 
increased  amount  of  planting,  such  as, 
labor  shortage,  other  crops  now  on  the 
land  that  should  be  planted  to  cane, 
Johnson  grass  -in  poorly  followed  land, 
and  most  of  all,  the  probablity  of  wet 
weather  during  the  planting  period.  In 
spite  of  all  of  this,  Louisiana  growers 
needed  additional  cane  acreage  to 
make  a  fair  return  from  both  their  in- 
vestment in  land  and  capital.  This  in- 
crease in  acreage  will  also  result  in  a 
better  use  of  labor.  Rather  than  plow- 
ing land  to  keep  trees  and  grass  from 
taking  over,  labor  can  be  used  produc- 
tively plowing  in  a  cane  field. 

The  growing  of  sugar  cane,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  plant,  is  a  large 
volume  business.  It  is  becoming  more 
difficult  each  year  for  growers  of  one 
hundred  acres  and  less  to  make  a  de- 
cent return  from  land,  capital  and  their 
labor. 

With  a  continuing  rapid  increase  in 
production  costs  and  only  a  very  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  the 
only  way  growers  can  increase  profits 
and  income  is  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  cane  grown. 

The  planting  operation  is  probably 
the  most  important  single  operation  on 
the  farm.    A  good  job  in  this  operation 


usually  means  goods  stands;  and,  good 
stands  usually  mean  good  yields  of 
cane  per  acre.  The  use  of  good  seed 
is  a  must.  The  cutting  of  seed,  the  way 
it  is  placed  in  the  planting  furrow,  and 
the  way  it  is  covred  are  most  impor- 
tant operations.  Take  good  tall  cane 
for  seed  and  set  the  top  knife  to  top 
in  a  joint  and  not  in  the  area  of  leaves 
rolled  up.  Cane  on  the  furrow  should 
be  well  lapped  so  that  gaps  art  not 
made.  Two  to  four  inches  of  packed 
soil  over  cane  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Much  more  cane  has  been  loss  as  a  re- 
sult of  too  much  soil  than  from  not 
enough  soil  over  cane.  In  this  writers 
opinion  unless  leaves  and  an  occassion- 
al top  is  sticking  out  of  the  ground  fol- 
lowing planting  too  much  soil  has  been 
put  over  seed.  Although  there  is 
plenty  of  cane  to  plant  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  haste  makes  waste. 
Do  the  job  correctly.  It  always  pays 
off. 


Sinbar  Following  Cutting  Cane 

For     least     two     years 
growers  have   been  using 


now,  many 
2/3  to  3/4 
of  a  pound  of  sinbar  per  acre  on  stub- 
ble cane  immediately  following  the 
cutting  of  seed.  This  practice  has  ap- 
peared excellent  in  the  control  of  grass 
on  fields  cut  for  seed,  and  the  effect 
of  Sinbar  has  lasted  well  into  the 
spring.  Many  of  these  same  growers 
have  used  the  same  amount  of  Sinbar 
on  stubble  of  cane  cut  for  the  mill. 
According  to  many  of  these  growers, 
this  practice  has  given  very  good  con- 
trol of  grass  and  the  effect  has  lasted 
until  lay-by.  This  had  been  particular- 
ly noticable  on  cane  cut  late  in  the  sea- 
son on  which  Sinbar  was  applied  fol- 
lowing harvest. 
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DOWN 
THE  ROW 


By:  Earl  J.  Hicks 


J 


The  Louisiana  Variety  Program 

Last  time  we  looked  at  the  pre- 
replicated  line  trails  we  saw  how  the 
agronomists  stepped  up  their  selection 
pressure  and  for  the  first  time,  po- 
tentially new  varieties  were  planted  in 
replicated  yield  tests.  In  addition, 
these  new  varieties  receive  their  as- 
signed letters  (L.  or  C.P. )  according 
to  their  place  of  origin.  We  are  now 
ready  to  examine  the  next  step  in  the 
Louisiana  Variety  Program — The  In- 
field Variety  Program. 

The  Infield  Variety  Program 

Agronomists  at  the  infield  level  re- 
ceive about  40  new  variety  candidates. 
These  40  new  candidates  are  planted 
into  a  2  replicated  yield  test  along  with 
the  check  varieties,  C.P.  52-68,  C.P. 
48-103,  L.  60-25,  C.P.  61-37  and  L. 
62-96.  Infield  agronomists,  like  agron- 
omists in  earlier  stages  of  testing,  screen 
for  all  of  the  same  characteristics  which 
constitute  a  good  Louisiana  variety. 

Later,  during  harvest,  the  infield 
agronomists  cut,  weigh,  run  juice  an- 
alysis and  statistically  analyze  all  of 
the  new  introductions.  Along  with  this 
data  and  past  data  agronomists  can 
make  selections  on  a  much  more  critical 
basis.  The  number  of  new  varieties 
which  are  retained  after  screening  now 
number  about  18  or  20.  These  18-20 
varieties  are  now  planted  into  3  repli- 
cated yield  tests.  As  before,  data  is  ob- 
tained and  re-selections  are  made. 
Only  varieties  which  exhibit  outstand- 
ing ability  in  the  yield  test  are  replant- 
ed again.  It  is  during  this  phase  of 
testing  that  both  L.  and  C.P.  varieties 
along  with  the  check  varieties  are 
planted  together  for  the  first  time  in  a 
replicated  yield  test. 

During     the     spring     and      summer 


months,  agronomists  are  busy  making 
stand  counts,  rating  and  evaluating, 
screening  for  mosaic  and  doing  basical- 
ly the  same  work  which  agronomists 
did  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  variety 
program.  Naturally,  with  more  data 
available  agronomists  at  this  stage  are 
more  critical  in  making  selections. 

Prior  to  advancing  varieties,  agron- 
omists, plant  pathologists  and  plant 
physiologists  from  the  Louisiana  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  U.S.D.A. 
Sugar  Cane  Field  Station  in  Houma 
and  agronomists  from  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  meet  and  deter- 
mine which  varieties  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Outfield  Test  fields  and 
the  League' s  three  primary  seed  cane 
increas  stations.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant factors  in  determining  advance- 
ment   include: 

1 .  Yield  data 

2.  Vigor  ratings 

3.  Sucrose  rating  with  C.P.   48-103 
as  standard 

4.  Mosaic   data 

5.  Inversion  rating 

6.  Stubble  data 

7.  Erectness  and  machine  harvesting 
ability 

8.  Borer  resistance 

From  the  above  requirements  5-7 
varieties  are  usually  selected  for  ad- 
avncement. 

At  L.S.U.,  Mr.  E.  C.  Simon  heads 
the  infield  variety  program.  At  the 
U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station  in 
Houma,  Mr.  R.  J.  Matherne  handles 
the  infield  variety  program.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Mr.  Simon  and 
Mr.  Matherne  represent  over  65  years 
of  experience  in  sugar  cane  variety 
testing. 

The  Outfield  Testing  Program  will 
be  featured  next  time. 
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"Sinbar"  is  now  labeled  for  use  on  all  cane  — first  and  second  year  stubble 
—  as  well  as  plant  cane. 
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Here's  why  it  pays  sugar  cane 

"Sinbar"  offers  cane  growers  consistently  dependable  control  of  broad- 
leaves,  and  annual  wintergrasses  and  Johnsongrass. 

It  also  offers  other  important  advantages  such  as: 


□  VERSATILITY:  "Sinbar"  is  now 
registered  for  all  cane  — first  and  sec- 
ond year  stubble  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

□  EFFICIENCY:  Fall  application 
of  "Sinbar"  keeps  seedbeds  clean 
through  winter  — allows  early  drying. 


□  ECONOMY:  Costly  multiple  treat- 
ments are  eliminated  when  "Sinbar" 
is  used  as  it  gives  positive,  depend- 
able control  with  either  a  single  treat- 
ment in  the  spring  or  through  use  of 
"split"  applications  — one  in  the  fall 
and  one  in  early  spring.  An  easy-to-use 
wettable  powder,  "Sinbar"  readily 
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"Sinbar"  provides  consistently  dependable  control  of  both  broadleaves 
and  winter  grasses  —  including  seedling  Johnsongrass. 


growers  to  use  SINBAR 

CZj  terbacil  weed  killer 


stays  in  suspension  through  use  of 
a  simple  hydraulic  agitator. 

For  maximum  weed  control  for 
your  money  — order  your  supply  of 
"Sinbar"  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 


WtiSb  SINBAR' 


"Sinbar"  is  distributed  by: 

BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Schriever,  La. 
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TO:  THE  MEMBERS  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

Notice  of  Special  Meeting 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Corporation  has  been  called  to  be  held  on  the 
24th  day  of  September  1970,  at  10:00  o'clock  a.m.  in  the  Sans  Souci  Room 
of  the  Holiday  Restaurant  (Beau  Se  Jour  Motel),  on  State  Highway  1  82,  west 
of  New  Iberia,  La.  The  purpose  of  said  meeting  is  to  consider  and  adopt 
amendments  to  Paragraphs  One  (1)  and  Two  (2)  of  Article  Five  (V)  of 
the  Charter  of  this  Corporation  so  that  said  Paragraphs  shall  read  as  follows: 

1.  PRODUCER  MEMBER:  An  individual,  firm  or  corporation  produc- 
ing or  growing  sugar  cane,  but  not  processing  or  manufacturing  such  cane  into 
cane  products,  shall  be  a  Producer  Member.  The  dues  for  such  membership 
based  on  the  1970  crop  of  sugar  cane  shall  be  two  cents  (2$)  per  ton  of 
standard  sugar  cane  produced  and  sold,  and  the  dues  based  on  the  crops  of 
1971  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  two  and  one-half  cents  (2J/2<£)  per  ton 
of  standard  sugar  cane  produced  and  sold.  Producer  Members  may  authorize 
the  owner  of  the  factory  purchasing  their  cane  to  pay  the  membership  fee 
for  their  account. 

2.  PROCESSOR  MEMBER:  An  individual,  firm  or  corporation  (includ- 
ing a  cooperative  association)  operating  a  sugar  factory  or  factories,  processing 
sugar  cane,  or  operating  a  farm  and  a  sugar  factory  or  factories  growing  and 
processing  sugar  cane,  shall  be  a  Processor  Member.  The  dues  for  such  mem- 
bership based  on  the  1970  crop  of  sugar  cane  shall  be  the  sum  of  (  1  )  two 
cents  (2$)  per  ton  of  standard  sugar  cane  processed  (including  cane  produced 
by  such  processor)  and  (2)  two  cents  (2^)  per  ton  of  standard  sugar  cane 
produced  and  processed  or  sold  by  such  processor;  and  the  dues  for  such 
membership  based  on  the  crops  of  1971  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  the 
sum  of  (  1  )  two  and  one-half  cents  (2J/2^)  per  ton  of  standard  sugar  cane 
processed  (including  cane  produced  by  such  processor)  and  (2)  two  and  one- 
half  cents  (2Yl^)  per  ton  of  standard  cane  produced  and  processed  or  sold 
by  such  processor. 

If  you  cannot  attend,  you  may  vote  by  proxy.  The  form  below  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 

GILBERT  J.  DURBIN 
General  Manager 


New   Orleans,    Louisiana 
September    1,    1970 

I,     (We) 


PROXY 


member    of    the    American    Sugar    Cane    League    of    the    U.S.A.,    Inc.,    do    hereby    constitute 

and  appoint , 

or    in    his    absence, ,    my    (our) 

true  and  lawful  proxy  in  my  (our)  name,  place  and  stead,  to  vote  upon  the  membership 
owned  by  me  (us)  and  standing  in  my  (our)  name,  as  my  (our)  proxy,  at  the  special 
meeting  of  the  members  of  said  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  to  be 
held  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1970,  at  10:00  o'clock  a.m.  in  the  Sans  Souci  Room 
of  the  Holiday  Restaurant  (Beau  Se  Jour  Motel),  on  State  Highway  182,  west  of  New 
Iberia,  Louisiana,  or  at  any  adjournment  or  adjournments  thereof,  and  particularly  au- 
thorize my  (our)  proxy  to  vote  my  (our)  membership  upon  the  proposed  Charter 
amendments   set   forth   in   the    notice    of   said   meeting   dated   September    1,     1970. 

IN   WITNESS  WHEREOF,    I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,   this 

day   of ,    1970 


Net  tons  of  cane   ground  from    1969   crop  Signature 

on   which   League  dues  were   collected. 

WITNESS: 
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THE  L.S.U.  BREEDING  PROGRAM 

by  St.  John  P.  Chilton 
Dept.  of  Plant  Pathology,  L.S.U. 


The  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  has  been  a  part  of  the 
program  for  the  development  of  new 
sugarcane  varieties  since  1918,  through 
khe  "Sugar  Experiment  Station,"  a  part 
^>f  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Prior  to  this  time,  at 
Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  Mr.  H. 
P.  Agee,  Mr.  R.  E.  Blouin,  and  others 
(including  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart),  im- 
ported seed  from  various  countries, 
and  the  commercial  variety,  L.  511 
resulted. 

The  first  so-called  "modern"  va- 
rieties developed  were  C.P.  varieties, 
denoting  that  they  originated  at  the 
U.S.  Sugar  Station  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida.  This  program,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  the  American  Sugar- 
cane League,  resulted  in  such  major  va- 
rieties as  C.P.  29-320,  C.P.  34-120, 
C.P.  36-105  and  C.P.  44-101.  Others, 
of  course,  have  been  released  but  never 
attained  dominance. 

In  1 948,  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  became  involved 
in  the  selection  of  seedlings  and  va- 
rieties, using  seed  from  Canal  Point, 
Florida.  The  Department  of  Plant  Pa- 
thology was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  growing  the  seedlings,  planting 
them  in  the  field,  and  then  turning 
them  over  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Sugar  Station,  E.  C.  Simon,  and  to  the 
U.S.D.A.  Station  at  Houma  for  further 
selection  and  testing.  The  major  va- 
riety, C.P.  52-68  was  the  result  of  this 
selection  program.  It  was  released  in 
1958  and  in  1968  covered  49%  of  the 
acreage  in  Louisiana.  In  all,  447,000 
seedlings  from  Canal  Point,  Florida- 
produced  seed  were  grown  at  Baton 
Rouge  and,  except  for  C.P.  52-68 
which  was  selected  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Dunckelman  from  the  first  40,000 
seedlings  grown,  no  other  commercial 
variety  resulted  from  this  work. 

September    I,     1970 


A  program  was  started  at  Grand 
Isle,  Louisiana  in  1949  and  from  1950- 
1955,  98,000  seedlings  were  produced 
and  69,000  were  grown  in  the  field. 
No  commercial  varieties  resulted  from 
these  seedlings. 

In  1953,  six  sugarcane  varieties  were 
induced  to  flower  at  Baton  Rouge,  by 
gradually  shortening  the  daylength.  On 
the  basis  of  this  work,  it  was  decided 
to  develop  a  breeding  program  based 
on  photoperiod-induced  seed.  Seed- 
lings from  this  program  and  from 
Canal  Point  produced-seed  were  used 
until  1958,  when  the  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology  shifted  completely  to 
the  use  of  Louisiana-produced  seed. 
Two  varieties  have  been  developed 
from  the  "L"  program,  L.  60-25  re- 
leased in  1966,  and  L.  62-96  released 
in    1969. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
cross  which  produced  L.  60-25  was 
made  in  1956,  the  seedling  was  select- 
ed in  1958,  it  was  assigned  the  num- 
ber L.  60-25  in  1960,  and  was  released 
in  1966,  a  period  of  ten  years.  Esti- 
mates indicate  30-35%  of  the  acreage 
in  Louisiana  will  be  harvested  from 
this  variety  in  1970.  Thus,  the  crosses 
have  been  made  and  the  seedlings  are 
growing  in  the  greenhouse  now  for  the 
major  variety  it  is  hoped  will  be  the 
dominant  variety  in  1983.  This  writer 
will  be  retired  long  before  then  and 
probably  will  not  even  be  here  to  see 
this  hoped  for  variety  at  that  time. 
However,  from  1970  to  1979,  plans 
must  be  made  for  the  varieties  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  grown  from  1984 
through   1993. 

Data  taken  from  the  annual  variety 
censuses  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  given  in  Table  1 .  It 
may  be  seen  that  L.S.U.  selected  va- 
rieties have  covered  over  50%    of  the 

(Continued  on  page  311) 
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acreage  in  Louisiana  in  1  968  and  1  969. 
This  will   probably  be   true   in    1970. 
While  it  is  dangerous  to  predict  the 


8.  With  the  C.P.  program  which  is 
also  producing  varieties  (C.P.  61-37), 
there  should  be  no  problem  in  attaining 


Table     I.    Percentage    of    acreage    in    two    varieties    selected    at    the    Louisiana    Agricultural 
Experiment    Station,    Baton    Rouge,    La.     (1960-1969). 

1960      1961       1962       i~963       1964      i~965       1966      T967      i~968      T969 


C.P.    52-68 


L.    60-25 


13  18  31 


38 


41 


45 


44 


49 


40 


14 


Total 


13  18  31 


38 


45 


44 


51 


54 


future,  anyone  with  22  years'  experi- 
ence in  breeding  sugarcanes,  should  be 
permitted  to  give  his  thoughts.  They 
are: 

1 .  Sugar  mills  will  open  the  first  of 
October  or  shortly  thereafter,  with  av- 
erage normal  juice  sucroses  of  12  or 
better.  This  will,  when  cane  is  availa- 
ble, increase  the  grinding  capacity  of 
the  sugar  mills  in  Louisiana  by  1  0  % 
to  1  5  %  without  any  additional  equip- 
ment. 

2.  Sugar  recoveries  at  the  mills  in 
Louisiana  should  average  over  2001bs. 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (the  average 
for    1969  was  about    190  lbs.). 

3.  Resistance  to  mosaic,  ratoon 
stunting  disease,  and  other  important 
diseases  should  be  available  in  one  va- 
riety. 

4.  Tonnage  per  acre,  based  on  the 
yield  of  present  varieties  (C.P.  52-68 
and  L.  60-25)  should  go  up  about 
20%.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  in- 
creases which  will  come  from  new 
agronomic  practices. 

5.  The  eventual  sugar  for  certain 
varieties  could  be  as  much  as  240  lbs. 
per  ton  of  cane.  This  potential  is  al- 
ready present  in  such  varieties  as  L. 
64-1. 

6.  Erectness,  non-brittleness,  borer 
tolerance,  lower  fiber  will  be  available 
in  major  varieties. 

7.  It  is  believed  that  a  higher  level 
of  "cold  tolerance"  can  be  achieved. 
This  may  come  from  the  potentially 
very  valuable  canes  which  are  being 
selected  from  crosses  with  the  new 
Saccharum  spontaneum  clones  being  in- 
troduced into  the  breeding  lines  pres- 
ently in  use. 


the  above  objectives. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  P. 
H.  Dunckelman,  Dr.  R.  D.  Breaux,  Dr. 
Elias  Paliatsteas,  Dr.  Louis  Anzalone, 
Dr.  Robert  Falgout,  Mr.  Anthony  Di- 
Vittorio,  have  all  worked  or  are  work- 
ing at  L.S.U.  With  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Falgout,  they  are  in  the  two  breed- 
ing programs  at  present,  (it  is  hoped 
in  the  future),  and  were  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  to  date.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Simon,  Superintendent  of  the 
Sugar  Experiment  Station,  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  development  of 
these  varieties.  Also,  Dr.  Mike  Gia- 
malva  who  handles  the  Outfield  Test 
Plots  for  L.S.U.  Studies  by  Dr.  Merlin 
T.  Henderson  will  be  very  valuable  in 
the  development  of  our  program. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page   303) 

quired  acreage.  Any  forecast  at  this 
time  of  final  action  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  or  the  Senate  would 
be  premature  and  hazardous.  Existing 
legislation  for  cotton,  feed  grain  and 
wheat  farmers  as  well  as  for  wool  pro- 
ducers will  expire  on  December  3 1  st 
this  year  unless  action  is  taken  by  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sugar  producers,  processors  and  re- 
finers would  like  for  action  to  be  com- 
pleted on  the  general  farm  legislation 
before  consideration  of  sugar  legisla- 
tion takes  place  in   1971. 

In  another  legislative  action  impor- 
tant to  farmers  and  processors  of  farm 
commodities,  the  President  on  August 
1  0th  signed  a  bill  revising  some  provi- 
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sions  in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law.  As  these  revisions  were  going 
through  the  legislative  process,  the 
Senate  added  an  amendment  including 
some  agricultural  workers  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  provi- 
sions. The  Conference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  eliminated  the 
amendment,  however,  an  effort  was 
made  to  recommit  the  bill  and  include 
agricultural  workers.  When  President 
Nixon  signed  the  bill  he  said  he  re- 
gretted farm  workers  were  not  includ- 
ed and  he  plans  to  suggest  to  the  next 
Congress  to  include  them. 

Hearings  on  House  Resolution 
1  7596  have  been  held  twice  a  week 
since  early  July  and  will  continue 
through  the  month  of  September.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  increase  the 
minimum  wage  for  agricultural  workers 
and  eliminate  certain  overtime  exemp- 
tions now  permitted.  A  representative 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League 
have  appeared  and  testified  against  the 
proposed  legislation.  Action  on  the  leg- 
islation is  not  expected  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  but  some  action  can 
be  expected  during  calendar  year 
1971.  Throughout  the  hearings,  com- 
mittee members  have  expressed  serious 
concern  over  the  continuing  decline  of 
representation  of  agriculture  and  its 
related  industries  in  Congress  and  the 
increasing  alienation  of  urban  Con- 
gressmen. Several  members  of  the 
Committee  have  commented  many 
times  that  the  alienation  of  urban  con- 
gressmen was  due  in  large  part  to  agri- 
culture's failure  to  communicate  its 
oroblem  to  the  urban  Congressmen. 
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Full  season  weed  and  grass  control.  ■  Soluble  in  water,  won't  settle 


out.  Forms  a  true  solution.  ■  Approved  for  use  on  all  sugar  cane 
First  name  in  herbicide  research     varieties.  ■  Proven  effective  through  years  of  field  use.  ■  Johnson-  f 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.        grass  seedling  control.  ■  Controls  important  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  and  grasses.  ■  Easy  to  mix  liquid.  ■  Ground  or  aerial  application. 
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At  this  Meeting  there  will  be  an  election  of  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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By:  Horace  Godfrey 
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A  Fantasy 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  group 
of  people  who  had  the  God-given 
chance  to  build  for  themselves  a  new 
country.  These  people  had  come  from 
many  countries  and  many  of  them 
were  the  oppressed  and  the  unfortu- 
nate. They  resolved  to  build  on  the 
new  shore  a  different  kind  of  agricul- 
ture from  what  they  had  known  in  the 
past  ....  one  that  was  widely  held 
among  many  owners.  For  300  years 
they  worked  in  this  direction.  Land 
grants  to  railroads  encouraged  settle- 
ment of  the  interior.  The  government 
passed  legislation  to  provide  a  free 
homestead  to  families  who  would  set- 
tle on  it  and  improve  it. 

Over  the  years,  the  government  be- 
gan to  help  farmers  in  many  ways  .  .  . 
free  and  improved  seed,  research,  bet- 
ter ways  of  planting  and  cultivating, 
new  harvesting  methods,  adult  educa- 
tion, market  research,  market  news  and 
grading  programs  ....  all  to  give 
farmers  a  fair  chance  in  the  market- 
place and  to  provide  assurance  to 
buyers  as  well.  Commodity  programs 
were  developed  as  a  stabilizer.  These 
were  not  WELFARE  or  RELIEF  pro- 
grams.   This  was  the  farmer's  substitute 


for  a  trade  union,   minimum  wage   or 
bargaining  power. 

All  of  this  turned  out  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous success.  Abundance  became 
the  normal  and  scarcity  the  exception. 
Because  the  family  farm  became  such 
a  successful  provider  of  food,  it  helped 
to  make  possible  a  great  commercial 
and  industrial  society  where  most  peo- 
ple lived  in  cities  and  towns  and 
bought  their  food  for  less  than  1  /6  of 
their  take-home  pay.  All  of  this  abund- 
ance assured  —  for  only  1  1  /2  cents 
out  of  the  federal  budget  dollar.  BUT 
as  the  people  got  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  farm,  they  began  to 
question  and  complain  about  the  cost 
of  agriculture.  They  didn't  believe  that 
the  country  really  needed  three  million 
farmers,  so  the  commodity  programs, 
because  of  these  complaints  and  be- 
cause of  a  non-sympathetic  urban  so- 
ciety, were  allowed  to  wither  away,  and 
the  number  of  farms  went  downhill 
from  3  million  ...  to  2  million  ...  to 
1  1  /2  million  ...  to  one  million  .  .  . 
and  eventually  to  10,000.  Bigger  ma- 
chines took  the  place  of  smaller  ma- 
chines. People  who  once  were  farmers 
(Continued  on  page  322) 


NOTICE  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  LUNCHEON 

At  12  noon  on  September  24,  1970  there  will  be  a  luncheon  at  the 
Holiday  Restaurant  in  New  Iberia  to  honor  the  growers  who  made  the 
highest  sugar  cane  yields  last  year.  All  League  members  are  invited, 
and  the  cost  of  the  luncheon  is  $4.00  per  couple. 

If  you  wish  to  attend  the  luncheon,  please  send  your  check  for  $4.00 
to  the  League  office  (414  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70130)  im- 
mediately in  order  that  we  can  tell  the  restaurant  the  number  of  meals  to 
prepare. 

The  League's  annual  meeting  will  follow  the  luncheon.  You,  of 
course,  are  urged  to  attend  that  meeting  even  if  you  do  not  attend  the 
luncheon. 


September    15,    1970 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


By:  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


L.60-25,  C.P.61-37  and  C.P.48-103 
Lodged 

Heavy  rainfalls  and  localized  wind- 
storms have  pushed  down  and  dam- 
aged many  acres  of  sugar  cane  through- 
out the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  belt.  Two 
of  the  most  important  varieties,  L.  60- 
25  and  C.P.61-37  are  lodged  to  the 
greatest  degree  and  growers  are  con- 
cerned over  the  additional  cost  of  har- 
vesting lodged  and  tangled  sugar  cane. 
One  reason  why  these  two  varieties 
lodged  more  than  other  varieties  is  the 
fact  that  both  are  heavier  in  yield  of 
cane  per  acre.  Heavy  yielding  fields 
of  cane  are  more  susceptible  to  lodg- 
ing than  lighter  yielding  fields.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  heavy  C.P.48-103 
is  also  badly  lodged  on  Bayou  La- 
fouche  particularly  where  stands  and 
height  of  cane  is  good.  Although  a 
press  release  by  the  writer  in  late 
August  indicated  that  L.  62-9 6  was  also 
lodged  badly,  further  surveys  have  in- 
dicated that  this  is  incorrect.  L.  62-96 
is  errect  on  many  farms  where  L.60-25 
and  C.P.61-37  went  down  flat.  From 
these  later  surveys  it  appears  that  L.62- 
96  may  have  good  resistance  to  lodg- 
ing. 

Although  the  lodged  cane  looks  very 
bad  now,  (September  3,  the  time  of 
this  writing)  there  is  time  left  before 
harvest  for  these  fields  to  grow  and 
straighten.  Intense  sunlight,  high  tem- 
peratures and  growth  will  help 
straighten  this  lodged  cane.  If  this  had 
happened  in  late  October  or  in  Novem- 
ber these  fields  would  not  straighten 
to  any  great  degree  and  therefore  har- 
vesting cost  would  be  much  greater. 

There  is  always  reason  for  concern 
over  any  lodged  cane  because  it  is  al- 
ways somewhat  more  costly  to  harvest 


lodged  fields  even  after  these  field 
straighten.  There  is  also  more  cane 
left  in  the  field  after  the  harvest  in 
lodged  fields.  This  is  a  loss.  In  spite 
of  the  lodging  of  these  varieties, 
growers  should  remember  that  L.60-25 
and  C.P.61-37  produce  high  amounts 
of  sugar  per  acre,  and  this  makes 
money.  Growers  should  also  remem- 
ber that  C.P.61-37  produces  more  cane 
per  acre  than  any  other  variety.  The 
variety  has  very  good  mosaic  disease 
resistance  and  good  resistance  to 
freeze  damage. 

Growers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  Variety  Sub-Committee  of  the  Con- 
tact Committee  of  the  League  com- 
posed of  members  of  L.S.U.,  the 
U.S.D.A.  and  the  League  approved  the 
transfer  of  two  new  promising  varieties 
to  Secondary  Increase  Station.  These 
two  canes  are  L. 65-69  and  C. P. 65-350. 
Both  appear  to  have  good  yield  of 
cane  per  acre  and  excellent  resistance 
to  mosaic  disease.  Sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  appears  high  in  L. 65-69  and  sat- 
isfactory in  C. P. 65-350.  The  com- 
mittee also  decided  to  increase  9  va- 
rieties in  the  1966  series  on  Primary 
Station.  In  this  group  two  varieties, 
L.66-48  and  C.P.66-376  show  excel- 
lent resistance  to  mosaic  disease  at  this 
time  and  both  of  these  canes  have 
other  good  characteristics.  It  now  ap-. 
pears  that  there  has  been  somewhat  or 
a  breakthrough  on  mosaic  disease  re- 
sistance in  the  cane  breeding  program. 
It  would  be  good  if  it  could  be  said 
that  these  canes  will  outyield  C.P.6  1  -37 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  or  that  all  of 
these  new  varieties  will  not  lodge.  This 
cannot  be  said.  Both  L. 65-69  and 
C. P. 65-350  appear  that  they  may 
(Continued  on  page  322) 
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HIGHWAY  SAFETY  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

A.  Tractor  and  Wagon  Units 

1 .  No  more  than  two  wagons  should  be  towed  by  a  tractor  on  a  highway. 

2.  Tractors  should  not  be  operated  on  highways  at  night  or  under  foggy 
conditions. 

3.  Wagons  should  be  loaded  properly  so  as  to  avoid  spillage  and  protrud- 
ing cane. 

4.  Tractor  hauling  units  should  be  covered  by  liability  insurance. 

5.  Tractors  and  wagons  which  go  on  highways  should  have  the  following 
equipment: 

a.  Safety  chains  between  the  tractor  and  first  wagon  and  between  the 
two  wagons. 

b.  A  Slow  Moving  Vehicle  emblem  on  the  rear  wagon. 

c.  Reflectors  or  lights  on  the  rear  wagon. 

d.  If  a  tractor  has  a  cab,  it  should  be  equipped  with  a  roll  bar  and 
there  should  be  a  seat  belt  for  the  driver. 

6.  All  tractor  drivers  should  be  urged  to  pull  off  highway  onto  shoulder, 
where  possible  and  permitted,  to  allow  long  lines  of  vehicles  to  pass. 

B.  Truck-tractor  and  Semi-trailer  Units 

1 .  Trucks  and  trailers  should  comply  with  width,  height,  and  length  regu- 
lations. 

a.  Maximum  width  is  96  inches  (8  feet). 

b.  Maximum  height   (loaded  or  unloaded)   is   1  3  feet,  6  inches. 

c.  Maximum  length  of  a  truck-tractor  and  semi-trailer  is  60  feet. 

2.  Trailers  should  be  loaded  properly  to  avoid  spillage  and  protruding 
cane. 

3.  Truck  drivers  should  be  properly  licensed. 

4.  Trucks  and  trailers  should  have  liability  insurance. 

5.  Trucks  and  trailers  should  bear  inspection  tags. 

6.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  all  trucks  and  trailers  have 
the  following  equipment  and  that  such  equipment  is  kept  in  good  con- 
dition and  working  order: 

a.  Reflectors,  lights,  and  directional  signals  as  required  by  law. 

b.  Mufflers. 

c.  Mud  flaps. 

C.  DURING  EXCESSIVELY  WET  WEATHER  WHEN  ROADBEDS  ARE 

SOFT,  LOAD  WEIGHTS  SHOULD  BE  REDUCED  TO  PREVENT 
DAMAGE  TO  HIGHWAYS,  AND  SHOULDERS. 
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"Sinbar"  is  now  labeled  for  use  on  all  cane  — first  and  second  year  stubble 
—  as  well  as  plant  cane. 
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Here's  why  it  pays  sugar  cane 


"Sinbar"  offers  cane  growers  consistently  dependable  control  of  broad- 
leaves,  and  annual  wintergrasses  and  Johnsongrass. 

It  also  offers  other  important  advantages  such  as: 


□  VERSATILITY:  "Sinbar"  is  now 
registered  for  all  cane  — first  and  sec- 
ond year  stubble  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

□  EFFICIENCY:  Fall  application 
of  "Sinbar"  keeps  seedbeds  clean 
through  winter  — allows  early  drying. 


□  ECONOMY:  Costly  multiple  treat- 
ments are  eliminated  when  "Sinbar" 
is  used  as  it  gives  positive,  depend- 
able control  with  either  a  single  treat- 
ment in  the  spring  or  through  use  of 
"split"  applications  — one  in  the  fall 
and  one  in  early  spring.  An  easy-to-use 
wettable  powder,  "Sinbar"  readily 
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"Sinbar"  provides  consistently  dependable  control  of  both  broadleaves 
and  winter  grasses  — including  seedling  Johnsongrass. 


growers  to  use  SINBAR 

C^  TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


stays  in  suspension  through  use  of 
a  simple  hydraulic  agitator. 

For  maximum  weed  control  for 
your  money  — order  your  supply  of 
"Sinbar"  today. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 


P  SINBAR 


"Sinbar"  is  distributed  by: 

BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Schriever,  La. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 
CENSUS  FOR  1970 


R.  J.  Matherne1 


Every  year  a  sugarcane  variety  cen- 
sus is  taken  in  Louisiana  because  there 
is  a  constant  change  in  the  percentage 
of  acreage  planted  to  these  varieties. 
The  census  is  particularly  interesting 
this  year  because  important  changes 
have  occurred.  The  relative  import- 
ance of  a  variety  can  change  very  rap- 
idly in  Louisiana  due  to  the  few  stubble 
crops  obtained  from  a  planting. 

The  survey  is  made  with  the  assis- 
tance  of  the  County  Agents2   and   the 


method  used  has  been  described  in  m 
previous  publication  (2).  Results  are 
found  in  Table  1.  Since  1969  CP  52- 
68  dropped  7.95  per  cent  and  CP  55- 
30  by  6. 1  5  per  cent.  The  new  varieties, 
L  60-25  and  CP  61-37  increased  by 
13.62  per  cent  and  6.56  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. CP  52-68  is  down  to  31.71 
per  cent  and  L  60-25  is  up  to  27.22 
per  cent  of  the  acreage. 

Figure    1    shows  the  changes  over  a 
1 0-year     period     for     three     varieties. 


Table     1.     Results  of  the    1970  Sugarcane  Variety  Census  in  Louisiana 


Variety 


Southeastern 


Southwestern 


Northern 


Louisiana 
(total) 


Changes 
1969-70 


percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

CP   52-68 

21.16 

48.33 

25.11 

31.71 

-      7.95 

L   60-25 

31.80 

20.34 

29.35 

27.22 

+     13.62 

NCo   310 

2.67 

23.28 

6.53, 

10.81 

-      2.67 

CP   48-103 

16.00 

0.54 

15.89 

10.37 

+      0.05 

CP   61-37 

12.73 

3.91 

8.80 

8.85 

+      6.56 

CP   55-30 

10.27 

1.01 

4.46 

5.91 

-      6.15 

CP   44-101 

0.80 

0.81 

1.58 

0.91 

-      2.91 

L   62-96 

1.15 

0.53 

1.04 

0.91 

+      0.91 

Others 

3.42 

1.25 

7.24 

3.31 

Southeastern  area  consists  of  the  following  parishes:  Ascension,  Lafourche,  St.  Charles, 
St.   James,   St.   John,   and   Terrebonne. 

Southwestern  area  consists  of  the  following  parishes:  Iberia,  Lafayette,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Martin,   and  Vermilion. 

3Northern  area  consists  of  the  following  parishes:  Avoyelles,  Iberville,  Pointe  Coupee, 
Rapides,    and  West  Baton   Rouge. 


1  Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Di- 
vision, Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Houma,  Louisi- 
ana   70360. 

-The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following 
County  Agents  who  made  the  survey:  C.  J. 
Arceneaux,  E.  J.  Burleigh,  V.  O.  Calandro, 
Kermit  J.  Coulon,  Sterling  Deville,  Conrad 
Gauthier,  Minus  Granger,  Stephen  Guilbeau, 
E.  J.  Lousteau,  A.  J.  Melancon,  C.  A.  Miller, 
Ben  Simpson,  Claude  Songy,  Richard  Sonnier, 
H.    A.    Webb,    and    Murphy    Veillon. 


Seldom  does  a  variety  remain  as  a  ma- 
jor variety  more  than  1 0  years.  CP 
44-101  was  an  exception  (1),  but 
dropped  very  rapidly  after  1961.  It  is 
practically  nonexistent.  CP  52-68  has 
been  a  major  variety  for  8  years.  It 
reached  a  peak  of  48.67  per  cent  in 
1968,  but  dropped  16.96  per  cent  in 
2  years.  L  60-25  has  risen  very  rapid- 
ly since  its  release  in    1966. 


< 
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Figure    I.    Changes    in    percentages    of    acreage    for    3    Louisiana    varieties    over     10-year 
period    (1961-1970). 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  316) 
lodge  but  not  enough  is  known  about 
them  to  say  how  much.  With  the  1966 
sereis  unreleased  varieties  there  is  just 
not  enough  information  or  exposure 
to  know  whether  or  not  these  canes 
will  lodge  and  to  what  degree. 

Cane  growers  are  urged,  and  en- 
couraged, to  continue  planting  L.60- 
25,  C.P.61-37,  and  C.P.48-103  where 
that  variety  is  adapted  this  planting 
season.  Costs  are  very  important  but 
profits  are  necessary.  More  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  usually  means  more  prof- 
its. 

NOTICE 

Mr.  Eugene  D.  Kelly,  Acting  State 
Executive  Director  of  the  A.S.C.S.,  an- 
nounced that  USDA  Sugar  Division 
personnel  will  conduct  the  meetings 
shown  below.  The  purposes  of  the 
meetings  will  be  (  1  )  to  review  the  cane 
sampling,  testing,  and  reporting  pro- 
cedures with  factory  personnel  and  (2) 
to  have  a  general  discussion  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  Mr.  Kelly  says  that  both 
growers  and  processors  are  invited  to 
these  meetings,  which  are  scheduled  as 
follows:  New  Iberia  at  the  Recreation- 
al Center  (adjacent  to  the  Sugar  Cane 
Festival  Building),  Parkview  Drive, 
9:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  October  1  ; 
Houma  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium, 
880  Varret  Street,  9:30  a.m.,  Friday, 
October    2. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  315) 
were  now  farm  workers.  They  or- 
ganized themselves  in  the  same  way  as 
industrial  workers  in  order  to  bargain 
for  good  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. With  so  few  farms  in  the  local 
community,  there  was  no  longer  any 
place  for  the  machinery  dealer  .  .  .  the 
feed  dealer  .  .  .  the  merchant  dealing 
in  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  farmer  cus- 
tomers. 

ALL  OF  THIS  WAS  IN  THE 
NAME  OF  PROGRESS.  Because  agri- 
culture was  controlled  by  so  few,  pro- 
duction could  be  balanced  against 
needs  and  prices  set  as  the  owners  de- 
sired. The  government  was  now  out  of 
agriculture.     The    public    soon    realized 


that  a  small  group  had  a  strangle-hold 
on    the    nation's    food    supply,    so    the 
public  had  the  food  industry  declared 
a  public  utility.    The  food  industry  was 
regulated  by  the  public  and  the  public 
had   to   permit   a   reasonable  return  tot 
stockholders  with  the  result  that  foodj 
prices  continued  to  rise  and  the  nation 
could  not  be  as  confident  of  abundance1 
as  it  had  in  the  past.     A  fantasy,  but 
.  .  .  could  it  happen  here? 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with    Dependable    Credit.    May 


we 


serve  you 


CROP  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box    488,    Napoleonville,    La. 
Phone:  369-3431 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

339  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  522-1225 


HELP  WANTED 

Shop  foreman  for  agricultural  shop  on 
large  sugarcane  farm  in  South  Louisiana 
CONTACT:  THE  SUGAR  .BULLETIN 
414  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
70130. 


FOR  SALE 

One 

Thompson    Special 

Harvester 

Converted   to   one  man   operation  in    1969. 

Ph. 

265 

-4024 

Vacherie,    La. 
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STANDARD  has  a  solution. . . 

to  water  pollution! 

IMo  gearbox.  No  blades. 
Net  4.85  lbs.  Oa/hp/hr. 

How's  that  for  aeration! 


Penberthy  Jet  Aeration  is  the  most 
efficient  method  of  wastewater 
aeration  available  today.  It  deliv- 
ers oxygen  transfer  efficiency  as 
high  as  37%!  Yields  up  to  4.85 
pounds  of  oxygen  per  horsepower 
per  hour!  Yet  the  design's  basic 
simplicity  assures  low  initial,  in- 
stallation, and  maintenance  costs. 
No  moving  parts.  The  Penberthy 
Jet  Aeration  system  requires  no 
beaters,  agitators,  or  associated 
special  motors,  gearboxes  or  drive 
shafts.  The  working  end  of  the  sys- 
tem has  no  moving  parts;  needs 
minimum  maintenance.  Because 
the  aeration  ejectors  are  sub- 
merged at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
they  are  unaffected  by  adverse 
weather  conditions  like  icing,  and 
normal  basin  level  changes  have 
very  little  effect  on  performance. 
Operating  method.  By  recirculat- 
ing effluent  and  low  pressure  air 
through  Penberthy's  efficient  aer- 
ation ejectors,  an  intimate  mixture 
of  the  two  is  achieved.  This  mix- 
ture of  finely-divided  air  bubbles 
and  effluent  is  then  discharged 
into  the  basin,  where  it  induces 
the  most  thorough  mixing  of  con- 
tents that  is  possible.  Dissolved 
oxygen  level  and  dispersion  of  sus- 
pended solids  are  the  result  of 
thorough  mixing.  The  gentle  shear- 
ing action  in  the  jet  maintains  the 
activated  sludge  mass  at  uniform 
size,  which  assures  good  solid 
separation,  while  the  mixing  ac- 
tion of  the  aerator  sweeps  the  tank 
bottom  to  positively  prevent  un- 


Jet  aeraTor  blends  effluent  and  air  into  high-velocity  homogeneous  mixture. 


wanted  sludge  deposition.  All  of 
this  guarantees  the  most  efficient 
rate  of  biochemical  reaction. 
The  system  is  easily  adaptable  to 
automatic  control  through  moni- 
toring of  the  dissolved  oxygen  level 
in  the  wastewater.  This  allows  the 
optimum  use  of  horsepower  and 
minimizes  operating  costs  by  pro- 
viding the  level  of  operation  re- 
quired for  any  specific  hydraulic 
or  BOD  load: 

Systems  or  components.  A  product 
of  Penberthy-industry's  long- 
established  source  for  the  widest 
line  of  jet  products  available  to- 


day-these  aerators  are  available 
as  complete,  custom-designed, 
ready-to-install  systems  ...  or  as 
separate  components.  Later  up- 
grading or  expanding  of  these  sys- 
tems to  handle  increased  loads  is 
completely  practical. 


Compact  ejectors  have  no  moving  parts, 
use  standard  compressor,  pumping,  piping. 


[./:/' 

STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

STANDARDIZE 
ON 
\^     STANDARD 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

522-6641 
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FEN  AC  PJH§ 

No.l  Weedkiller 

for  Sugar  Cane 


BrnGHBm 


Full  season  control  of  johnsongrass  seedlings,  broadleaf  weeds, 
and  other  grasses.  ■  Approved  for  use  on  all  sugar  cane  varieties; 
First  name  in  herbicide  research    proven  effective  through  years  of  grower  use.  ■  Easy  to  mix, 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC.        soluble  in  water,  effective  for  ground  or  aerial  application, 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  regardless  of  field  moisture  condition. 

FENAC  PLUS-THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  SUGAR  CANE  WEED  CONTROL  IS   MEASURED 


